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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


THE death of Dr. W. E. Fernald of the Massachusetts School 
for the Feeble-Minded at Waverley in 1924 robbed the medical 
and the educational world of one of its greatest benefactors. An 
untiring research worker in these two fields, he met and solved 
countless problems that confronted him in his attempt to establish 
a scientific procedure for the care and training of the mentally 
defective child. | 

Dr. Guy Pratt Davis had the rare opportunity of close asso- 
ciation and study with Dr. Fernald and with his successor, 
Dr. Ransom A. Greene. Under their guidance and through their 
cordial codperation, Dr. Davis has thoroughly studied the prob- 
lems and procedures at Waverley, and in the present contribu- 
tion has outlined the various needs and the great possibilities of 
public school codperation in the solution of this pressing medico- 
educational problem. 

In the face of such needs and possibilities, the suggestions of 
Dr. Davis evidence a practicability and conservatism that are 
extremely praiseworthy. I heartily commend this publication 
to those interested in any of the many phases of education. It 
should prove especially helpful to school administrators who are 
baffled by the presence of feeble-minded children among normal 


class groups. 
EDWIN A. SHAW. 
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PREFACE 


In the fortieth annual report of the trustees of the Massachusetts 
School for the Feeble-minded for the year ending September 30, 
1887, appears the following brief statement : 


“After serious and prolonged search the Trustees have elected 
Walter E. Fernald, M.D., the first resident superintendent of the 
school. They need say no more about him than that his professional 
and@personal qualifications appear to promise success in his responsible 
and delicate labors. He has had the varied experience which his post 
requires and will enter upon it, not to try his hand, but to bring his 
matured acquirements to our assistance.” 


Then, after thirty-seven years of intense labor, he laid down his 
work on the evening of November 27, 1924. The School, as he 
left it, is a monument to his life and work. Thus it was, that, on 
the first day of July, 1925, by legislative act, the Massachusetts 
School for the Feeble-minded became the Walter E. Fernald State 
School. 

During his period of service as superintendent of this institu- 
tion, he gained distinction as a builder, as an educator, as an or- 
ganizer, as a scientist, and as an inspiring and lovable individual. 
Perhaps his greatest success as a builder was the library on Mental 
Defect, pronounced by experts to be the most complete to be 
found anywhere in the world. His achievements as an educator 
have been even more far-reaching than his achievements as a 
builder. He recognized early that the first step in the education 
of the feeble-minded, as with other people, was to make them 
happy; that the feeble-minded, like other people, are happy when 
they aredoing something for which their capacity fits them. Hence 
he organized a twenty-four-hour program for every child under his 
care — a program in which the child was doing all the time what- 
ever its needs and capacities required. The child was provided 
with the opportunity for play according to its capacity ; work was 
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likewise provided. Dr. Fernald was the first person to standard- 
ize manual labor according to intellectual levels in so far as the 
feeble-minded are concerned. He was able to find work that was 
nicely adjusted to the mental capacity of ever subnormal child. 
This made the work of these mental retardates a pleasure as well 
as a means of education. 

Those who knew Dr. Fernald best, however, will remember him 
more because of his inspiring and lovable personality than be- 
cause of his notable achievements. Since his death, literally 
hundreds of parents of children who had been under his care and 
guidance have testified that they loved him because they felt that 
he loved children. It was this, perhaps more than his profes- 
sional enthusiasm, that drove him on. Sometimes those of us 
who sat before him in his classes felt that he permitted it to drive 
him too hard. Yet, who shall say? It may have hastened the 
bringing of his labors to an end; yet, in another sense, his labors 
can never end. For there is now and will be forever a living 
memorial to him in the lives of those children, men and women of 
feeble mentality, who will have a better chance in the world by 
reason of his having lived. 

Dr. Fernald’s death did not permit him to make the next 
application of his educational system of the feeble-minded — that 
is, an application of the training of mental defectives to the public 
school. It is this which we have endeavored to do. After a 
careful study of this system, we feel convinced that not only is 
the “salvaging process,” in so far as it effects the problem of the 
feeble-minded, a necessary adjunct to the public school, but that 
the inauguration of the aims, content, and methods of instruction 
in the typical school would constitute a step in advance in ed- 
ucational procedure. We would prophesy that when the day 
arrives, and in the minds of some it does not appear long hence, 
when a child of even three or four years of age will be admitted to 
the public school, the instructional process which we have endeav- 
ored to discuss will become the basis of the work. 

On the first day of July, 1925, Ransom A. Greene, M. D., was 
appointed Superintendent of the Walter E. Fernald State School. 
Too great thanks cannot be given to him or to the members of the 
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school staff for the codperation and aid which made this study 
possible. Likewise, we desire to express our appreciation to the 
members of the Psycho-Educational Clinic of the Harvard Univer- 
sity Graduate School of Education — Professor Walter F. Dear- 
born, Professor Edwin A. Shaw, Professor Edward A. Lincoln, 
Dr. Daniel Prescott, and Dr. Harry F. Latshaw. Likewise, we 
are indebted to Dr. Stuart M.Stoke, of the University of Buffalo, 
for the summary of the laws of learning. To Charles Swain 
Thomas, of the Harvard University Graduate School of Education, 
who has given his time and codperation unsparingly, we are es- 
pecially, indebted. It will be evident that material has been 
gained not only from these sources but from all courses which it 
has been our privilege to pursue in the School of Education. 


Guy Pratt DAVIS. 
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A PLAN FOR SPECIAL-SCHOOL TRAINING UNDER 
PUBLIC SCHOOL AUSPICES 


WAL SHALL THE. PUBLIC. SCHOOLS 
DO FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED? 


CHAPTER. I 


THE NEED FOR SPECIAL-SCHOOL TRAINING IN OUR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


From the'point of view of education it becomes important to 
know the number of children who are unable to profit by the usual 
type of school training because of mental handicaps. Today, we 
have 900,000 mentally defective or borderline children in the 
public schools of the United States, in addition to approximately 
70,000 children now in special classes or in state training institu- 
tions for the mentally retarded.1. The training of these go0,000 
children is now being grossly neglected. Thousands of children 
are being kept in school, year after year, at_great public expense, 
as actically nothing worth 
‘rile for thease TAIMIng processes weed are of slight avail, 
doing little to organize their potential energies, limited even 
though they are, for the service of the community or for the wel- 
fare of these as individuals. Because we do not spend more 
wisely for their training, we are literally wasting what we do 
spend upon them; furthermore, we are actually wasting the 
children themselves. The work done in the little classroom of 
the distant country or in the big classroom of the great city is 
essentially the same — it is the work of changing American chil- 
dren into good American men and women, physically, socially, 
morally, economically self-sufficient, believing in equality because 
they have known it, believing in opportunity for others because 
_ they have experienced opportunity, and believing in each other, 
because, through childhood studies, they have been directly and 
intimately associated with each other as a part of the people. 

1 Haines, Thomas H.: “ Special Training Facilities for Mentally Handicapped 


Children in the Public Day Schools in the United States, 1922-1923.” Mental 
Hygiene, No. VIII, October, 1924, pp. 893-911. 
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Thus, the place of the special-school training in the public schools | 
of our country. 
Up to within a few years ago, the literature of the mentally 
subnormal emphasized three main aspects. The first was that | 
nearly all feeble-mindedness was highly hereditary. The second 
was that the intellectually inferior were almost without exception 
vicious and immoral, indeed presumedly criminalistic. The 
third concept was that they were as a general rule vagabonds and 
paupers, not capable of being trained to support themselves by 
their own labor, and hence, of necessity, supported at public 
expense. However, within the past few years many things have 
taken place which cause us to believe that we have been rather / 
too sweeping in some of our deductions and generalizations. 
Entirely new cross sections have been revealed by means of the 
study of the mentally defective in special-school classes, school 
clinics, out-patient mental clinics, in private practice, in com- 
munity surveys, and in the army. Much has been learned 
regarding adult feeble-mindedness from the after-care of special- 
class pupils and observations of discharged inmates of institu- } 
tions for such. But before entering into the details about these 
matters, let us turn our attention to the special-training facilities 

for the mentally retarded child in the public schools. 


Ld 


A. Speciat-Traininc Facitities ror THE Mentatty RetarpDep CHILp 
IN THE PusLic ScHOOLS 

Public school facilities specially adapted to meet the develop- 
mental needs of mentally handicapped children have developed 
rapidly in recent years. Many states now have special statutory 
requirements for the organization of such special classes in all | 
school districts in which the feeble-minded children of school age | 
exceed a specified small number. In some states, aid is given 
from the state school fund to meet the higher costs of special- 
school classes as now organized. 

The development of state training school facilities for the train- 
ing of feeble-minded children has proceeded more rapidly during 
the past few years than in the early years after the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Data from the reports of the United States 
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Bureau of Education indicate this growth. A summary of these 
data follows in Table I. A 
TABLE I 


DEVELOPMENT OF STATE TRAINING SCHOOL FACILITIES FOR TRAINING FEEBLE- 
MINDED CHILDREN ! 


YEAR Be LEANING No. or INMATES TEACHERS EMPLOYED 
LG © 
Ig0o0 IQ 9,792 
1918 43 35,968 
IQ2I-22 51 38,761 
~ 


The Bureau of Education also reports data, from 1913, on 
special classes for feeble-minded and subnormal children in our 
public day schools. These facilities have developed very rapidly 
during the past ten years. A further investigation was made in 
1923, which shows the same tendency toward rapid growth, a 
summary of which follows in Table II. 


TABLE II 


REPORT ON SPECIAL CLASSES FOR FEEBLE-MINDED AND SUBNORMAL CHILDREN 
In Our Pusiic Day ScHOooLs 2 


INSTRUCTORS IN 


YEAR Pusiic Day SCHOOLS No. oF Pupits SPECIAL CLASSES 
1913 52 9,357 586 
1914 72 10,890 650 
IQI5 72 12,795 797 
1916 118 16,524 939 
1918 131 18,133 1,134 
1922 133 23252 SB: 


(Adapted from Haines.) 


In the mental health surveys of 52,269 public school children 
conducted by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 


1 Schools and Classes for Feeble-Minded and Subnormal Children, 1918. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1919, No. 70, pp. 6-7. bid., 
1922, 1923, No. 59, Pp. 2. 

2 Haines, Thomas H.: “Special Training Facilities for Mentally Handicapped 
Children in the Public Day Schools in the United States, 1922-1923.” Mental 
Hygiene, No. VIII, October, 1924, pp. 893-911. 
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from 1914 to 1924 inclusive, in 15 different states, 1,636 children | 
were diagnosed as “‘mentally defective,’ and 1,619 as “border- | 
line mental defectives.” These 3,255 children all need special- | 
school training. They constitute 5.49 per cent, or 549 in each 


10,000 of the 59,269 children included in the studies. These } 


children were found in states as widely separated as Rhode 
Island and Arizona, North Dakota and South Carolina, Wiscon- 
sin and Mississippi. They may be considered, therefore, as 
representative. Thus, if this percentage holds throughout the 
United States, there were among the 18,102,792 children from 
seven to fifteen years old in school on July 1, 1923, some 993,843 
who needed special-school training because of their mental handi- 
caps. 

These 70,000 who were being trained in special classes or in 
state training schools constituted approximately 7 per cent of 
the entire 993,843. The shortage of special-class or special-school 
facilities in the United States, as of July 1, 1923, left 923,843 
children unprovided for. Over 900,000 children, handicapped in 
the use of imagery, symbols, and concepts to the degree whereby | 
they could not pursue successfully the course of study or follow 
the daily program of the ordinary primary or grammar grades, 
were being pulled and pushed through this, to them at least, 
meaningless and useless procedure. Nothing in the plan of 
activity of the school seemed especially designed to bring out or 
develop the individual capacities of these 900,000 mentally- | 
handicapped children. Our training facilities have not been | 
utilized for their benefit. 

The Need for Specially Adapted Training Facilities. — These 
mentally defective or borderline defective children in our public 
schools should have training facilities especially adapted to their 
peculiar needs. These facilities should be at least as good as, | 
and in some respects better than, those which are now provided 
in the common type of school training, or even in the majority of 
special classes or state training schools. Until such facilities are 
afforded them, our public schools cannot seriously undertake the 
instruction, training, and socialization of these mentally handi- | 
capped children. It seems evident, then, that until such provi- 
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sions are made, we are clearly neglecting one of the most logical 
means of preventing the expensive delinquencies of older defec- 
tives. Not only does our general present neglect cost us enor- 
mous amounts of money in courts, jails, poorhouses, and other 
charitable institutions, but we are neglecting to make these men- 
tally subnormal children economically and socially efficient, as 
well as keeping them from that opportunity and contentment 
which is theirs by right. 

It is particularly in the public schools that this neglect is 
most apparent. _ It is not only in inheritance that the troubles of 
this world are to be sought — they are quite as much the result 
of improper and insufficient training. In other words, whereas 
such factors as delinquency and crime are commonly thought of 
as the inheritance of an emotional and affective deficiency, intel- 
ligence tests have revealed at least to us that they are quite as 
much a matter of training and environmental conditions. The 
schools either treat these children as though they were not men- 
tally handicapped, expecting them to share the opportunities 
offered the normal individual, opportunities which their incapa- 
bilities do not allow them to grasp, or blindly pass over their 
delinquent and truant complexes. It is, in fact, the attitude of 
the school, one which held that if sufficiently urged they could 
be brought up to grade, which is in part responsible for their 
rather usual classifications as truants and disciplinary cases. It 
is a sad comment upon our public schools when we view the large 
proportion of mental defectives who go to prison or who become 
human derelicts; it is but evidence of their failure in the task of 
adjustment or readjustment and training. 


B. Tue Criterion ror MentaL SuBNORMALITY AND SomME RELATED 
PROBLEMS 

Considerable variance of opinion has existed concerning those 
methods best suited to the needs and capacities of mentally sub- 
normal children. There has been uncertainty as to where and 
how such children could be most efficiently trained, and how 
much training they could profitably make use of, and by what 
methods or means they can be managed best, once they are 
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trained. Even today some educators gauge capacity for train- 
ing by capacity for learning to read and write and figure; they 
seem to have no other measure of mental function and personality 
growth. Furthermore, some educators and administrators seem 
to maintain that mentally subnormal individuals as such cannot 
be molded into conformity with community life. Others hold 
the view that even though such extra-institutional life may be 
possible for some of the intellectually inferior beings, only by 
means of a properly organized state or boarding institution can 
they be trained; that is, no feeble-minded child is a proper sub- 
ject for training along with so-called normal children. . According 
to this view, feeble-mindedness takes on the nature of an afflic- 
tion, a disease, so handicapping the child that the training prob- 
lem becomes something absolutely differentiated from that of the 
average child. Thus it is argued that he has no place in the 
ordinary public school, even though he may be given a place 
within the haven of a special class, or within the walls of a school 
organized and equipped along lines which shall be indicated in 
our discussion. It may be said in passing, however, that such 
persons fail to recognize those indistinguishable degrees of varia- 
bility in mental level by which one passes, in any large and un- 
selected group of human beings, from that intellectual status 
known as ‘‘normality,”’ to one designated as “‘ feeble-mindedness”’ 
or mental subnormality. 

The Community and the Problem Child. — Views such as those 
expressed above are illustrative of a misuse of a concept and a 
general lack of proper understanding. It is true that we are 
accustomed to think of the different mental levels as more or less 
hard-and-fast entities, and the individual who falis into the class 
known as ‘‘feeble-minded”’ is “‘different,’’ much as the insane 
were regarded as ‘‘different”’ a century ago. Asa matter of fact, 
these classical divisions have been devised and used rather as a 
matter of convenient designation; and, furthermore, each prob- 
lem child, whether his particular problem consists in some special 
mental defect or in some unusual or troublesome organization of 
personality, is, sui generis, a special problem for the home, the 
school, and the community. So long as children and schools 
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continue to exist, every community will have its problem cases. 
The public school is responsible for the training of the children of 
the community. The responsibility for the training of problem 
children can not be shifted upon any other agency or institution 
unless such agency or institution is equipped for the special 
service. If the community is to give the mentally subnormal 
individual what he really needs, special-school training facilities 
and specially adapted training opportunities are required. 
Either, therefore, the school should be so equipped and organ- 
ized that these opportunities are offered, or else see to it that 
the child has them offered him in a suitably equipped training 
school. 

As early as 1850, Dr. Samuel G. Howe, superintendent of the 
first training school in this country, the Walter E. Fernald State 
School (established in 1848 and now located at Waverley, Massa- 
chusetts), saw that this work was an integral part of public educa- 
tion. In one of his early reports he says: ‘‘The (state training) 
school for the feeble-minded is a link in the chain of common 
schools — the last, indeed, but still a necessary link in order to 
embrace all the children of the state.”’ As a general rule, the 
state training school for the feeble-minded in the United States 
is quite independent of public instruction and of the community 
or public day schools of the state. The public school tends to 
look upon the education of mental retardates as a special duty and 
privilege of the state training school. And since this necessary 
last link in our educational system is specially charged with the 
training of mental retardates, the argument seems to be that any 
child who can reasonably be classified as an intellectual defective 
should be sent away to a state training school for all his training. 
Several fallacies underlie this kind of reasoning. 

The Criterion for Mental Subnormality. — One of these fallacies 
is involved in the broadening of our viewpoint with respect to 
mental defect ; its connotation has been greatly enlarged during 
the past few years. In addition, while these training schools 
were established for the training of imbeciles and idiots, in actual 
practice these institutes have received principally emotionally 
and mentally unstable children even of the higher grade of intelli- 
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gence. From the outset, delinquent mental defectives have been 
in the majority among these populations. 

Since the introduction of the Binet-Simon individual tests of 
general intelligence (first published in 1905), the mental deficiency 
concept has been broadened to include far more than mere idiocy 
and imbecility ; in fact, it is beginning to include more than mere 
mental defect per se. Under this new concept of what constitutes. 
mental deficiency, mentally handicapped children are far too 
great in number to be given a place in our present state training 
schools, even though this were deemed advisable. Furthermore, 
it would be impossible to determine any process whereby any 
community could be persuaded to raise taxes for the purpose of 
constructing and operating boarding schools for the training of 
all its feeble-minded children. And even though this were pos- 
sible, to recommend such training schools, z.e., boarding institu- 
tions, for many children who are really seriously mentally defi- 
cient would be ill-advised. Since any properly organized home 
is an educational and socializing agency of the greatest impor- 
tance, it is an inestimable educational advantage for the feeble- 
minded child, as also for the normally minded child, to remain in 
his own private home — or even in a good foster home. Institu- 
tionalization, wherever possible, must be avoided, in the case of 
the normal and the feeble-minded alike. 

What, then, constitutes, our concept of mental subnormality ? 
Seventy has been commonly accepted as the I. Q. arbitrarily 
marking the upper limit of feeble-mindedness, but it seems too 
high, and an I. Q. of 50 squares better with the economic and 
social criteria by which the feeble-minded are ordinarily differ- 
entiated. That is, the criteria for feeble-mindedness are, in the 
last analysis, the social-economic, as well as the psychological, 
since the latter have value only in so far as they correlate with the 
former. It is true that a child with an I. Q. between 50 and 70 
will profit little by instruction in the three R’s, yet he will often 
learn enough about some occupation to care for himself and to 
manage his affairs with ordinary prudence.! That is, strictly 


1 Dearborn, Walter F. : Intelligence Tests: Their Significance for School and Society. 
Lowell Institute Lectures, 1925, to be published by Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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speaking, no one would be called feeble-minded who can compete 
on terms of equality with his normal fellows and manage himself 
and his affairs in terms of socially acceptable principles, irrespec- 
tive of what his mental age might be as measured by tests of 
general intelligence. In other words, we do not seem justified in 
diagnosing an individual as feeble-minded solely on the basis of 
mental age, for there does not appear much doubt but that emo- 
tional instability, for example, is just as important, and in some 
cases a more important factor, than inferior intelligence. And 
yet, in selecting school children for the special classes, the deter- 
mining factor seems to have been inferior intelligence. This 
means that the special classes in our public schools contain many 
children who are not really feeble-minded, even though they do 
not have an I. Q. any higher than many of the feeble-minded. 
Enough placement and follow-up work has been done already 
with special-class children who have left school to establish this 
point beyond reasonable doubt.! In fact, although we can gauge 
pretty accurately the scholastic limitations of any mentally 
retarded child, as yet we are in no position to be absolutely posi- 
tive with respect to the social-economic limitations of such until, 
from the beginning of his school life, and as much earlier as pos- 
sible, we succeed in giving him a type of training that is as well 
adapted to his particular needs as the regular course of study 
to the needs of the typical child. 

Standardized Fields of Inquiry for Clinical Studies of Borderline 
Defectives. — Even in cases of very slight mental defect some of 
the cardinal symptoms of imbecility are usually found in lesser 
degree. That is, from a clinical point of view, the borderline case 
of the “‘ moron ” grade differs from the case of actual imbecility 
quantitatively rather than qualitatively. In a paper entitled, 
The Diagnosis of the Higher Grades of Mental Defect, Dr. Fernald 
said: ‘‘There are generally evidences of physical inferiority, 
certain ‘stigmata of degeneracy,’ and defective muscular and 
motor codrdination. There is usually a history of delayed denti- 
tion, late walking, delayed speech, and relatively long continu- 


1 Barry, C.S.: The Mentally Retarded Child in the Public Schools. National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, Reprint No. 186, 1923. 
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ance of anti-social habits. The individual lacks the expression. 
or appearance of normal mentality. There is frequently a history 
of mental defect or mental disease in the family. Unmoral and 
anti-social tendencies are often present. There is a history of 
school retardation and poor scholastic ability on examinations,. 
with special difficulty in arithmetical and practical computations, 
and a lack of general information and knowledge. The patient 
is unable to apply himself continuously in any one direction for 
any considerable length of time and is willing to risk severe pen- 
alties for some very slight gain. His actions and conduct indi- 
cate a lack of good common sense. 

‘An accurate and incontestible diagnosis of one of these border- 
line cases can be made satisfactorily only after a thorough-going 
physical examination, knowledge of the family history, personal 
history, especially the story of his infancy and early childhood, 
school history and records, social and moral reactions, sex habits, 
emotional stability, associates, interests — the fullest inquiry as 
to his general information and practical knowledge.” ? 

The charts included in the Appendix show the inclusiveness of 
the Ten Fields of Inquiry which furnish a working basis for indi- 
vidual case study at the Walter E. Fernald State School. Every 
possible bit of evidence is presented, not only in its proper field 
but in relation to the evidence in the other fields of inquiry. It 
is primarily a means of summarizing the pros and cons from a 
great mass of testimony. It is the same principle as that used 
in psychological experiments, where the summation of stimuli, 
each too slight to be perceived, nevertheless brings about a 
maximal reaction. From a study of the fields of inquiry of 860 
cases, it appeared evident that no single symbol like the Binet 
mental age, or any more or less arbitrary coefficient or formula, 
could adequately express or represent the complete mental 
or intellectual status of an individual. Instead of being rep- 
resented by a single symbol or by the sum total of the varying 
degrees of ability in certain directions, the mental capacity of a 


1 Fernald, Walter E.: ‘Standardized Fields of Inquiry for Clinical Studies of 
Borderline Defectives.”” Reprinted from Mental Hygiene, Vol. I, No. 2, pp. 
211-234, April, 1917. 
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given individual can be more correctly expressed by a formula 
similar to an algebraic equation, including the additions and 
deductions representing his various reactions, capacities, and 
deficiencies. It is clear, therefore, that a measurable intellectual 
level is not the only factor of importance in any study of the 
feeble-minded and in the working out of the type of care and 
training they need. To summarize — ordinarily, in a definitely 
feeble-minded person, evidence of mental defect will be found in 
most of the ten fields of inquiry ; and even in the so-called border- 
line cases where the mental defect is slight, as a rule, definite 
evidence of mental defect will be found also in nearly all fields. 
The Feeble-Minded Child and the Present School Organization. — 
As at present organized, the academic courses of the upper grades 
and of the high school are closed to the feeble-minded child; and 
the opportunities of the ungraded classes are for the recognized 
defective. The trade schools, with their ‘‘more or less snobbish 
airs,’ desire only those successful students who might attend 
high school, but who, because of economic factors, prefer that 
type of school. The doors of such schools should be opened wide 
to the feeble-minded child who is at all educable, just as they are 
to those who later become continuation-school pupils. Special 
teachers should be found who not only understand the attitudes, 
interests, needs, and capacities of these mentally defective chil- 
dren but who, with their feet firmly upon the ground, could ‘“‘make 
a science out of the art of plumbing.” Our reform schools in 
many cases offer curricula more suitable to the abilities of these 
children; and if these schools, or similar ones, were made a part 
of the training equipment of the fourth to the sixth grades of our 
public schools, there would be practically no need for them under 
their present designation and purpose. Cyril Burt, the English 
psychologist, in commenting upon the same problem in the 
schools of London, says in part: “‘By providing occupations and 
duties, in nature more congenial, and in difficulty more advanced ; 
by granting freer outlets for emotional tendencies and a fuller 
play to the spirit of activity, many instinctive propensities may, 
when emancipated from repression and adroitly re-directed, yield 
energy for legitimate purposes and enthusiasm for nobler ideals 
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and strenuous work.” ! It should be remarked, in passing, how- 
ever, that the problem of misbehavior and delinquency and its 
prevention or correction is not entirely one of the public school. 
Thus, a child of average intelligence brought up in a superior 
family desirous of having him fill a high professional niche in life 
may be just as badly off as the mentally incapable child. Ora 
child, who because of greater intelligence and better training is 
superior to those about him, may oftentimes come to an equally 
unhappy end.? Relatively few studies have been made with 
respect to what the public school has actually accomplished, not 
so much in terms of education in its narrower interpretation, as 
in the sense of education for life. We shall endeavor to show, 
therefore, not only what the instructional and training process 
of the feeble-minded should be, but we shall devote considerable 
attention to what the ‘“‘salvaging process’? has actually accom- 
plished — more especially with respect to social rehabilitation 
and economic efficiency. 

These special-school facilities for the training of mentally sub- 
normal boys and girls may be costly — we shall show that they 
need not necessarily be so — but what comes to the community 
by way of delinquency and crime, is indeed far more costly than 
any educational system which could be considered. And, what 
of the individual ? 


3. THE Purpose ano Nature oF Tuis INVESTIGATION 


Special-School Training in Content and Theory. — The general 
needs for special-school training, together with the criterion for 
mental subnormality, have been presented above. It now be- 
comes our purpose to present in detail the theory and practice 
underlying special-school training, as exemplified by the Walter 
E. Fernald State School, in its application to the public school 
system. We shall consider, therefore : 

(1) The objectives for special-school training in the public 
school system, together with the conditions on which the efficiency 

1 Burt, Cyril: Mental and Scholastic Tests, p. 189. P. S. King and Co., Ltd. 
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of instruction and training of mental defectives depend. We 
shall endeavor to show that the point of emphasis should be 
placed, first, upon the acquisition of right and orderly habits, 
and, secondly, upon the acquisition of knowledge and information 
of a rather specific kind. In terms of this general aim, as a piv- 
otal point, we shall consider the more specific aims of special-school 
training, including, (a) the need of a psycho-educational analysis 
of each individual who for any reason is unable to profit by the 
usual type of public school training; (0) the adaptation of a cur- 
riculum to the needs, capacities, and life-interests of mentally 
deficient children; (c) prevocational and vocational training, the 
primary purpose of which is to cultivate an attitude of work — 
following directions, codperation, dependability, cheerfully sus- 
tained effort, and the like; (d) mental hygiene, including sex 
hygiene; (e) health education, as an integral part of the special- 
school program ; (f) social conformity, that is, the molding of the 
subnormal child into an individual who appears and acts in just 
about the same way that any ordinarily intelligent person appears 
and acts; (g) guidance and supervision, both during and after 
school life; and (%) the influence the special-school may exercise 
upon the trend of elementary education for all children, irrespec- 
tive of intellectual capacity. 

In considering the conditions on which the efficiency of instruc- 
tion of the mentally deficient depends, we shall present the follow- 
ing: (a) the learning process of the feeble-minded child, showing 
that, in general, the learning process of the mental defective does 
not differ materially from that of the normal child, since educa- 
tion is primarily a matter of adjustment or accommodation of 
the individual to his environment; (b) the adaptation of the 
learning process to the mental level of the subnormal child, neces- 
sitating freedom on the part of the teaching staff from all unnec- 
essary restraints tending to be detrimental in any way to the 
intellectually inferior child; (c) the pedagogy for the feeble- 
minded, showing that whereas the general principles are the same 
as for the normal child, the conditions are very different; (d) the 
types of teaching processes in the special school, the most impor- 
tant being the ‘object lesson”; and (e) the size of the class, 
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including both general and specific considerations in this con- 
nection. 

(2) Classification for instruction and training of mentally 
defective children, including the fundamental principles involved, 
showing that the ultimate classificatory decision must be scien- 
tific, diagnostic, composite, and in terms of the individual child. 

(3) An analysis of the instructional program for mental defec- 
tives. Herein, the training process has been divided into two 
general divisions, the first including sense, manual, physical, and 
occupational training, the second, the more important phases of 
“literary”? or academic training or work of the special school. 
Although each of these phases has been considered in terms of 
specific aims, content, and teaching method, an endeavor has 
been made to correlate them around one central core of develop- 
ment, namely, the mental aspect of life. 

(4) The “‘object lesson,” including (a) the nature and purpose 
of, and the theory underlying, this means of instruction; (6) a 
classified object lesson program for special-school training; 
(c) some typical object lessons for literary instruction; and 
(d) a proposed daily object-lesson program for the special 
school. 

(5) The results ot the ‘‘salvaging process,” 1n three sections, as 
follows: I. After-Care Study of the Patients Discharged from 
Waverley for a Period of Twenty-five Years (Fernald, Walter E., 
M.D.); Il. One Hundred Institutionally Trained Male Defec- 
tives in the Community under Supervision (Matthews, Mable A., 
Head Social Worker of the Walter E. Fernald State School) ; 
and III. A Study of the Social, Occupational, and Economic 
Efficiency of the Feeble-Minded. In toto, our combined study has 
included 1116 mentally deficient individuals, 898 males and 218 
females, showing the work of the Walter E. Fernald State School 
in its social-rehabilitation and economic-occupational efficiency 
program for mental defectives. 

(6) The training program of the special-school teacher, includ- 
ing (a) the qualifications of the special-school teacher, and (b) the 
major subjects in this training program from the standpoint of 
(1) the normal school, and (2) the college. And. finally 
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(7) A proposed state program for the training and instruction 
of mental defectives, which includes four main premises, as fol- 
lows: (a) early recognition of every mentally defective child in 
the community and in the public school; (0) training and instruc- 
tion in terms of the child’s needs, capacities, and interests, em- 
phasizing the acquisition of socially accepted habits, attitudes, 
ideals, and skills, over and above the acquisition of knowledge 
per se; (c) long-continued industrial and vocational training, 
thus, the organization of the special school, or the “junior 
school,” as an integral part of the regular school system; and 
(d) social service during the school-life of the child and after- 
supervision and continued guidance. 


CHAPTER II 
SPECIAL-SCHOOL OBJECTIVES 


A. Some OBJECTIVES FOR SPECIAL-SCHOOL TRAINING IN THE PuBLICc 
ScHoo.t SysTEM 


It is a truism of all educational procedure that the organization 
and administration of the school, together with its curriculum, 
should be adapted to the varying needs, capacities, and interests 
of the individuals directly concerned, in content, method, and 
rate of potential progress. Any curriculum which is character- 
ized by uniformity can result in a classification of children only 
through frequent and numerous failures to promote and less 
frequent and also relatively few extra-promotions, thus rendering 
the twin problems of retardation and elimination very serious 
ones. Even though differential curricula were so organized that 
the three mental levels — superior, median, inferior — may 
each benefit, there remains that group of individuals found at 
the lowest points of the intellectual ladder, who, even in the 
curriculum for the inferior group, are unable to make satisfactory 
progress. In general, it may be said that the greater the degree 
of curricular differentiation, the fewer cases of limited educability 
there will be. Even so, it is seldom less than from three to seven 
per cent of the typical elementary-school population. 

The general aim or objective of special-school training is to 
make of the individuals directly concerned in our study law- 
abiding members of the community in which they may live, 
socially adaptable, and economically self-sufficient, capable of 
complete or at least partial self-support through worth-while 
labor and productivity. By some it may be thought that the 
mentally retarded child is a potential sinner; it is likewise 
true that he is a potential saint. Which one he becomes will 
depend primarily, perhaps entirely, upon the type of training he 
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receives in the home, the school, the church. It follows, there- 
fore, that the point of emphasis should be placed, first of all, upon 
the acquisition of right and orderly habits, and, secondly, upon 
the acquisition of knowledge and information of a rather specific 
kind. 

The Need for Psycho-Educational Analysis of Individuals. — 
A psycho-educational analysis of each individual, who for one 
or many reasons is unable to profit by the usual type of public 
school training, is the first specific objective which we desire to 
present. The details of this mental, physical, social, economic, 
and moral analysis have been considered in Chapter I, under the 
Ten Fields of Inquiry. It should be concerned with a most 
thoroughgoing examination of all phases of child nature, remedial 
measures following, where possible — as, for example, in the case 
of emotional instability or certain physical defects. Upon the 
basis of this inquiry, including mental age, previous training, 
scholastic record, and teachers’ estimates of intelligence, a tenta- 
tive classroom placement and procedure should be determined, 
accompanied by diagnostic instruction and training of a special- 
class teacher. 

An Adapted Curriculum. — From the first objective the sec- 
ond is but a natural outgrowth, namely, the adaptation of a 
curriculum to the needs, capacities, and interests of these men- 
tally deficient children. In order to bring this about successfully, 
from an academic point of view, school progress must of necessity 
be of an extremely elementary character, since experience and 
experimentation have shown that proficiency in the three R’s 
is seldom attained beyond that of the fifth or sixth grade at the 
most. The steps in the educational procedure must necessarily 
be small; the instructional materials of a concrete and objective 
nature rather than of an abstract content. A considerable 
portion of that found in the standard curriculum at the present 
time should be omitted. Motor and sense training, more espe- 
cially in the case of the younger children, and prevocational work 
in the manual and industrial arts for the older children should 
receive a greater proportion of time, attention, and effort in the 
program of studies than is now customary. 
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The mental-age levels of the individuals concerned will range 
from three or four to eleven or twelve years. Yet pupils with the 
same intellectual level will differ greatly in mental function — 
that is, they will vary in ability for various kinds of instruction 
and training. Thus, although group instruction is to be con- 
tinued were it only for the social benefits to be derived, yet the 
group should be small enough so that a considerable degree of 
individualized instruction and training is possible. 

Prevocational and Vocational Training. — Upon leaving school 
these mentally subnormal boys and girls will presumedly enter 
the unskilled or semi-skilled occupations. These occupations 
are of such a varied character that, it is generally believed, it is 
usually impracticable to attempt vocational training of a highly 
differential character. The trade skills, except for the increased 
efficiency which comes through training on the job, are not 
complicated or difficult in most of these occupations. It is there- 
fore apparent that the industrial-arts work of the special school 
should be principally prevocational rather than vocational in 
the strict interpretation of the term. For example, the girls 
may receive training in sewing, cooking, general housework, 
certain phases of cafeteria work, nursing in its elementary form, 
in addition to a modified form of academic work and physical 
education, including health and mental hygiene. The boys, 
likewise, while receiving training in physical education and a 
modified form of the customary academic training, may receive 
instruction in carpentry, painting, shoemaking, masonry (in- 
cluding cement-mixing), toy-making, broom and mat construc- 
tion, drafting, household mechanics, auto mechanics and the 
repairing of machinery, the use of the lathe and printing press, 
and the various aspects of agriculture and horticulture, where the 
local community makes these latter possible and feasible. In so 
far as the individual’s ability will permit, opportunity should be | 
given for each pupil to undertake work in each of these fields 
mentioned. | 

After these have been covered and a fair degree of mastery 
attained by the student, provision should be made for concen- 
tration on the particular type of work toward which his par- 
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ticular aptitudes, capacities, and interests seem to draw him. 
Here it may be suggested that, after all, we are not endeavoring 
to make skilled artisans out of these boys and girls. Even 
though such may be a possibility, it is not primarily our purpose. 
If the mentally subnormal individual is to enter into successful 
competition with normal individuals in either unskilled or semi- 
skilled labor, he must receive that type of training which will 
prepare him for such competition. By receiving this rather 
diversified type of preliminary training he is enabled to compete 
on equal terms in a particular type of work with the normal 
individual who has not had the opportunity of such instruction. 
Furthermore, it becomes possible for him to perform unskilled 
or semi-skilled work in several different fields rather than being 
limited in a larger degree to one field, as would be the situation 
were he trained to do but one thing. This is highly essential, if 
not absolutely necessary, in the training of those who lack 
initiative and natural versatility. The real advantage which 
comes from this more general type of training is to be seen 
especially when hard times come, for during such periods the 
more or less unskilled worker finds opportunities more restricted 
in some fields than in others. Educationally, the principle of a 
broad, basic training seems sound; economically, it functions in 
the majority of cases. 

If we admit that by means of special-school training the 
mentally retarded child has received the requisite training 
whereby the skill and strength necessary to enter into some 
gainful pursuit have been acquired, even though he were so 
equipped, he could not hold any position for any length of time 
without having formed the habit of regularity. That is to say, 
unless he went to work regularly, day after day, unless he were 
there on time, unless he remained on the job until he saw it 
through to completion, unless he had acquired social adapta- 
bility — that ability which enables us to get along well with our 
_ fellow men — he could not succeed, however excellent may have 
been the training. But these habits, so very essential in the work 
of everyday life, are equally necessary to success in school. 
How often, for example, do teachers repeat instructions because 
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the child was inattentive? How often do they tell a child to doa 
task before it is finally done? In this insistence, perhaps, the 
teachers do not realize that they are really the ones who are 
directly responsible for the formation of habits which if con- 
tinued hinder the child from becoming a coéperative, adaptive, 
economically self-efficient member of society. Without this 
latter result, the salvaging process of human potentiality is very 
much reduced in its possibilities. All this is essential in the 
case of any child, irrespective of its mental level; it is, however, 
more essential for the feeble-minded child, since it is as difficult 
for him to unlearn a habit once formed as it is for him to learn it. 

After all, the primary object of prevocational training in the 
special school is the cultivation of an attitude of work — follow- 
ing directions, codperation, dependableness, cheerfully sustained 
effort, and interest in the particular task. With these assets 
the defective child will be able to compete successfully with 
normal individuals and so become worth-while individuals in 
community life. 

Mental Hygiene. — Special-school instruction and _ training 
cannot afford to neglect the importance and possibilities of mental 
hygiene, including sex hygiene. Both preventive and corrective 
work can be accomplished. An even temper, a pleasing and 
controlled disposition, a desire to please, dependableness, and a 
responsive personality are certainly worth more in terms of social 
adaptation, both in school and in after-school life, than a work- 
ing knowledge of square root and historical dates. In nearly 
all cases, shyness, emotional instability, sullenness, and related 
social disfigurements, may be corrected or at least beneficially 
modified. It follows that, irrespective of the degree of individual 
training which appears necessary, there must be a large amount 
of concerted activity so motivated that the children will par- 
ticipate eagerly, earnestly, and happily. We wish for a school- 
house with a cheerful, sunny room, with plants and pictures and 
whatever possible pets; a program, varied with short periods of 
sustained effort, followed by periods of play; and a teacher, 
modestly but well dressed, possessing a well-modulated voice and 
a reasonably pleasing personality. All these have their part in 
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the functioning of a mental-hygiene program for the mentally 
deficient child. Individuals who are incapable of profiting by 
favorable conditions of this type should receive especially careful 
consideration. Problem children may be psychopathic, it is true, 
but very often their complexes are the resultant of inadequate 
and unintelligent home training plus a failure of the school to 
understand them. One of the major functions of the special 
school is to stabilize these boys and girls who are mentally 


’ retarded. 


As previously noted, these habits which the mentally retarded 
child is to form by means of special-school training are of much 
greater importance in the determination of his future than is the 
knowledge he acquires in school. However, this does not mean 
that the mentally subnormal child is not to participate in the 
wisdom of the race to the limit of his mental capacity; it simply 
means that his mental saturation point is much more easily 
and quickly reached in the realm of understanding than in the 
realm of habit-formation. Thus, through the acquisition of right 
habits he may do what is considered right and refrain from doing 


- wrong without being able to give any comprehensive reason why. 


Health Education an Integral Part of the Educational Program. — 


' Health education should constitute an integral part of the 


educational program; it should not be looked upon as an added 
or extra-curricular activity. Through well-directed physical 
exercises, such as games, supervised play, dramatization, and 
dancing, the mentally deficient children improve not only with 


f» respect to general health and general physical vigor, but they 


at the same time acquire motor coérdination, social adaptation, 
self-control, a sense of fair play, and a degree of initiative. In 
the formation of habits of personal cleanliness and attention to 
factors of personal hygiene, the majority of these children can 
compete on terms of practical equality with normal children of 
equivalent age and maturity. A considerable proportion of 
the content of the present course in health education can be 
adapted to their needs, with this proviso — that it be presented 
and developed within the range of their mental level. Much 


| of this content is within the sphere of comprehension of an eight- 
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year-old mental level. No one of the health phases usually 
stressed in such a course of instruction need be omitted. For 
instance, girls of the moron type can be taught to differentiate 
between wholesome and unwholesome food-stuffs, to know the 
importance and need of a constant supply of fresh air, and why 
we should have a pure water supply; they can learn also to 
care for younger children and to practice some of the relatively 
simple phases of first-aid work. 

Social Conformity. — One of the chief objectives of many 
private institutions for mentally subnormal children is to make 
these individuals inconspicuous by making them as nearly like 
normal people as possible. From this objective at least one con- 
clusion of great importance to the special school can be drawn. 
Courteous manners, becoming yet inconspicuous clothing, speech 
clearly understandable, erect carriage, exact motor coérdination 
including a normal gait — all these most surely and inevitably 
count much in everyday life. Any child who is well-mannered, 
whose rating on a social conformity scale is high, including 
manners, speech, morals, and conduct in general, to a very 
considerable degree may counterbalance his handicaps of limited 
mental development. Much of the training in good citizenship 
of the usual curriculum can find a welcome place in special- 
school training. Speech-correction work must be persistently but 
patiently applied; unstable motor codrdinations of the body can 
to an appreciable degree be overcome by physical exercises. 
Moral training can advance considerably without any really 
clear comprehension of vital moral principles. This makes it 
apparent that special-school training should offer as one of its 
contributions social conformity, the making or molding of the 
mentally deficient child into an individual who appears and acts 
in just about the same way that any ordinarily intelligent person 
appears and acts. 

Guidance and Supervision. — Much of the success of the special- 
school training for mental defectives will depend not only upon 
the nature of the training itself but also upon guidance and super- 
vision which should come particularly after the close of school- 
life and entrance into some form of remunerative work. In the 
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cities the trained social workers, in the smaller communities a 
tepresentative of the special-school staff, should be primarily 
responsible for some guidance and supervision after these men- 
tally handicapped boys and girls leave school. Some placement 
work should be done, and even training on the job should find a 
place. Where the teacher has made the home-contacts which 
should have been made while the child is attending school, 
through periodic visitations, she can impress the parents with 
their responsibility, especially with respect to home supervision. 
If, for example, the person concerned is unfit for marriage and 
ultimate parenthood — that is to say, for independent life — this 
should at once be made clear to the parents. Should the home 
possess an influence of a negative and undesirable nature, as is 
many times the case so far as the feeble-minded child is concerned, 
supervision through some welfare agency in a boarding house 
might offer a possible solution. However, there may be extreme 
cases; for these the only recourse may be some more or less 
permanent institutional care. 

The General Influence on Public School Organization, Adminis- 
tration, and Teaching Method. — Although this last objective, 
which we desire to present briefly, may appear to have relatively 
little to do with special-school training as such, it is nevertheless 
of real importance because of its intimate relation to elementary 
education in general. It seems to us that one of the objectives 
of special-school training should be the influence it may exercise 
upon the trend of elementary education for all children, without 
regard to intellectual capacity. That is, it should direct atten- 
tion to the needs of normal children who differ among themselves 
quite as much perhaps as do mentally deficient children. It may 
tend to stimulate every teacher to consider the child as of first 
importance rather than making curricular content the chief point 
of emphasis in the organization and administration of the school. 


B. Conpirions on WuicH THE EFFICIENCY OF INSTRUCTION FOR 
THE MenTALLY DericienT DEPENDS 
The successful organization and functioning of the training 
program for the feeble-minded depend not only upon those 
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factors considered in the preceding section, such as the recogni- 
tion of certain fundamental and specific educational objectives, 
the alleviation of physical and mental handicaps, adequate 
differentiation for instructional purposes, and the like, but also 
upon the presence of certain teaching conditions upon which the 
ultimate value of the training process, either directly or indirectly, 
depends. It becomes therefore our present purpose to discuss 
some of the more important factors determining the efficiency 
of instruction for the mentally deficient. 

The Learning Process of the Feeble-Minded Child. — The feeble- 
minded differ from the superior and normal children only in 
degree, but not in kind, a premise which has been summarized 
as follows: “Born alike but different.”” Thus it would appear 
that the learning process of the mental defective does not differ 
materially from that of any normal child. From a psychological 
point of view, all behavior may be considered and analyzed from 
the standpoint of more or less definite responses to given situa- 
tions. Certain responses, such as reflexes and instinctive tend- 
encies to reaction, are commonly spoken of as unlearned, that is, 
they are held to be innate in the individual; other responses, 
such as habits, are learned reactions. It is the function of the 
educative process to modify and extend these responses whereby 
the individual may be able to adapt himself to that form of society 
of which he is a member as fully and beneficially as possible. 
Education as a process thus becomes a matter of adjustment of 
the individual to his environment. In the light of present-day 
psychology and from the viewpoint of original endowment factors, 
the following principles! seem tenable: (1) Instincts do not de- 
termine many or important human activities; (2) Human beings, 
irrespective of their mental level, are endowed with a stimulus- 
response mechanism; (3) The behavior of an organism is due to 
its tendency to maintain or restore its previous physiological 
equilibrium; and (4) Individuals vary widely with respect to 
their receptivity to stimuli (7.e., to situations) and their ability 
to make responses. Learning per se is the selection of the con- 


1For much of the substance in this paragraph I am indebted to Dr. Stuart 
M. Stoke, of the University of Buffalo. 
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summatory response to a given situation and takes place mainly 
by means of two general methods, namely, association wherein 
temporal contiguity is the conditioning factor; and trial-and- 
error involving problem situations primarily, responses which 
are usually overt, and solutions attempted with random responses. 
In both types of learning, the same laws control alike the re- 
sponses selected by the feeble-minded and by the normal child. 
In general, all learning is habit formation, habits being formed 
upon the basis of these laws or principles. The kinds and com- 
plexity of habits which any individual can form depend, then, not 
only upon the functionality of these principles but also upon the 
sensitivity and complexity of the nervous system. Thus, human 
beings learn whatever they are capable of learning according to 
the same general laws, although not all are apparently capable 
of learning the same things and in the same way even under 
optimal conditions. Up to the limitations set by limited en- 
dowment of a mental sort, the feeble-minded child is usually 
found to be able to do the ordinary kind of school work quite 
accurately correlating with mental age’ and by means of the 
same intellectual processes. To a very considerable degree what 
he learns depends upon the nature and the rate of the intellectual 
or learning process. 

The mentally retarded child if given only ordinary school 
opportunities seems to get about all he is capable of getting by 
way of scholastic achievements. This principle we believe tends 
to show that, in the past, the scholastic training of the feeble- 
minded, whether under public, private, or institutional auspices, 
has been somewhat overevaluated; and that far too much con- 


_ sideration has been given to the more purely literary or academic 


instruction and too little to social, moral, habit, and occupational 


| training. This principle, if it is true, shows that a great deal of 


money can be saved in the education of large numbers of mentally 
defective children in our public schools through the incorporation 
of special-school training in the educative program. Since the 


intellectual factor, that is, the factor of mental level, is a rela- 


tively fixed one, and since, speaking broadly, the school cannot 
1See Correlation Charts, Appendix, II. 
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increase this, the teacher’s chief function and privilege seems to 
be that of exercising whatever intelligence the child has and 
expressing it in terms of school work. In other words, the real 
educational opportunity of the special school rests not upon an 
endeavor to increase mental level but to increase mental function. 
It is perhaps comparable to the carpenter who by virtue of 
necessity and circumstances has but few tools; these, however, 
he has been trained to use well in the usual constructional opera- 
tions. Indeed, he is often a better workman than the carpenter 
with many tools who has really never learned to use them prop- 
erly. Likewise the defective child who, although of relatively 
low mental capacity or level by virtue of its development, is 
superior morally, socially, and occupationally to his normally 
endowed brother. 

Adaptation of the Educational Process to the Mental Level of the 
Mentally Deficient Child. — In order that the instructional process 
may be adapted to the needs, capacities, and interests of the 
feeble-minded child, it becomes necessary that a relatively large 
degree of teaching freedom be given the teachers in the special 
school. This freedom has to do more especially with the general 
management of the details of the program, the time for schedul- 
ing the various subjects to be taught, the length of the class- 
period, the degree of efficiency essential for individual advance- 
ment or promotion, and the interchange of subjects on the part 
of the individual. This does not mean, however, that the 
instructional staff is to follow no program at all or a more or less 
purposeless or meaningless form of procedure. It does mean that 
individual pupil-advancement must be uppermost in the teacher’s 
plan of instruction, that the mental defective must be placed 
where he will réceive the most beneficial training, and that the 
method of presentation must be adapted to the mental and 
educational level of the child. Furthermore, as we shall show in 
Chapter VIII, there is to be a daily program for the special type 
of school as there is in other divisions of the public school 
system. However, the teaching staff must, be freed from all 
restraints that tend to hamper the development of the mental 
defective. 
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Pedagogy for the Feeble-Minded. — Broadly speaking, there is 
no special pedagogy involved in the training of the mentally 
defective child. The general principles are the same as for the 
normal child. However, the conditions are very different, 
the rate of progress and the teaching ‘‘pace”’ much slower. To 
maintain a rather continuous interest on the part of the mentally 
deficient, use should be made constantly of graphic, concrete 
school material. Specifically, the special type of the teaching 
process is the “‘object lesson,” although simple projects are of 
value. There is no particular difficulty attached to the planning 
of the schoolroom education of the subnormal child, since he 
will do well usually wherever placed, provided he is understood 
by the school, the work is adapted to his mental age, and the 
teacher is instructed to be satisfied with the best that the child 
can do. It is not his liabilities which should be catalogued and 
indexed ; rather, his assets should be appraised, approved, and 
developed to the utmost. 

General Methods of Instruction. — The technique of instruc- 
tion should be adapted to the mental and educational level of the 
child. The educational principle that the technique of instruc- 
tion, including the methods and devices of the teacher, should be 
adapted to the mental and educational level of the child has 
found a place in all educational literature, irrespective of the 
type of individual concerned. In order that the individual 
pupil may be reached, methods adapted to the particular child’s 
difficulties and deficiencies must find their application. For 
example, the alphabetic method of teaching to read, now in many 
systems relegated to the limbo of past pedagogy, as an initial 
method of instruction, will be found superior to the present-day 
phonic, word, or sentence method with many mental defectives. 
This does not necessarily mean, however, that these latter methods 
are never to be used in the special school; as a matter of fact, 
once the reading foundation has been made secure through the 
alphabetic method, it is, in the best of our special institutions, 
builded upon by the phonic method. When the special difficulties 
of the child have been discovered, a simple change in method 
may often bring about really remarkable results. 
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wever, remedial or corrective methods do not function 
‘ding to an automatic or self-application principle. The 
ses of the special school should be in charge of highly trained 
teachers who are able to diagnose and analyze the child’s dis- 
abilities, and, once having done this, to so adjust the teaching 
procedure and instructional content to meet the individual needs 
and capacities. Whether or not it is financially justifiable to 
give all feeble-minded children the advantages not only of group 
instruction but more especially of a rather high degree of individu- 
alized instruction may be questioned. It seems plausible to 
state that when a mentally defective child shows very definitely 
an incapacity or an inability of making further academic progress, 
he should, wherever possible and practical, be given some form 
of occupational training and an opportunity to develop personal 
attitudes and ideals and healthy habits, although none of these 
phases of the training process should ever be absolutely separated, 
for they will find their greatest value in the degree to which they 
are interrelated and interwoven. It is certainly true that 
children who appear unable to receive further profit from an 
instructional process of a literary sort are much better off in 
school under proper supervision and with minds occupied with 
meaningful and purposeful acts than they would be in some of 
their own homes or on the streets, where numerous serious social 
complications are bound to arise sooner or later. 

Although the most important teaching process in the special 
school is the object lesson, there are certain other processes 
that have a place in the training program. Such instructional 
means include (a) educational tests and measures, the purpose 
of which is both diagnostic and prognostic — that is, to determine 
what the child already knows, what he does not know, and the 
scholastic progress being made from time to time; (0) oral and 
written reviews, stressing the former in the case of the feeble- 
minded, for the purpose of integrating or unifying the elements 
of any subject, on the one hand, and of all the related subjects on 
the other; (c) drills, either by means of formal repetition or 
through the application of similar principles or elements in terms 
of new subject matter, for the purpose of content fixation and 
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habit formation; and (d) teaching in the narrower sense — in- 
cluding the use of books, simple talks and discussions, questions, 
topics, outlines, drawings, pictures, objects, maps, stencils, 
exercises, simple experiments, the solution of simple problem 
situations, and concerted activity or group instruction —a 
method of procedure more commonly spoken of as the “socialized 
recitation.” 

Many things must be taught the feeble-minded child which 
need not be taught the normal or superior individual, as such, 
since the latter acquire them more or less‘incidentally in the teach- 
ing process. Much more repetition, drill, and work of a formal 
nature are necessary with mental defectives than with other 
children, for whereas the normal and superior grasp the signifi- 
cance upon one or twopresentations of the facts, the feeble-minded 
need many presentations of the same or similar principles. 
Whatever may be the reason for this — whether drills develop 
the mental functions or increase the intellectual capacities, or 
merely develop good study habits, habits of attention and 
application, or develop a certain physiological capacity for 
memory or various other skills, or develop a certain mental 
technique which may function in many situations — whatever 
be the reasons, formal drill in the case of the feeble-minded 
children is very effective. 

It follows, therefore, that formal exercises and drill should not 
only be a teaching device of first importance but that the drill 
processes employed should be made especially interesting, vital, 
and dynamic. Also, these more formal processes should be 
supplemented by methods of incidental instruction, by the 
object lesson, and wherever possible by simple problem or 
project work. 

The so-called ‘‘developmental method” of the instruction of 
mental defectives can be made excellent use of, although in 
this instance more use must be made of telling, directing, and 
demonstrating. Further, the process must be of extremely 
slow procedure, going on by means of very short, related, inte- 
grated steps. Although many, possibly the majority, of the 
children in the special school will be unable upon their own 
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initiative to make any considerable progress, nevertheless if we 
have as our teaching ideal the development of those powers and 
capacities of the child which will function, later, independently 
of the teacher, we should give them the opportunity, with much 
direction, supervision, and guidance, to attempt the solution of 
simple problematic situations or even projects commensurate 
with their motor skill, understanding, and interest range. 

The learning process of the feeble-minded child has previously 
been considered. The first law of learning, that of reintegration, 
is of particular value. For one of the first and main problems 
of the teacher is to find out what the child knows and does not 
know, what he can do and cannot do, what is inclusive and what 
is exclusive in his range of comprehension, and on the basis of 
this information, through or by means of similar situations or 
identical elements, pass on to the following step in the learning 
procedure. In the teaching of the feeble-minded, it becomes 
primarily a question of simple gradation, slow procedure, adapta- 
tion of the technique of instruction to the mental and educational 
level of the child, and teaching method, if some degree of success 
is to be achieved every day. 

It has been found advantageous to begin the training of these 
mentally deficient children with simple exercises which involve 
the use of the large or axial muscles; exercises such as walking, 
running, skipping, hopping, going in and out the rounds of a 
ladder horizontally placed, or up and down steps ; simple rhythmic 
games; dusting, sweeping; handling large tools; driving nails 
into a section of wood with or without the use of lines to guide 
the procedure; constructing a crude table or bench; braiding 
with heavy twine; sewing with a large bodkin or making a design 
with a large needle on sewing cards; making mats — first, small 
and coarse, later, larger and finer ones; and numerous other 
exercises of a rather similar nature. The purpose of these is not 
the acquisition of skill but the development of bodily and muscu- 
lar coérdination — something in which mentally defective 
children are almost always deficient. This type of training thus 
prepares the way for more refined, more complicated, and finer 
movements and adjustments. 
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Systematic, orderly progress, the achievement of some degree 
of success each day are very essential in special-school training. 
Whether we follow the logical, the psychological, or the so-called 
“natural order” of learning, some semblance of progress must be 
adhered to in the development of facts, interests, attitudes, or 
skills, whatever may be the nature of the activity involved. 

The mental level of the children considered in our study 
necessitates the use of objective, concrete methods of instruction, 
predominantly. Successful teaching in the case of the feeble- 
minded involves, therefore, not only a simple gradation of work 
and slow instructional procedure, as indicated above, but instruc- 
tion and training by means of group activities, dramatization, 
field trips, objects, things, and the like, rather than by means of 
pure abstractions, words, symbols, rules, and formulae. Some 
one, in this connection, has characterized the feeble-minded as 
being “thing-minded” rather than “‘thought-minded.” They 
are not predisposed toward reasoning, cognition, or reflection ; 
rather they are interested in seeing and doing things, in whatso- 
ever is concrete and objective. That is, as a group, they may be 
characterized as being ‘‘eye-minded,” ‘‘ear-minded,” or “‘ muscle- 
minded.” It would appear that, being thus attuned, the actual 
handling of things and the doing of things tend in themselves to 
create problem situations and so are of greater value in motivat- 
ing the work than would be the mere reading or thinking about 
various situations, or of working out mental solutions of which 
the feeble-minded are as a rule incapable of determining the 
correctness. 

Nevertheless, in so far as possible, the mentally deficient child 
should be trained to become as efficient in abstract thinking, in 
the forming of correct concepts, and in making correct applica- 
tions as he is in concrete thinking. Progression from the latter 
to the former must be made by simple, slow gradation from the 
more concrete to the less concrete. It should be noted, however, 
that it is never entirely safe to abandon wholly the visible, the 
tangible, the concrete, the objective; where abstract quantities 
are used, they must be constantly re-vitalized by concrete 
reference and application. 
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Teachers will take constant care to see that interest and 
attention do not flag. Fundamental interests are those which 


arise from internal, definite stimuli. New interests are added — 


through old ones by the discovery of those elements which are 
common to both the old and the new. Attention follows interest ; 
passive attention, a response to but one stimulus, or undi- 
vided attention, is of much greater value than active or forced 
attention, a response given in the presence of conflicting stimuli 


and hence divided. The things taught best in the special school - 


are those most nearly related to the child’s interests, both funda- 
mental and acquired. Thus it is that manual work makes a 
strong appeal to the subnormal child, appealing as it does to 
certain instinctive tendencies and interests, such as play, con- 
structivity, manipulation, activation, and muscular exercise. 


In order, then, that the work of the school might be organized | 


in accordance with the doctrine of interest, the idea seems to have 
arisen that children should commence their training with problem- 
or project-work — for example, the making of useful things — 
rather than with single operations or formal drills. This is of 


course a very commendable tendency, but many authorities - 


possessing extensive experience with mental defectives of low 
grade or with serious muscular incodrdinations, feel that better 
results are obtained by formal drills on simple processes. To 
start the child who has no control of the tools or of the ele- 
mentary processes on complicated problems will cause blundering, 
the spoiling of tools and materials, confusion, and the loss of 
confidence. We should emphasize that the purpose of manual 
training at the outset for these cases is to improve muscular 
codrdination, to develop hand skill, to acquire dexterity in 
handling tools, rather than to produce an artistic product, that 
these results are achieved most rapidly by repeated drills, and 
that the method is not contrary to the doctrine of interest or of 


the psychology of habit-formation, in so far at least as the mental _ 


defective is concerned, since as a rule he enjoys repetition. 

The “object lesson” is a teaching device which has for its main 
purpose an increase of knowledge by means of the direct study 
of materials, processes, or conditions; it is an application of the 
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concrete, an endeavor to subordinate the printed page to the use 
of the individual’s sense, and the repetition of mere words or 
abstractions to relatively clear ideas concerning real things. 
Thus, by means of the object lesson when properly presented, the 
mentally deficient child gains a first-hand acquaintance as well 
as an understanding of the concrete factors which make up his 
environment. From the point of view of our discussion, this 
method or teaching device seems to present three values of im- 
portance: (a) it is a dynamic means of presentation, being 
vitally motivated and so arousing a high degree of interest, 
causing the interest thus aroused to be maintained for a con- 
siderable length of time; (b) when taught in its relationships, the 
information which the child gains takes on a new meaning. 
Thus, when presented in terms of unification of the more im- 
portant aspects of the educative process, it takes on many new 
meaningful aspects. Instead, then, of these various aspects 
being pure abstractions, the child comes to view them as real 
means of obtaining a mastery over his environment. At the 
same time an opportunity is presented whereby the knowledge 
thus obtained becomes functional. Transfer of training takes 
place by means of the common elements in the activities involved ; 
hence, whatever direct training of a practical kind the child 
receives is dependent not only upon the conscious effort of the 
teacher but also upon the resemblance, 7.e., the identity of 
elements, between the objects, materials, or activities under 
consideration and the later everyday life of the child. And 
(c) the feeble-minded child requires repetition and constant 
drill throughout the training period. Since the object lesson 
presents a vitalized situation involving like processes in the 
various phases of the activity, many means are given for practice 
and habit formation. 

In terms of the feeble-minded and the training process of the 
special school, two suggestions of considerable practicality follow. 
First, those activities which make an appeal to both funda- 
mental and acquired interests should be used, since attention 
and codéperative effort follow interest. Secondly, object lessons 
should be selected on the basis of continuity of application. 
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As previously stated, with the mental defective, it is not so much 
the acquisition of knowledge that is of value; it is the habits, 
attitudes, and skills formed. Many subnormals are natural 
drifters, due in many instances to the fact that they were in- 
adequately trained in continuity of application. 

Where there is departmentalized instruction, proficiency can 
be attained by means of complete codperation and conferences 
among the teachers concerned ; otherwise, the teacher can present 
the object lesson in a relatively independent manner, although 
at all times considering what has gone before and what is to 
follow, and so teach it in its ultimate relationships. With feeble- 
minded children, materials must be of a simple, concrete, and 
highly practical nature, and throughout the process much 
suggestion and guidance must be exercised by the teacher. 
From the present point of view the project method per se is an 
advanced step in the teaching process, being, as it would appear, 
especially applicable to normal and superior children, although 
possibly feasible for the mental defective if presented in the 
simplest of terms free from complicated abstractions. 

Constantly teachers must develop the technique of lesson 
planning. Opposed to the rather common opinion, it is probable 
that lesson-planning is of greater necessity in the work of the 
special school than in the regular grades — assuming that instruc- 
tion is to proceed on a basis of equal efficiency. In contrast to 
the many aids and devices at the command of the regular-school 
teacher, under present conditions the program of the special 
school appears to be organized in a fairly general way and the 
teacher is expected to exercise considerable freedom in the 
planning and presentation of details, subject to certain general 
restrictions. The real teacher will not only adjust and shift the 
training procedure in accordance with the varying needs and 
capacities of the mentally defective child at the time of entrance 
in the class, but more especially as his developing requirements 
present themselves to view — a really difficult task in itself. It 
is apparent that this cannot be done satisfactorily except through 
constant study of the many problems involved, through careful 
preparation, and through daily lesson-planning. For the trained 
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and experienced teacher an outline form is usually sufficient ; 
for the inexperienced teacher an elaborate plan, involving leading 
questions, teaching devices, means of approach, and processes, 
is usually necessary. 

Whatever seat-work there may be should include matters of a 
simple problem-solving nature which tend to challenge thought 
and necessitate continuity of application — all interrelated with 
the actual work of the recitation itself. Further, it should offer 
an opportunity for application of principles learned during the 
recitation. 

In spite of their intellectual handicaps, in spite of what we hear 
from various sources, these children continue to present many 
unsolved problems both to the educator and psychologist. 
Even so, in spite of the reputed simplicity of this particular 
teaching process, it cannot be overemphasized that the real 
teacher, aware of the wonderful opportunity and imbued with a 
true professional spirit, will receive her greatest reward in the 
satisfaction of a task well done, namely, the positive social, 
moral, occupational, and economic transformation she has helped 
to bring about in her pupils. Thus she will not shirk her 
responsibilities. 

With mentally deficient children, praise and encouragement 
are very effective incentives to best efforts. Small rewards — 
candy, for example — given at the completion of the activity, are 
usually as effective with children of this type as are rewards of 
intrinsic value among normal children. Many times, simply a 
word of commendation or an encouraging glance is enough to 
bring about redoubled efforts and assiduity. It is true, of course, 
that herein rests a danger. Mental defectives are very com- 
monly self-centered and egotistical; hence, these propensities 
may be very easily overstimulated by such means. Properly 
used, praise and encouragement are legitimate and worth while 
for bringing forth the best in feeble-minded children; and so, 
if understood, these rewards may find an important place in the 
pedagogical category of the special-school teacher. 

Size of the Class. — A factor most frequently emphasized for 
successful special-school training is that the size of the group for 
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instructional purposes be small. It would appear that in actual 
practice the enrollment in classes for mental defectives varies 
from 8 or g to 20 or 25 in different cities and countries. A recent 
investigation concerning the practice in American cities has 
revealed that the established enrollment was 15 pupils per class 
in 42 cities, 20 in 9, 12 in 6, Io in 3, 15 or less in 67, and 20 or 
less in g2 cities. In only five cities was a registration exceeding 
twenty pupils found. State laws in Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
and New York limit the number to fifteen. On the other hand, 
there are found those who feel that there should not be more than 
four or five pupils per teacher, upon the supposition that under 
such conditions the teacher would be able to give these sub- 
normals more attention, assistance, encouragement, drill, stimu- 
lation, and supervision, thus enabling the pupils to progress more 
rapidly.+ 

In connection with the training of feeble-minded boys and girls 
certain objections to small instructional groups are obvious. 
Under present conditions, it is too expensive to provide four or 
five of these children with the proper form of instruction and 
educational equipment necessary —as well as_high-salaried 
teachers. However, in segregating the mentally deficient chil- 
dren, the progress of the normal and superior children is facili- 
tated. Further, educationally speaking, the very small class 
is not justifiable. The intellectually subnormal child can very 
easily be overwhelmed by too much instruction. After the 
intellectual saturation point has been reached, the law of 
diminishing returns becomes functional in so far as instruction 
and drill, on the one hand, and labor, on the other, are con- 
cerned. It takes the mentally defective child a much longer 
time to acquire and digest information and to form his “hier- 
archy of habits.”” However, whatever merit attaches itself to 
these arguments against very small classes for the feeble-minded, 
we feel that the third point is of much greater importance from 
the point of view of our discussion. Children, more especially 
mental defectives, gain a great deal of benefit, particularly of a 


1 Wallin, J. E. W.: Education of Handicapped Children, pp. 134-135. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 
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social sort, from the reciprocal give-and-take, from the stimula- 
tion, and the arousal of interest, which come from an orderly 
and well-conducted classroom procedure. Feeble-minded chil- 
dren learn the necessary lessons of practical life much better 
from contacts with numerous companions than from two or three 
classmates. In fact, what the typical subnormal child needs 
perhaps most of all is social adaptation. This is best developed 
through actual contacts in the classroom, the gymnasium, on 
the playground, and in the shops. Instruction of a highly indi- 
vidualized type, supplemented by concerted activity, is to be 
desired with the normal and superior; for the feeble-minded the 
point of emphasis should be on group activities of all feasible 
kinds. 

It would appear that the size of the class for mental defectives 
will depend upon the degree of deficiency, mental, social, moral, 
or otherwise; upon the degree of homogeneity within the class; 
and upon the nature of the subject-matter to be presented. 
The teaching of a group of twenty rather evenly graded sub- 
normals would presumedly be no more difficult nor heavier from 


_ the point of view of the teaching load than would be the instruc- 


tion of fifteen children of varying mental levels. For our pur- 
poses, therefore, an instructional group of approximately twenty, 
organized upon the basis of sex, may be suggested as typical of 
our special-school training program. 

Summary and Conclusions. — The general aim or objective of 
special-school training is to make of the feeble-minded children 
coming under its instruction law-abiding citizens, socially 
adaptable, and economically self-sufficient through worth-while 
labor and productivity. 

The specific aims are: (1) The need of a psycho-educational 
analysis of each individual in accordance with the plan advocated 
under Standardized Fields of Inquiry (Chapter I, pp. 9-10); 
(2) An adapted curriculum, suited to the mental and educational 
level of the children concerned, with well-trained teachers and 
well-equipped classrooms; (3) Training of a prevocational and 
vocational nature, with an emphasis on the former of a more or 
less diversified type. In other words, provision should be made in 
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the special school for a broad, basic training, rather than a 
highly specialized type, the primary aim being the cultivation 
of a right attitude of work; (4) Mental hygiene, including sex 
hygiene, the aim being emotional stability and normal social 
relations in simple life situations; (5) Health education, as an 
integral part of the educational program rather than an extra- 
curricular activity, the purpose being the development of phy- 
sique and habits of health; (6) Social conformity, including good 
citizenship; a knowledge of moral principles; stable motor co- 
ordinations; courteous manners; clear speech; and the like. 
Specifically, the making of the feeble-minded child to act in 
accordance with the recognized principles of society and to appear 
and act in just about the same manner that any ordinarily intel- 
ligent person appears and acts; (7) Guidance and supervision, 
since much of the success of the special school will depend upon 
the responsibility for the mental defective exercised after he 
leaves school at the age of sixteen or before; and (8) The general 
influence upon public school organization, administration, and 
teaching method by an endeavor to fit the school to the child 
rather than the child to the school. 

The learning process of the feeble-minded does not differ 
materially from that of the normal child. In teaching the mental 
defective, it becomes a question of simple gradation, slow pro- 
cedure, adaptation of the technique of instruction to the mental 
and educational level of the child, and teaching method. Thus, 
systematic, orderly procedure, and the achievement of some 
degree of success each day, are particularly important in the 
special-school training. Likewise the size of the class is an im- 
portant question for consideration. For our purposes an instruc- 
tional group of approximately fifteen to twenty, organized upon 
the basis of sex, may be suggested as typical for our special- 
school training program. 

With these objectives for special-school training and the 
conditions upon which the efficiency of instruction for the mental 
defective depends in mind, it now becomes our purpose to con- 
sider the classification for instruction and training of the intel- 
lectually handicapped. 


CHAPTER III 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 
FOR MENTAL DEFECTIVES 


In the present and following chapter it is our purpose to present 
an analysis of the instructional program for mental defectives. 
The training process has been divided into two general divisions, 
the first including sense, manual, physical, and occupational 
training; the second, the more important phases of academic 
work in the special school. It will be seen that an ‘attempt has 
been made to consider each of these phases with respect to specific 
aims, content, and methods of actual teaching involved, and to 
interrelate these around one central core of development — more 
especially the mental aspect of life. No one factor of instruction 
should be interpreted as an isolated unit in itself, although it 
presents apparent specific objectives, but only as a means of a 
well-rounded development of the individual child, socially, 
morally, occupationally, and economically. 


A. SENSE TRAINING 


In the introduction of the English translation of The Montesori 
Method ' credit is given for the fact that “much of the material 
used by Dr. Fernald at Waverley is almost identical with the 
Montesori material,’ and then, parenthetically, ‘‘it may interest 
American readers to know that Dr. Seguin, upon whose work 
that of Dr. Fernald is based, was once head of the school at 
Waverley.” In other words, the Montesori material is almost 
identical with that used at the Walter E. Fernald State School 
and the “physiological method” which we shall discuss, with 
certain modifications and extensions, is one which for seventy 


1Montesori, M.: The Montesori Method. Macmillan. 
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years has been used at Waverley. The impress that Dr. Seguin 
and Dr. Fernald have left on that school is still shown in the 
methods and materials used there, especially in the training of 
the extreme low-grade feeble-minded. The discovery of the 
moron groups by means of improved diagnostic and psycho- 
logical methods has made possible the approach to rehabilitation, 
not primarily perhaps by the method of psychological education, 
but through social education. The primary object has been to 
enable these individuals to get along in the world by making the 
most of their innate capacities. 

Meaning and Purpose of Sense Training. — Sense training is 
not a process or system whereby the sense organs are perfected 
or refined, although it may render perhaps the nervous pathways 
or arcs more permeable and so improve their conductivity. Its 
chief function is mental, developing what we may choose to 
term the “sensory consciousness” of the child. Where properly 
directed, sense training should increase the speed, accuracy, and 
range of observation. It should also help the child to dis- 
criminate more fully between stimuli, to notice small differences, 
to acquire facts regarding varied situations, to compare and 
contrast facts, to draw correct inferences and conclusions from 
the facts thus compared, to classify facts and organize and arrange 
them in logical sequence, and to give the right names to those 
facts discovered. Indeed, one of the most important objectives 
of sense training is the development of systematic and methodical 
observation. 

Need for Sense Training of the Feeble-Minded. —'The normal 
child — through his play, games,. playful occupations, and con- 
stant experimentation — may secure all the training of a sensory 
and motor nature required in his contact with the environment. 
But with the mentally subnormal child the case is radically 
different; he must have such experience, contacts, or training 
literally thrust upon him. 

Types of Sense Training to Be Given. — Owing to the fact that 
scholastic work even in its simplest and most elementary form is 
impossible with the lowest grades of mental subnormality, 7.e., 
the idiot and the low-grade imbecile, exercise must predominate 
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: 

in the training of such, preferably as a part of the daily routine. 

| If the energies of the children can be consumed by simple forms 

_ of work and outdoor recreation, they will not have much time for 
conduct of a disorderly nature which might otherwise arise in 

| the earlier stages of the training process. Besides long walks 

, under the guidance of a teacher, certain exercises can be brought 

into use in a methodical way. 

Two of the best forms of this nature and for this purpose are 
h found in the stone pile and the “walking ring.” 

(1) Stone Piles. — This consists simply of two rings or squares 
placed a considerable distance apart. Stones, whose size varies 
according to the needs of the class using them, are placed in either 
| ring or square. The exercise consists in carrying them from one 
_ ring to the other. 

(2) Walking Rings. — These walking rings are an excellent 
' source of exercise for the low-grade defective. The better ones 
, are made of cement, drained so they can be used both summer and 

winter, with a covering similar to that of the top of a tent or an 
f awning. No standard size would be adhered to necessarily, 
f since size is conditional upon conditions and available space. 
__ The exercise consists in walking around the ring or pavilion in 
i single file, by twos, by threes, and so on, varying the line of 
_ march as much as possible. 

_ In pre-kindergarten work, a walking ladder, a balance beam, 
| and steps are used. 

t (1) The Walking Ladder. — The walking ladder is built upon 
> stands so that it can be readily placed upon the floor. It is eight 
_ feet long, twelve inches wide, and with rungs placed about one 
_ foot apart. The child is taught to walk, placing the feet alter- 
’ nately in between the rungs, or upon them. 

(2) The Balance Beam. — The balance beam is eight feet in 
| length and four inches in width. The child is taught to walk in 
"a manner similar to that of walking a rail. 

(3) Steps. — The steps consist of three steps, each six inches 
| in height. Special care should be taken that the child goes up 
and down these steps in a proper way —not, for example, 

going up in the usual manner and down backwards using both 
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hands and feet. Any incorrect movement should be rectified 
at the earliest possible moment. 

For sense training proper,! the work is directed along the 
following lines : 

(1) Touch. — The material for training the sense of touch is 
usually kept in a large bag. One of two methods is ordinarily 
followed. With the material in the bag, the child is asked to: 
put in his hand and grasp one of the objects. Or else, with the 
material upon the tables, the child is blindfolded and then places. 
his hand on objects and substances of contrasting qualities. At 
first, he is expected to notice only the different sensations pro- 
duced by the contrast; gradually he is asked to select various. 
objects by the sense of touch alone. Later he is asked to name 
them. When the object has been identified, it is brought out in 
full view, as in case of the material in the bag, and a minute or 
two is taken during which it is discussed — the use which is made 
of it, where it is to be found, etc. 

The materials used in this training should include practically 
all the common articles which the child is likely to meet either in 
the school or out of it. A list of those articles which have been 
found practicable follows : 


baseball buttons soap 
worsted ball nails mitten 

doll tablespoon saucer 
china egg teaspoon faucet taps 
domino knife screw driver 
chalk fork spool 

tin box butter knife croquet ball 
hairbrush shoe laces bottle 

small brush suspenders cork 
sandpaper pocketbook thimble 
lead pipe toothbrush Screws 
stone comb hook 
wooden block kid glove shoe 

tin cups handkerchief garters 
safety pin hammer door knob 


(2) Hearing. — For the development of the sense of hearing 
the classroom should be provided with a small, serviceable screen. 


1 See Seguin, Edward: Idiocy, and Its Treatment by the Physiological Methed. 
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The teacher first gives the sound from behind the screen; the 
children are then questioned as to what animal or instrument 
is associated in their minds with the sound. As in touch train- 
ing, the children will notice at first the contrasts, gradually 
coming to distinguish the various sounds so as to be able to 
name them. When once the children have named the particular 
sound successfully, a short discussion is held relative to the 
object under consideration. If an animal, questions regarding 
its use, appearance, and the like, are asked; if a means of 
conveyance, often the pupils can tell much about it. Sounds 
representing the common things of life should be presented, of 
which the following may be considered typical : 


tambourine siren whistle dinner bell 
cymbals rooster crow watchman’s rattle 
drum bird hen cackle 

tin horn ordinary whistle sleigh bell 
triangle ordinary bell cowbell 


(3) Smell. — The material for this phase of sense training 
should be contained in small glass-stopper bottles. The bottle 
is passed around the class by the teacher and each child receives 
a good whiff of its contents. By gradual steps they soon come to 
name it, either, in the lowest mental cases, as pleasant or un- 
pleasant, or by actual name. 

Although the list of materials used should obviously include 
only those things common to the present and future experiences 
of the children, yet it ought to be made as complete as possible. 
Some of the things which may well be used are as follows: 


ammonia gasoline oil of lavender 
vinegar camphor peppermint 
vanilla sachet powder oil of wintergreen 
iodoform formaldehyde perfume 

coffee kerosene extract of lemon 
cinnamon turpentine tea 


(4) Taste. — As in the case of smell, the materials used in the 
training of the sense of taste should be contained in small bottles 
with glass stoppers. Small sticks can be used as a means of 
placing a small portion of the substance into the child’s mouth. 
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Both ends can be used and then it can be thrown away. After 
the children have tasted the substance in question, their facial 
expressions will usually express the result — whether pleasant 
or unpleasant. Gradually they acquire the ability to name it, 
after which a short talk can be given as to its usefulness. 

Again, common substances should be procured for use, the 
objective being to acquaint the child with that with which it will 
most likely meet in everyday life. The following is suggestive of 
the materials to be used : 


quinine sugar cinnamon 
salt ginger vinegar 
mustard tea molasses 
coffee alum pepper 
tannic acid cocoa cloves 
peppermint castor oil wintergreen 


It will, through patient and persistent instruction, be possible 
to train the children so that they are able to classify the various 
tastes. Upon questioning, the teacher will receive such descrip- 
tions of the taste as sweet, sour, bitter, tart, and salty. 

(5) Color. — Sense training with respect to color differentia- 
tion is to be given with all the individual attention to the children 
possible. Various methods may be employed, of which the 
following may be considered basic and suggestive. 

Place a large field of color, preferably a square piece of cloth, 
before the child. In the center of the table have a pile of small 
pieces of cloth of various colors. The exercise consists in having 
the child pick out and place upon the large field in front of him - 
the pieces of cloth which correspond or ‘‘match”’ the one he is 
given. 

The teacher may pick up a piece of cloth of one color and ask a 
child to get her another piece just like it. 

The children can also be asked to name the colors. In this 
exercise three questions can be asked: “‘Is this color blue?” ; 
‘‘What color is this?”’; ‘“‘Get me a piece of blue.” 

The materials for this type of work should include not only 
various colors of cloth, but colored sticks, blocks, beads, paper 
strips, and bean bags. The applications should be simple but 
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as practical as possible. For example, a particular application 
may be in the form of comparison with the child’s clothing — 
his blue hat, his white blouse, his red necktie, for example. 

(6) Plain Form. — For this phase of the sense-training process 
plain figures only are used. Two of each kind are spread at 
random over the long table. The teacher, for example, points 
to the figure and asks the child to get her one like it from the 
table. A wall chart can be used in connection with this training. 
The teacher centers attention on a particular figure on the wall 
chart, and directs the child to bring a duplicate of it to her. 

Practically every geometrical figure is used in this work. 
For the solids the dimensions should be about two inches in 
height and two inches at the base. 


cone rectangle hexagonal cylinder 
pyramid cube sphere 

cylinder square ellipse 

triangle half cylinder double cone 

half sphere trapezoid circle 


(7) Color and Form. — The same geometrical forms as used in 
the “plain form work” are used in “color and form,” but in this 
case they are of the four colors — red, blue, green, yellow. Du- 
plicates of each type should be placed upon the table and the 
same procedure followed as outlined under ‘‘plain form.” The 
use of a chart is of advantage in this work. The figures are 
colored to correspond with those upon the table. 

(8) Color, Form, and Position. — Four rectangular blocks are 
placed in front of each pupil and also before the teacher. The 
blocks should be uniform in position — that is, the order of colors 
should be the same. 

The teacher stands in front of the class, which is assembled 
about the large table, and her movements are to be followed by 
the class. For example: she stands the red block on end; 
the class does the same. At first some of the children will set up 
a green block. In such a case rectification should follow immedi- 
ately, whereby the child in error may come to distinguish between 
red and green. She can place the red and green blocks cross- 
wise upon the yellow and blue. The children do the same. Thus 
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any number of combinations can be obtained, by means of the 
four colored blocks’ placement. 

A convenient size for these blocks is eight inches long and 
one and three-fourths or two inches square. Four colors are 
used, viz. — red, green, blue, yellow. 

(9g) Form Boards. — These inset boards should be used in 
connection with the Form Table. Three of the original boards 
used by Dr. Seguin are still in use at Waverley. Other form 
boards which can be used are: the Dearborn 3c; the Shaw 
Picture; and the Lincoln Hollow Square. 

(10) Common Object Table. — On this table it is desirable to 
have small models of the common objects with which the child 
is likely to come in contact in the world outside of the school- 
room. ‘The articles selected may be left to the teacher’s judg- 
ment, for she is acquainted presumedly with the child and its 
environment. 

Much time and patience are required to give the child a clear 
idea of each one of the objects. Various devices and methods 
may be employed, some of which are as follows : 

The teacher holds up model and asks what itis. There follows 
a discussion on the subject. 

The teacher asks a child to bring a specific object. 

Some of the objects which may form a nucleus of this division 
ares: 


ships coffee pot rolling-pin 
rowboat frying pan plates 
clothespins broom cups 
pitchers knife saucers 
table fork dustpan 
hairbrush spoon pail 

comb bed washboard 
mirror chair toothbrush 
automobile street car sled 


In fact, most of the common objects can be added to this table 
with which, in the judgment of the teacher, the children are 
likely to need an acquaintanceship. 

(11) Animal Object Table. — On this table, similar to that 
of the common object study, small models of the most common 
animals are scattered about on the table. The same procedure 
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follows as noted in the preceding section, with a brief but definite 
discussion upon the animal in question. 

A few suggestions are given below but these can be changed at 
the discretion of the teacher in charge. 


fish horse elephant 
turtle cow bear 
giraffe sheep mouse 
pig donkey rat 
monkey dog frog 

hen cat lion 
squirrel tiger camel 
buffalo goat rabbit 


Simultaneous Commissions. — Once the varied senses have been 
sufficiently trained, the requisite motor codrdinations formed, 
and the various objects differentiated to a fairly successful degree, 
the Seguin method presents an admirable opportunity for train- 
ing the mentally retarded child in simultaneous commissions. 
The commissions must be very simple, direct, and within the 
range of the child’s mental and physical experiences. Some 
samples of these commands follow: 


(a) “Walk the ladder; put a yellow block on the window sill; 


and bring a red one to me.” 
(0) “Walk the balance beam; close the door; and place the red 


block on the chair.” 
(c) “Put the red block on the table; open the door; and bring 


the blue blocks over to me.”’ 


It will be recognized at once that the foregoing commissions 
are similar to year V, 6, in the Stanford-Binet Individual Test of 
Intelligence. Obviously, children on the average, with a mental 
age of less than five years, will be unable to put into operation 
three commissions, although they may be able to carry out two. 
Care should be taken, therefore, to put the commissions in the 
form of the mental capabilities involved, gradually where possible 
leading up to commissions such as those noted above. 

Form of Report. — The form of report used for the pupils of the 
Pre-Kindergarten Room should be as specific and comprehensible 
as possible. In filling out this report, unmeaning terminology 
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should be carefully avoided. Clear, concise, accurate descrip- 
tions of the child’s ability should be found in each report. A | 
convenient and helpful form of report is found below: 


REPORT FOR PRE-KINDERGARTEN (SEGUIN) TRAINING 


Name Date 
Sex 

Date of admission to School 

Age (at date of admission) 

Mental Age 

Codperation Application 


SPECIAL GRADING 


I. Sense training 
Touch 
Taste 
Smell 
Hearing 
Color 
Form 
. Dictation and Imitation with colored blocks 
. Hand Training 
. Balance Beam Walking Ladder 
. Deportment 
. Personal Habits 
. Special Notes 


Teacher 
(signed) 


Fundamental Principles concerning the Pre-Kindergarten (Se- 
guin) Training. — One hour is a convenient period for the class 
to remain in the classroom. Usually this is not too long. 
Since the work is varied, the children do not become tired or 
inattentive. As their powers of concentration are necessarily 
weak and uncontrollable, care must be taken that the child is 
not kept too long at one task. 
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In conducting the class it is well to keep the following items in 
mind : 

(1) Bulletin Boards. — These constitute a large factor in the 
educational system. They contain special notices to the teachers 
and lists of classes with specific mental ages. Likewise, every- 
thing of importance to the class can be posted on this board. 

(2) Use of Object. — Try not to talk to a child about anything 
unless it is possible to show him a picture or model of the thing in 
question. 

(3) Roll Call. — At roll call the child is taught to stand up when 
he hears his name called. 

(4) Bearing of Pupils. — Some form of discipline should pre- 
vail in the Seguin Room. Marching from one table to the other ; 
hands off the table except when following out some command of 
the teacher; standing erect at the table; no loud talking or 
laughing; sitting quietly when necessary. These are a few of 
the things which will help keep the class in good order. 

(5) Competition. — The spirit of competition should be en- 
couraged whenever possible. When a child has accomplished 
successfully the task given him by the teacher, it adds a lot of 
interest to the class by allowing the other members of the class 
to clap for him. 

(6) Aid. — The teacher in her enthusiasm for her work is 
liable unconsciously to aid the child too much. Try to help him 
a little but teach the child to do it himself. Never do it for him. 

The chief requisite is a true missionary spirit on the part of 
the teacher. She must have the child at heart, first, last, and all 
the time. No child can be repulsive to her. Filthy habits, 
dirty faces, disgusting appearance — all must have a power of 
attraction to her rather than that of repulsion. Progress is slow; 
the pupils exasperating; obedience to commands reluctant. 
Yet through all this she must love the children, see them as they 
are, and work toward their betterment. A young inexperienced 
teacher desirous of learning, anxious to be trained, who loves 
the children and who in turn is loved by them, can do miracles 
where a trained teacher of the old pedagogical school would fail 


utterly. 
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Summary. — Thus, long before the children are prepared to 
enter upon the work of even the kindergarten, they are prac- 
ticed in sense training in the Seguin Room, as it is designated at 
the Fernald State School. From a glass case filled with toys the 
teacher takes out, for example, a miniature hen. ‘‘Have you any 
feet ?”’ she asks the immobile group before her. Most of them do 
not know. Next she inquires, “‘What do you eat with?” This 
they know, and so she talks about the hen’s bill, its eggs and 
chickens, as the pupils learn to recognize pictures of the barn- 
yard and to crow and cluck. Toy kitchen stoves and tea sets 
furnish a dolls’ tea party, and through those and similar objects 
there is imported a knowledge of the names and purposes of the 
things concerning everyday life. Such exercises or training 
processes would be needless for normal children of ten years, 
the average age of those of the Seguin groups. The recognition 
of different pieces of wood, by their shapes, for example, con- 
stitutes an advanced lesson. The teacher holds up a longitudinal 
piece, and a child matches it from the pile lying on the table, 
while another child tries to make a square piece fit a circular one. 
‘““When do you see stars?” is the next question, as the teacher 
holds up a star-shaped piece of wood. Often it is two or three 
months before there is any clear comprehension of this or a similar 
question. As time goes on, an unusually bright child, relatively 
speaking, when asked to find a ball like the one shown him, finds 
a solution in its double or a dumb-bell. 

Earlier than all this instruction and its accompanying moral 
lessons is the hand training ‘‘ Put your hands together; put your 
fingers in and out; put your hands in a circle; put up your 
thumbs; close your other fingers; open them.” For each of 
these seemingly simple exercises the teacher, day after day, for 
months even, takes the flabby nerveless hands of each child in 
her own and goes through all these maneuvers of progress with 
them. When the hands are partly trained, the children are 
taught to pick up pins from the floor. Then they wind string 
from one ball to another, and put little sticks in a board pierced 
with holes, both exceedingly difficult feats for them to accomplish. 
They learn to recognize objects inclosed in a bag by feeling their 
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shape, and to know the difference between various sounds. 
Through spices and bottles containing liquids of various kinds 
they acquire a sense of taste and smell. 

The chief function, as previously noted, of this hand and 
sense training is mental, developing what we have chosen to call 
a “sensory consciousness.” When a sufficient degree of progress 
has been attained, the child enters the kindergarten, where the 
occupations and games are largely modified to meet the capacities 
and needs of these children. As would be expected, at the 
F.S.S., there is not such a wide or marked division between the 
kindergarten and the primary school as among normal children, 
a principle which of necessity should be carried out and paralleled 
in the type of special-school training advocated in this discussion. 


B. Manuva. TRAINING 


Handwork, or manual training, deals with things rather than 
ideas. It is the objective way to make these children think, 
learning to do through doing. Dr. Fernald has said, ‘‘In this 
education by doing, we not only have a very valuable means of 
exercising and developing the dormant faculties and defective 
bodies of our pupils, but at the same time we are training them to 
become useful men and women.” Dr. Goddard has said: “The 
one thing that fits all these children, the one thing that draws 
out whatever is to be drawn out of them, is training of the hand, 
manual training, industrial training.” 

Manual and industrial training are rapidly becoming the most 
prominent feature of the educational training now being given in 
our best schools, public or private, for the feeble-minded. Here 
are being carried on by the pupils themselves carpentry, painting, 
brick-making, shoemaking, tailoring, dressmaking, broom and 
mattress making, domestic work, and, where conditions allow, 
stock raising, poultry culture, dairying, farming, and other 
industries. These not only prove profitable in the way of finan- 
cial return to the community involved, but offer a splendid outlet 
for the overactive and disciplinary cases, besides offering, as we 
shall later show, an occupational basis for those who are later 
to be placed under supervision in the community. 
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Aim and Purpose. — The aim and purpose of all handwork 
should be: 

(1) To develop that muscular coérdination and control which 
is lacking in most low-grade cases. 

(2) To increase ability for social adjustment or adaptation, 
through experience in codperation. 

(3) With the higher groups, practical experience should lead 
toward vocational training. 

(4) To cultivate self-reliance and keep interest and attention 
cheerfully engaged. 

(5) To develop habits of observation, accuracy, and neatness. 

(6) To develop imagination, originality, judgment, selection, 
and discrimination in so far as each child is physiologically and 
psychologically capable. 

(7) To satisfy the inner urge of constructivity. 

The Nature and General Content of Manual or Hand Training. — 
Having educated or trained the various senses, we can pass on 
to the training of the hand, or manual training, as it is called. 
In ordinary kindergarten work much attention is paid to the 
training of the hand, but, previous to the time when this was first 
brought into use, Seguin was at work training the hands of the 
feeble-minded, and his methods have to a great extent been 
incorporated with those which are now in use. 

If we notice a feeble-minded child who has received no training 
at all, we usually find that there is a great lack of muscular co- 
ordination ; the hands perform with difficulty such simple acts 
as buttoning a coat or even picking up a pin. In the case of the 
normal child this power is acquired early in life; but with feeble- 
minded children, particularly if they have had no previous educa- 
tion, it is not acquired until late — and if education is discon- 
tinued too soon, it may never be acquired at all. Many parents 
have the idea that our only object is to teach their feeble-minded 
children to read, write, count, paint, etc. The idea that manual 
training, first as training, later perhaps as production, is required, 
never enters their minds. No doubt this concept is due to the 
fact that the ordinary child acquires manual training almost 
without any direct training; whereas feeble-minded children do 
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not acquire it unless specifically instructed in it. The hand of 
the mentally subnormal child is exceedingly soft and supple ; 
in directing the child to use the fingers it will be seen that the 
muscular movements are badly directed, since the codrdinating 
power which directs these movements is not properly developed. 
How, then, are we to develop this codrdinating power? By 
means of manual training, we believe. The training of the hand 
to useful occupation is simply a later stage of the cultivation of 
purposive movements aided by the progressive development of 
the senses and the intelligence. If one notices a baby, a number 
of spontaneous movements will be seen — movements which are 
apparently quite purposeless; but as age and intelligence com- 
mence to dawn, these responses or spontaneous movements are 
intuitively or under direction brought gradually into useful co- 
ordination. In some low-class idiots we detect quite purposeless 
or automatic movements — such as rocking to and fro, flicking 
the fingers before the eyes, and so on. Such movements have to 
be replaced by purposive movements. Again, there are children 
who suffer from spasmodic or convulsive movements. Some 
children suffer from athetosis, an affection producing constant, 
slow, irregular movements, and in such cases it is essential to 
bring about through proper exercise a coordination of the muscu- 
lar movements. For example, a child suffering from this athe- 
tosis should be set to pick up and place in their proper cavities 
the marbles on a solitaire board. Afterwards, what is termed a 
“peg board” will be found useful. The pegs first have to be 
grasped by the thumb and forefinger and then inserted into the 
holes in which they fit tightly. Then come exercises in threading 
beads and perforating picture cards, and the building of bricks 
into various forms. All these exercises are exceedingly useful 
for children lacking muscular coérdination, as well as for those 
restless children who are often met with in this class. In all 
these exercises the hand is supplemented by the eye, since, as a 
rule, the hand and eye work together. 

Form boards will be found useful in cultivating accuracy in 
grasping objects. These are flat pieces of wood with circular, 
triangular, square, oblong, etc., cavities into which correspond- 
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ingly shaped pieces of wood have to be placed. At first, the 
tendency is for the feeble-minded child to put the square in the 
circular hole, but as time advances he comes to distinguish the 
varieties of shapes and sizes, placing the square in the square 
hole, the circle in the circular hole, the triangle in the triangular 
hole, and so on. The size-board may also be used. This is a 
flat piece of wood in which there are rounded cavities of various 
sizes into which circular pieces of wood have to be placed so that 
the small inset goes into the small cavity, and the larger circles 
into the larger cavities. Another method is to have a cushion 
covered with spots into which the child sticks pins; this will be 
found useful in training the hand for the more refined muscular 
movements. 

Easy drawing lessons, painting, and making pictures with 
colored crayons, are also of value. Dressing lessons may be 
given with advantage, not only as an individual but as a class 
exercise, in order to assist the children to put on their clothes. 
Buttoning and unbuttoning clothes, lacing shoes, and tying bow- 
knots not only effect this but secure that finer adjustment of 
the fingers so essential to the development of the feeble-minded. 

Occupational Sequence of Manual Training. — With respect to 
industrial training, many of the pre-kindergarten and kinder- 
garten occupations are very serviceable preliminaries to handi- 
craft. Paper-weaving is a splendid preparation for sewing and 
darning; and the instrument which pricks perforated pictures 
will, in the hands of a fairly skillful pupil, often result in employ- 
ment in the shoemaker’s shop; sloyd-work, or simple manual 
arts, may in time lead on to carpentry. It is to be remembered 
that these exercises do not merely train the fingers but also 
through them the intelligence as well. Clay modeling, variegated 
paper mats, and bead necklaces not only train the fingers and the 
fine musculature but serve as stimulants to the spirit of emula- 
tion. There are many children who seem to learn more with their 
hands than with their heads, and with these industrial training 
has a distinct advantage over book learning. However, the 
actual employment to which the child is put will depend to a 
considerable degree upon his personal likes and dislikes. Some, 
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for example, will prefer carpentry ; others, cane-making; others, 
gardening. For children who live in cities certain of these 
occupations cannot be made use of. For these, there are many 
kinds of work which will be found useful for the employment of 
manual-training. Cane-weaving and basket-making are easily 
learned; knitting, crocheting, and darning and laundry work 
should be learned, since these will serve useful purposes in the 
home. 

Elementary Handwork. — Handwork offers many opportunities 
to busy children. All simple work may be done at the large 
table, including zig-zag puzzles, peg-boards, weaving, lacing, etc. 

The following is a list of those activities which have been 
found useful in the Pre-Kindergarten and Kindergarten Rooms: 


bead stringing sewing cards 
building blocks paper cutting 
lacing strips button stringing 
braiding strips cloth cutting 

(These may be hung pin frames 

on the table) large peg-boards 
large sewing cards button straps 
objects to pick up button mold 
jig-saw puzzle stringing 
knitting darning frames 
sock knitting small peg-boards 
top spinning animal peg-boards 
worsted sewing spool winding 
plain sewing ruling 
shoes to lace weaving frames 
shoes to button hand looms 


For boys, training and not production in its strict interpreta- 
tion is the aim of the elementary handwork. The activities or 
exercises of an elementary nature we may note as follows: 

(1) Pounding blocks. — Here the children are given hammers 
and allowed to pound at random — first, with the right hand, 
then with the left, and then with both. The teacher should see 
that they keep in one form of rhythm, notwithstanding the 
random results. 

(2) Color table. — This table is conducted similarly to that in 
pre-kindergarten, and so need not be elaborated upon at this 


point. 
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(3) Sandpaper table. — Here the children sandpaper at random 
the playroom blocks used in sense training. 

(4) Cane-seating table. — Here the seats are made with rope 
rather than with cane. The weaving process involved is, how- 
ever, the same in the case of either material when the child com- 
pletes a seat. The rope can be taken out and done over again. 

(5) Rag sewing. — All the rags of every size and description 
are gathered together in the lower-grade room, and the boys. 
sew them together, later rolling them into balls. They are sent 
then to the proper room where they are used in making rugs. 

(6) Individual Work Benches. — At these benches is done the 
planing, sawing, whittling, etc. ; first, at random, and later more 
or less purposive. 

The two following schedules comprise the work done in the 
elementary handwork for boys: 


SCHEDULE A SCHEDULE B 
Pounding at random Driving nails to a line 
Crosscutting at random Crosscutting to a line 
Splitting at random Splitting to a line 
Planing at random Planing to a line 
Using hatchet at random Using hatchet to a line 
Whittling at random Whittling to a line 
Sandpapering at random Definite sandpapering 


The classes in this work are approximately one hour in length. 
A sample of an hour’s activity in this phase of the training 
process shows clearly that considerable variety is essential with 
children, especially with the mentally subnormal: hammering ; 
color sorting; planing; sawing; cane seating; rag sewing. 

It will be noted that the activities listed under Schedule A are 
random activities; those under Schedule B, definite or “to a 
line.’ By the former, muscular coérdinations and neuronic 
codrdinations tend to be developed and formed. When these 
have taken place sufficiently, definite activity, as opposed to 
random activity, is undertaken, involving the same common 
elements of movement and material. This process leads to pur- 
poseful activity of a pre-vocational nature. | 

When we come to the girls, we find that this elementary work is 
solely for those whose mental level prevents them from starting 
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in at the regular industrial work. That is, training, not pro- 
duction, is the primary aim in view. In this class, the girls 
can be kept the entire day, a half day, or two hours, although 
variety of occupation should be an important matter for con- 
sideration. The purpose of this work, then, is not to produce a 
finished piece of material, but rather to train the pupil to know 
and handle the work done later in the regular manual depart- 
ment. 

Three looms are used in the room which has been set aside at 
the F. S. S. for the elementary handwork for girls. Here, for 
example, is made toweling for the institution. Other work done 
in this room is as follows: fancy needlework; stenciling; crochet- 
ing; hand loom weaving; rag sewing; knitting; bandage making. 

Among the purposeful activities of this phase of the work are: 

(1) Dressing. — Following the shoe-lacing and buttoning-strip 
exercises, classes are to be formed where the child can be taught 
to dress and undress herself. 

(2) Sweeping and Dusting. — Training in this work can be 
given to a low-grade individual. This work can be given in the 
classroom or in any other of the rooms of the school building. 

(3) Bed-Making. — In the special school a room or a portion 
of a room should be set aside where materials are at hand for 
training in this household duty. Regular classes should be held, 
the work being done under the strict supervision of the teacher 
in charge. 

(4) Rubbing. — This form of activity combines both exercise 
and school work for low-grade children irrespective of sex. 
Large pieces of wood are covered with coarse carpeting, with a 
rag attached to both ends. Five or six of these are put in line 
and drawn by ten or twelve children. Thus the floors of the 
school building, especially the halls, are polished and repolished 
each day. Periods for this work are about thirty minutes long, 
twice a day. 

(5) Scrubbing. — In this class the low-grade boys are taught to 
scrub properly. After they have had training and the teacher in 
charge considers them competent, they can be set to do the work 
in various parts of the building. 
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Summary. — Purposive activity is the key-point of the instruc- 
tional process so carefully worked out by Dr. Fernald. His 
underlying motive of utility in all his teaching is especially well 
shown by such a simple operation as the lacing of a boot. Rather 
than teaching this theoretically on two perforated, upright 
pieces of wood, as in Sweden, the children at the F. S. S. learn on 
a real boot, perhaps on one worn by a member of the same group. 
However, the art of buttoning and unbuttoning, as pointed out, 
is acquired on strips of cloth, and is then transferred to each 
other’s garments. - It is all slow, indeed very slow, work, demand- 
ing energy and animation from the teachers who by means of a 
brisk manner and clear voice, must create and hold the atten- 
tion of children whose actual physiological capacity is slight. 

Likewise, the personal duties of everyday life, just because 
they are necessary, are taught as educational objectives. Thus, 
a toilet class, a bed-making class, a sewing class — each con- 
tributes its part to the development of a well-rounded person- 
ality and social adaptability, mental, physical, and moral. 


C. PuysicaLt TRAINING 


Physical Training as a Factor in Psychological Development. — 
Many years ago, it may be recalled, Froebel wrote: ‘‘We cannot 
separate the body from the mind and soul, of which it is the out- 
ward expression, but in the beginning of life the intellectual and 
spiritual nature exists only in the form, and the physical nature 
plays the most important part. If, then, education is to act asa 
guide to natural development and not as a hindrance, it must take 
this fact into account, and, during the first years of life, devote 
itself chiefly to calling out and cultivating the minds and senses, 
which are intended as organs of the mind and spirit, so that when 
the latter begin to act they may find fit instruments to work 
with.” Such were the words of Froebel, written more than a 
half century ago. 

It is pretty generally conceded that the brain is an organ of 
the body, of the physiological nature of the body, like other 
organs, and it is likewise recognized that there is a very close 
and significant interrelationship of the body and mind. It is 
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now known how physical impairment affects the quality and tone 
of the thinking mind and how the life of physical activity as 
carried on by the normal individual in childhood especially 
develops and coédrdinates the mental and muscular systems. 
The feeble-minded child is notably awkward in the manipulation 
of his muscles, whereas the development of the normal child is 
indicated by an increasing accuracy and fineness of muscular 
control. Thus it is that physical training becomes to a very 
considerable degree mental training. And so through manual 
training, occupational training, vocational guidance, etc., in 
training the child to do things we are but recognizing that what 
have seemed the humblest functions of the human organism are 
intimately and closely related to the highest powers, the mental. 

Relationship of Physical and Intellectual Training in Dealing 
with Mental Defectives. — The close relationship now recognized 
as existing between physical and mental training is probably 
most clearly shown in dealing with the mentally subnormal, 
where the development of feeble minds has been hindered greatly 
and is perpetually being hindered by the many infirmities of 
feeble bodies and of imperfect sense avenues. It is apparent 
that movement is the first real manifestation of life; moreover, 
movement is so very closely connected with life that in some 
hidden way muscular activity carries with it the essence of life 
itself, creating ever-expanding stages. Proceeding upward step 
by step from the lowest stage of defect, the idiot, to the normal, 
we can see the importance of this concept. 

(x) The “Profound” Idiot. —‘‘ Helpless, as it were, as an 
infant crying in the night, with no language of an articulate nature 
but a cry,” the profound idiot leads merely a breathing, sleeping, 
eating — hardly a feeding — existence. For neither tissue, nerve, 
nor muscle may respond to or derive complete nourishment from 
food and exercise, and even response to secondary movements 
is impossible. Under ordinary conditions he is and must neces- 
sarily remain an institutional case. The functionality of training 
is absolutely negative in his case. 

(2) The “Superficial” Idiot. — First, a step removed from this 
perpetual infancy, there is the “superficial” idiot. He may be 
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coaxed into voluntary movement by means of imitation un- 
ceasingly prompted and aided. With this feeble spark of hu- 
manity fostered and fed by daily bathing, rubbing, and massage, 
observation may be incited by the presentation of bright-colored 
objects, thereby inducing efforts to crawl, to creep, to roll, to 
seek after, and finally to walk. Such exercises repeated many 
times, at intervals not causing fatigue, are no less necessary 
than nourishing food in the work of nerve, muscle, and tissue 
building, by and through which the individual finally becomes 
capable of walking and feeding himself. Possibly, after a time, 
he may even aid in the care of young children of equally limited 
mental endowment, receiving stimulation from their care. 
This condition of early childhood is the extent of his power — a 
power gained through the most simple of physical movements. 

(3) The Low-grade Imbecile.— The near idiot and the low- 
grade imbecile are the first to whom we can apply any definite 
system of training other than the mere movements of early 
childhood. Here too, however, deficiency of quality and tone 
forbids any exercises not directly associated with objects or strong 
incentives. Exercises with ladders, timed races up-and-down 
hill, or spaced walking, climbing, leaping, swinging, lifting of 
weights, grasping, catching, and throwing of stones —all are 
valuable adjuncts in correcting faults of gait, carriage, and 
grasping power. The utter inability to take hold of and retain 
objects is very characteristic of the imbecile. 

(4) Children of Middle and High-Grade Intelligence. — Possessed 
of greater intelligence, children of middle and high-grade intel- 
ligence and those backward individuals just across the mental 
‘border line” not only get more out of the same exercises and 
occupations than do the duller ones, but, capable of responding 
intelligently to commands, they gain from the various phases of 
physical training a benefit which is invaluable to them in attain- 
ing accuracy, precision, and skills in the arts and crafts, and 
this attainment, as we have previously pointed out, is one of the 
ultimate objectives of the training process. | 

The Physical Training Program. — Active sports should have 
an important place in the physical training program, being 
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especially important and essential as an incentive to effort and 
right living. There should be planned an extensive program of 
active, stimulating amusements or recreations — from the most 
simple plays of infancy, the kindergarten games and outdoor 
sports of early childhood, and the evening dances, in which 
all should be encouraged to join, to the baseball, basketball, and 
football matches of the strongest and brightest of the middle 
and high grade. Brisk walks through the parks or out in the 
country, wherever possible, for those who cannot participate in 
these more active exercises, are indispensable parts of the daily 
routine of the feeble-minded — as is a constant life in the open 
during the milder seasons of the year. However, eternal vigi- 
lance must be the watchword; separation into mentally equal 
groups aids; protection to the weak prevents unfair competition 
and precludes bullying. 

Side by side with the training afforded by the classroom should 
go the calisthenics, the plays, the games, which may be con- 
ducted in the classroom, in the gymnasium, or on the playground. 
Play, in itself, whatever may be its psychological basis, functions 
in terms of social adaptation of the child, besides resulting in 
physical development and betterment. In nearly all games, 
perhaps excepting the case of the very small child, concerted 
activity, so extremely essential in the training of the feeble- 
minded child, is called forth. Thus the child is practically 
forced to curb and subordinate his own desires and codperate 
toward a purposeful end. The games in which he joins will exert 
a positive psychological and educational influence. Those who 
are slow and dull, apathetic in seeing, observing, thinking, doing, 
may be rather quickly benefited by the playing of games. An- 
other advantage gained through playing games is that, as sensory 
perception is quickened, a player comes to see more quickly that 
the ball is coming toward him; that he is in danger of being 
tagged; that it is his turn; or in many other ways be aroused to 
quick responses to things that are taking place round about 
him. Perhaps of more importance in the training that comes 
through games is the development of that mental function 
formerly classified as “will power,” the courage to take a dare or 
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a reasonable risk in determination to reach the goal or to win 
a game honestly. Likewise, there comes the power of self- 
restraint. With smaller children few rules are necessary; but 
as the players grow older more rules appear, requiring greater 
self-control and mental power. 

In giving mentally retarded children games to play and 
exercises to perform it must be kept constantly in mind that the 
majority of them require the very simplest. Some of the games 
which have been found to be of real value to these children are 
suggested below: . 


GAMES ADAPTED TO MEDIUM-GRADE CHILDREN! 


circle ro pins spin the plate kangaroo jumps 

chair relay chase ball merry-go-round 
musical chair somersaults fly little birds 

roll ball target jumping beanbags with targets 
slap Jack lassie toss-and-catch beanbag 
kick ball garden scamps handkerchief race 
bend and stretch relay circular relay hopping 

obstacle race catch ball button 

line block race balance beam center base 

ladder train relay leap frogs 

tag well relay hoop relay black man 

zigzag ball race bell relay horse trot 

bat ball all-up relay teacher ball 

skipping musical blocks bowling relay 
monkey race dictation block race jump the beanbag 
toss-and-catch ball farmer in the dell jump the rope 


The above games are adaptable to the medium-grade children 
found in the special school. For those of a very low grade the 
few following simple games can be used: carrying blocks to a 
table; knocking down block with ball; rolling large balls (children 
in circle); running for balls (plain and colored); kicking down 
blocks; kicking football. 

For the very low grade a red string can be tied to the left foot ; 
then, in teaching them to march, they can be told to raise the 
foot with the red string on it. The marching consists of simple 
fancy drills, marching by twos, by threes, by fours, diagonally 


1See, also, Superintendent’s Bulletin, #54, p. 23, Oakland, Calif., Public Schools, 
for list of typical rhythmic activities. 
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across the room, and around the room. One half hour is a good 
period to devote to calisthenics or marching exercises, the remain- 
ing part of the period being given over to games. In playing the 
games it is well to develop the spirit of competition. For 
instance, wherever possible, sides may be chosen, the winning 
group cheering when the game is concluded. The use of drums 
in this work, especially in the pre-kindergarten room, has been 
found very useful, being used in marching and drilling. In 
practical work they are superior to a piano in putting enthusiasm 
and spirit in the children. 

Physical Training in Relation to Needs of Maturity. — Enough 
has been indicated perhaps to show what can be done by way of 
active sports, plays, games, and exercises, whereby the mental 
development of the feeble-minded can be brought about as far as 
possible through its correlation with the physical. With these 
children, a much greater proportion of time must be spent on 
analysis, demonstration, repetition, and on individualized atten- 
tion. Constantly the teacher must be an active and pains- 
taking leader of her group. Otherwise the general pedagogical 
procedure is rather similar to the methods used in training 
mentally normal children. Each pupil must be considered sepa- 
rately, his mental attitude toward his environment studied, and 
those exercises and games selected which will tend best to develop 
what he needs most. The teachers of the special school must be 
all things to these children, with the idea of developing, in so far 
as possible, a readiness to meet the usual demands of life. And 
it seems to be a rather well-established fact that training or treat- 
ment along motor lines is one of the well-marked pathways to this 
attainment. 

In combining mental and physical training in our program of 
study for the special school, we are guiding and organizing these 
activities in their relation to the needs of maturity. Even 
thinking is primarily a physical process and draws upon the 
vital stores of every organ; the energy, then, that makes clear 
thinking possible, depends largely upon the vigor of the body. 
Enthusiasm, self-confidence, the spirit of adventure, alertness, 
promptness, unselfishness, quick judgment — all these are to be 
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learned on the field of games and sports; and every argument 
for such training of boys applies with equal force to girls. 

Summary. —In the gymnasium the first attempts of these 
mentally subnormal children at conscious physical self-culture 
are very crude. They must learn to walk without shuffling, 
the training being often accompanied by the rather uneven 
beating of a drum struck by a member of the group. Here, 
likewise, are received the first lessons in patriotism by carrying 
a flag, honor dictating that under no circumstances should it be 
allowed to drag on the floor. The stronger members of a par- 
ticular group assist in straightening the arms and legs of the 
weaker associates, and with sudden thrusts poke at the chins and 
heads of the lazy who will not look. up. As a lesson in self- 
control, for example, a halt is called suddenly, and all sit, for a 
few moments, with arms folded. Strongly accentuated music 
arouses their dormant energies, since it is useless to expect the 
low-grade feeble-minded to go through a progressive series of 
physical exercises merely upon hearing the word of command. 
The physical exercises at the F. S. S. have been arranged as 
schedules of movements required in the doing of common things. 
In this way sense training is subserved by the physical training, 
as the child gains the will and desire to do any given exercise. 
First the teacher goes through the exercises step by step. These 
are then imitated by the class, until, by persistent and unwearied 
training, many of the children are able to execute the spoken 
commands. But to make it of real value and significance to the 
feeble-minded one must have faith in the value of such gymnastic 
training. 

Further, we have shown the place and purpose in the physical 
training program of active sports as being especially important 
as an incentive to effort and right living; of plays and games 
functioning primarily in terms of social adaptation besides result- 
ing in physical development and betterment; and of the very 
intimate and close relationships of the physical and mental, 
as also of their relation to the needs of maturity. 
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D. OccuPATIONAL TRAINING 


The Relation of the Feeble-Minded to Industry. — One of the 
principal phases of the problem of the feeble-minded is the rela- 
tion of the mentally subnormal to occupational efficiency. 
What is the mental defective capable of doing? What con- 
ditions are most favorable for his maximum production? What 
are the results of his endeavors to compete with normal indi- 
viduals? It is the purpose of the present section to consider the 
first two points, the third question being considered in detail in 
Chapter VI. 

As previously inferred, there are three more or less distinct 
“types” of the feeble-minded; namely, the very low-grade of 
mental defective, commonly termed the “idiot”; the slightly 
higher type, designated as the ‘“‘imbecile”; and the still higher 
class in the mental scale, now known as the “moron.” In our 
consideration of occupational training we are not concerned with 
those in the first class; they are not ordinarily trained or are 
so defective in motor codrdination and hence control that it is 
an impossibility to develop them into useful individuals. Thus, 
they must remain typically cases of dependency. Unless there is 
some very serious physical disability, the other two types can 
almost always be trained to work in some way. It is with these 
two latter groups we are most especially concerned in special- 
school training. 

Motor Training in the Education of the Feeble-Minded. — 
Because of the negative development in the more complex or 
higher mental processes, such as, for example, reasoning and 
judgment, it is necessary in practically every case to adopt 
motor training in the educational program of the mental defec- 
tives. As a rule, verbal instruction makes little impression on 
imbeciles and morons; nevertheless, they are easily stimulated 
when shown how an act is to be performed, and generally the 
response is fairly satisfactory. By using motor training based 
as it is on the imitative response of the individual, it is possible to 
engage them in some form of serviceable manual work. As we 
shall show in our instructional program for the feeble-minded, 
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this training is a combination of instruction in the elementary- 
school subjects (such as reading, writing, simple arithmetic, and 
geography), and training in some of the general fields of industry, 
mainly in those involving manual work. It would seem in- 
advisable to make any attempt to train wholly incompetent 
functions; rather, whenever this can be definitely determined, it 
seems wiser that they be abandoned and thus apparently sacri- 
ficed in the interest of the more potent ones. Any peculiar 
capacity, bent, special inclination, or native ability should be 
tested out particularly, and studied for any unusual occupational 
possibility. 

Functional Occupations for the Feeble-Minded. —It would 
appear to be a rather well-established point that the best occupa- 
tion for the feeble-minded is general farm work. For this there 
are several apparent reasons; first, farming occupations do not 
require an especially high degree of intelligence; the usual rural 
environment does not present the degree of complexity of city 
conditions; men and women are happier and more contented 
under the changing routine of rural labor, where fresh air and out- 
of-door exercise are conducive to good health. However, in the 
majority of communities wherein the special school is likely to 
be established, occupational training in agriculture will not be 
feasible; but besides this occupation there are many others, as 
experience has shown, in which the feeble-minded can be trained 
in the excellent results. Among the occupational pursuits which 
may be presented are carpentry; chair-caning; brush-making; 
weaving (mats, rugs, hammocks, and towels); knitting, sew- 
ing, embroidery, printing, shoe-repairing, painting, plumbing, 
the simpler elements of tailoring, basketry, general housework, 
laundry work, cooking, millinery, paper-tearing, cutting, and 
construction work. As previously noted, just as it is possible 
to analyze the mentality of the normal individual and place him 
at work for which he seems best fitted and so most likely to 
succeed, so it shquld be possible likewise to detect such inherent 
or potential characteristics as will make the feeble-minded in- 
dividual better fitted for one line of occupational training than 
another. 
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Pedagogical Sequence of Occupational Training. —In order 
that we may train the feeble-minded for general industrial em- 
ployment, the program of studies must be based upon the broadest 
sense training, as indicated in Section I of this chapter, and a 
wide “experience training.” The poor perceptive and associa- 
tional powers of the mentally retarded, the defective and fickle 
memory, the slow processes of reaching a judgment, the in- 
ability to concentrate — these and other mental inferiorities may 
suggest failure. However, the experience of some thirty-five 
years at the F. S. S. has shown rather definitely that, in spite of 
the limitations in mental endowment of the feeble-minded, an 
organized, coordinated, and well-defined ‘‘experience training” 
is feasible and possible — not only from an intellectual point of 
view but from social and economic ones as well. The environ- 
ment of the normal child furnishes him with these bases of educa- 
tion; yet even for him an intensive course in sense training would 
add much to his development ; and how much more is this needed 
for those of limited mental capacities. We must therefore pro- 
vide purposeful, intelligent, and systematic sense training as 
well as basic experiences in large numbers. 

Superimpose upon this the general occupational training which 
has been shown possible at the F. S. S., and a foundation will be 
laid for those mechanical trades best suited to the feeble-minded. 
Where feasible, bricklaying, masonry, and other trade activities 
may be added. Such a program offers a good selection, well 
adapted to a wide range of possibilities. 

With this general training of an occupational nature the work 
of the school will presumedly come to its close. Under present 
educational organization, it seems prohibitive for the public to 
maintain shops in which to teach all or even a selection of trades. 
Thus we feel that upon the close of his school career, the mental 
retardate should be sent to a shop where he can be taught a 
trade as a component part of the training process. Due to the 
training received in the special school it may not, however, be 
felt necessary to do this in all cases. Wherever it is felt essential, 
the shops of the industrial world should be included in the 
program of studies, the trade shops being persuaded to help by 
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taking the pupils not as employees but as pupils — the teacher 
to continue the supervision of the pupils through cooperative 
efforts with the employers. 

“Peak” Mental Age in Occupational Training.1 — As one of 
our contributions to the subject of special-school training, we are 
presenting for the first time the “Peak” mental age in occupa- 
tional training, Chart I. Here are the results of many years of 
occupational experimentation in its relation to mentality under 
the supervision of the late Dr. Fernald. This chart shows 
graphically the mental ages necessary for doing certain types of 
work. For example, a boy with a six-year-old mind could not run 
a printing press without spoiling a great deal of valuable material. 
Likewise, a boy with a ten-year-old mind would be intensely un- 
happy if required to do sandpapering rather than painting, or 
something equally difficult. The mental ages found by our 
psychological tests give very reliable information regarding the 
kind of work which can be profitably and agreeably done by 
mentally retarded boys. Chart II shows that the girl with a 
mental age of four or five has been found most successful and 
efficient in cutting and sewing rags, in bandage winding, and in 
work upon the Todd looms. At the other extreme of our mental 
age “‘peak”’ there is found a rather numerous group of operations 
for the girl with an intellectual capacity. So far, then, as our 
data enable us to determine there are three fairly distinct groups 
in the occupational training of subnormal girls, the general over- 
lapping of occupational pursuits being due principally to the large 
number oi common elements involved in the processes — and 
perhaps to the greater vocational versatility of girls as compared 
with boys. Not only do we find these children doing their best 
work, as indicated by Charts I and II, but they are more con- 
tented, happier, more codperative and socially adaptable. 


1. Occupational Training and Mentality for Girls 
(1) Four- and Five-Year-Old Mentalities: 
Cutting rags; sewing rags; Todd looms; bandage winding; 
begin plain sewing. 


1 See Appendix for correlation of chronological, mental, and school ages. 


CHART I 


“Prax” Mentat AGE For Boys 1n OccupaTIONAL TRAINING 


(From Walter E. Fernald State School Data) 
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CHART II 


“Prax” MENTAL AGE FOR GIRLS IN OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 


(From Walter E. Fernald State School Data) 
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(2) Six-Year-Old Mentalities: 

Plain sewing; knitting —plain; crocheting —plain; net 
making (stuffing and outlining) ; cutting pictures for scrap books ; 
rug weaving. 

(3) Seven-Year-Old Mentalities: 

Napkin and towel weaving; scarf weaving; scrapbooks; 
bead stringing; crocheting; knitting; net making; toy making 
— complete process ; plain sewing; learn to run sewing machine; 
hooked rugs; braid rags for rugs; begin embroidery. 

(4) Eight- and Nine-Year-Old Mentalities: 

Lace making; basketry and reed work; clay modeling; 
stenciling; jig-saw puzzles; design weaving; braided rugs; 
embroidery; power machines; machine knitting (nine years) ; 
domestic science. 

Children over the nine-year level do all of these occupations. 


2. Occupational Training and Mentality for Boys 

(1) Five-Year-Old Mentalities: 

Sandpapering; brush making; cutting rags; sewing rags; 
pounding at random; pounding nails to line; sawing at random; 
sawing to a line. 

(2) Six-Year-Old Mentalities: 

Sandpapering; sorting and tying bristles; brush making; 
practice painting; cutting coir yarn an equal length; making 
coir brush mat; rug weaving. 

(3) Seven-Year-Old Mentalities: 

Sand papering; cane seating; painting boxes, blocks, chairs; 
making coir brush mats; making coir braid mats; weaving — 
towels and napkins; begin shoe repairing. 

Learn the use of tools and making of simple objects, as animals, 
coat hangers, etc. 

(4) Eight-Year-Old Mentalities. 


Cane seating; painting furniture and outdoor painting; 
weaving; Coir braid rugs ; brush mats; shoe repairing; making 
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boxes, bread boards, coat trees, bird houses, sleds; making 
brooms — begin process. 

Children over the eight-year level do all these things plus sign- 
painting and printing, furniture repairing, inside painting and 
varnishing, and running printing press. 

Boys of ten- and eleven-year mentality may be taught to set 
type and care for printing press. 

The Charts give, for girls and boys respectively, the type of 
work of a manual or an industrial nature which best correlates 
with a specific mental age, as found by means of investigation 
of the data furnished by the F.S.S. From a psychological view- 
point we believe these to be of great importance to the special 
school, because, in general, the adherence to these correlations 
will result in much better and more purposeful occupational 
training, make for greater vocational efficiency, and also for real 
social adaptation, codperation, contentment, and happiness. 

Purposeful Concepts concerning Industrial Training. — Pupils 
should be classified into working groups according to mental 
ability and industrial capacity. With these groups in mind, the 
occupational training is to be organized from the simple to the 
complex, from those activities which involve the use of the large 
muscles, coarse materials, and large tools to those involving the 
use of the finer muscles, finer materials, and more detailed work. 

The psychological time to begin any particular piece of hand- 
work is when some real need necessitates its use. For instance, 
toy making may well precede the Christmas recess; a house- 
hold article, when there is a need for it in the home; a dress, when 
the approach of the May Day festival is at hand. In so far as 
possible every project, simple though some of them most certainly 
will be, should come forth as the result of the individual child’s 
present need and interests. In many cases this will involve 
codperative effort which is particularly essential with the feeble- 
minded, for what they need, almost without exception, is real 
social adaptation. 

Greater interest, zest, and enthusiasm will result if working 
models of the article to be constructed are presented to the 
mentally retarded child, since there seems to result far greater 
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joy and satisfaction when he has visualized the objective to be 
attained. 

A concerted discussion may well precede each lesson, involving 
the materials to be used, the best way of handling these materials, 
and why it is better to use one sort of material than another. 

Every special day can be made a real teaching device to moti- 
vate and intensify the usual school routine. Each room may 
present the entire program or part of the program of the special- 
school day in its own room, and these in part or in whole may be 
given before the assembled school population. In so far as pos- 
sible, every child should be an active participant in these projects, 
doing something whereby he may feel the satisfaction which 
comes through the achievement of success. 

All manual or occupational work should be purposeful and 
practical. Feeble-minded children, as well as normal children, 
can be taught the right use and care of all equipment, and be 
held responsible for the neatness and orderliness of the work- 
room, including in this the benches, the arrangement of the 
various closets, lockers, and condition of the tools. ‘“‘A place 
for everything and everything in its place” should be a guiding 
principle in all occupational training. 

Summary and Conclusions. — The chief reason for emphasizing 
industrial and motor training is that it functions in actual life. 
Experience has shown that the mentally subnormal child is 
actually benefited more by physical, manual, and occupational 
training than by academic instruction. Motor education gives 
excellent opportunities for mental training, the two being very 
closely correlated. It gives opportunities to compare, judge, 
analyze, and to solve new problematic situations, to adapt means 
to ends, and to codrdinate movements toward the attainment of 
desired objectives. Primarily, motor education consists in the 
development and refinement of muscular coérdinations; intel- 
lectual education has to do largely with the establishment of 
associations between related ideas and with the proper codrdina- 
tion of mental processes. And since the child is, fundamentally, 
a motor being, it is by means of movement that the child acquires 
a knowledge of the world about him, or social adaptability. 


CHAPTER sv 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 
FOR MENTAL DEFECTIVES (Continued) 


E. Acapemic TRAINING 


Value of Academic Instruction. — It has often been stated that 
to teach the principal academic subjects, including number work, 
reading, writing, language and composition, geography, and 
history, for example, is actually a social, an economic, and an 
instructional waste in so far as the training of the feeble-minded 
is concerned, since they do not acquire sufficient facility or 
competency in classroom arts to make any real or practical use 
of them. It seems evident from our data that an intellectual 
capacity as represented by an I. Q. of less than 7o is insufficient 
for any type of arithmetical procedure; that an I. Q. of around go 
(80-90) is required for skill in arithmetical computation; and 
that an I. Q. of better than go is a necessary prerequisite to the 
successful solution of problems. Discrepancies will always 
appear, and although much is being done along the lines of com- 
putation in arithmetic in the schools for the feeble-minded, 
these general conclusions, we feel, may be applied in the usual 
public school. A slowing down of educational procedure would 
help, but it cannot make up entirely for limitations of mental 
capacities. With respect to reading ability we would note that 
children with I. Q.’s of over too will rarely ever find difficulty in 
reading fluently and with comprehension. It is likewise true 
that children with an I. Q. of less than 70 will never be able to 
gain a mastery over the essentials of reading, although it is quite 
possible that some of these defectives may be able to make 
habitual the automatic elements involved in the process, but will 
not acquire power to comprehend. In general, an I. Q. of less 
than 70 is indicative of a general inability to learn to read; and 
an I. Q. of 100 or better, other things being equal, means that the 
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child will be able to learn to read well; and from 70-100 I. Q. 
there is a gradual overlapping between ability to acquire the 
automatic elements of reading and the perceptual elements 
involved. The same conclusions are borne out by our study of 
the correlation of I. Q. and the most usual work as determined by 
teachers’ marks.} 

It seems apparent that even the highest grades of mental 
defectives, assuming proper classification, do not make any 
considerable practical uses of the academic skills and habits 
acquired. Many children of this mental level gain a mastery 
over the mechanics of reading fairly well up to third-grade 
competency; a few possess special talents along reading lines 
and read more difficult matter with fluency and readiness. 
Nearly all, however, score lower on content reading than on word 
reading, very few being able, where the subject matter is at all 
involved, to read by paragraphs or even lines from the printed 
page. Moreover, we are told, few seem to acquire the desire 
or the permanent habit of reading, although there are many 
exceptions, particularly where adventure, exciting narratives, and 
life according to the idea of the feeble-minded, is portrayed. 
They enjoy rapid-moving scenes, conversation, etc., though in a 
relatively simple degree. 

Is There an Overemphasis on Academic Training of the Feeble- 
Minded ? — Experience tends to show that, on the whole, the 
feeble-minded are benefited more by physical, manual, and occu- 
pational training than by the usual type of academic instruction. 
It is generally believed that the mentally subnormal children 
throughout the country are being over-instructed in the academic 
subjects, not only in the case of those who are in the regular 
classes but also in the case of the larger proportion of those in the 
special classes of the public schools. On the whole, the program 
of studies of the special classes is organized on the same principles 
with respect to subject content as are the regular grade curricula ; 
however, more elasticity is permitted and more emphasis is 
placed on the various phases of motor training. It should be 


1 Davis, Guy P.: The Relation of General Intelligence and the Ability to do School 
Work. (Unpublished) Harvard Graduate School of Education, 1925. 
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noted that, under such conditions, motor training is commonly 
considered, not as a major and integral part of the program, but 
rather as an adjunct or supplement to the orthodox academic 
subject matter. Shall we, then, in view of our preceding con- 
siderations, eliminate all forms of literary instruction — as 
some would have us do? We do not believe this should be done ; 
rather we would posit a re-emphasis of all forms of motor training, 
including sense training, sublimating academic instruction to 
still purposeful and practical usages to the feeble-minded. On 
the one hand, parents desire, irrespective of their children’s 
mental capacities, that these individuals should receive some 
elements of academic instruction; and, in our inauguration of 
the special schools in the public school system, we need and desire 
their codperation. This feeling on the part of the parents seems 
to come from the rather common but no less mistaken notion 
that academic instruction as mental training possesses greater 
value than does motor training, and also because they desire the 
eradication of illiteracy if possible, since the latter stigmatizes 
the child — perhaps more than anything else. However this 
may be, whether academic instruction possesses transfer value 
in so far as common or identical elements are concerned — and 
we believe it does although we do not know how much — it 
does not seem that literary instruction is devoid of some intrinsic 
value. It does lead to the development of habits, attitudes, and 
skills of a practical value and does give a command of certain 
literary tools — a command which we feel will ultimately make 
the feeble-minded child happier, more efficient, and, indeed, more 
human. 

Thus, we believe that although motor training, in its close and 
intimate relationship to mental development, should receive the 
major emphasis in the training process of the special school, we 
owe it to the mentally subnormal to give a reasonable amount 
of time, energy, and thought to literary pursuits. We desire to 
do each day the very best for him we know how, and the means 
seems to us to be a special-school training whose content will be 
both motor and academic, suited to the needs, capacities, and 
interests of our feeble-minded children. 
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The Character of the Special-School Academic Instruction. — 
Whatever be the content and specific character of this academic 
instruction, it must be made vital and purposeful to the feeble- 
minded through oral, visual, manual, and concrete presentation. 
It should, moreover, be very closely interwoven and inter- 
related with all the child’s activities and experiences both in and 
out of school. The usual means and methods of instructional 
procedure should be enriched by incidental discussions relative 
to the question or project under consideration and by object 
lessons, by means of which, because of their practical value, 
these children through the special school may gain adjustment 
and social adaptation. As we shall show presently, the academic 
instruction will be confined more particularly to the rudimentary 
subject matter and to those elements thereof which are within 
the comprehensive horizon of, and which have the greatest 
utility for, the mentally subnormal. 


1. The Teaching of Numbers 


General Competency of the Feeble-Minded in Number Work. — 
The higher grades of mentally subnormal children can be trained 
to count, and some can obtain a mastery over the mechanics 
of figuring, in so far as concrete applications are concerned. As 
a rule we find them most competent in addition and subtraction ; 
some learn to repeat the multiplication tables rather glibly; 
they are least competent in division and fractions. Many can 
manipulate the operations involved in concrete problems with 
considerable facility, such as buying, selling, and measuring, 
provided the conditions, in their essential details, remain un- 
changed. Mentally retarded children can master concrete 
number work, wherein the concrete elements involved are familiar 
objects. It would seem to follow, then, that the teaching of 
number work is successful only when it is really a part of some 
other field of endeavor — not number work per se. Even then 


| the less proficient of the group are often unable to carry this 


information over to concrete work in another department. For 
instance, here is a boy who can tell you how many horses are 
in each barn and how many in all barns put together, or any other 
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simple, concrete problem dealing with the barn or perhaps with 
the horses; but he could not tell you how many books there are 
in a room if there are three on one table and four on another. 
Another boy may be able to do excellent wood work; he can 
measure, count his inches, and rectify his errors, which will be 
very few; but in all probability this same youth would be unable 
to add 5 and 2 at the blackboard. This perhaps seems strange ; 
however, it is simply a question of interests, needs, range of 
experiences — as well as mental incapability. Few are able to 
solve problems of any degree of complexity; they do not know 
what process to use; they tend to lose sight of the problem 
involved, and so get the processes confused ; or they are unable to 
think clearly in terms of abstract numerical relations, or acquire 
thorough-going abstract numerical concepts so as to be able to 
generalize. Few of the feeble-minded can satisfactorily bridge 
the gap between the concrete and the abstract. 

Number Content for Mentally Deficient Children. — By virtue 
of necessity all number work for these mentally handicapped 
children must be concrete, simple, and based upon experiences 
within the range of activities and the capacity of the pupils con- 
cerned. In reality, these children do not care to have any rela- 
tions with numbers until the time arrives when they have some 
vital need to use them. If we teach number work as a part of 
manual training, reading, geography, etc., these children soon 
acquire a rather satisfactory knowledge of the numbers they 
actually need. Frequent repetition and drill are necessary, 
especially in the four fundamentals. All exercises should be 
short and “snappy,’”’ with emphasis upon accuracy rather than 
speed. 

Simple, practical problems should be based upon the daily 
activities of the special-school children, such as the cost of 
sewing or cooking materials, and manual-arts supplies; cal- 
culating grocery, fuel, and clothing bills; earning, spending, and 
saving money. Fractions involving the.use of 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, ys, 
and such decimals as are involved in the use of money, should 
be taught. By the use of simple projects the children should 
acquire a working knowledge of the more common measures — 
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2, a, & inch, foot, yard, acre, 4 mile, + mile; pint, quart, gallon; 
pound, hundredweight, ton; dozen, one-half dozen. The names 
of the coins from one cent to one dollar should be learned; the 
use of money in buying and selling, making change, and keeping 
accounts at a model store or restaurant, should form the subject of 
frequent drills. The square, the circle, the triangle, and rectangle 
may be used in measuring problems. 

Such details indicate in a rather general way what we may 
expect to teach children who have a mental age of six years or 
higher; below this we find no evidence of any competency in 
number work whatever. 

Each teacher, it follows then, must use her own originality 
in finding out what things the child would like to count or add. 
Situations or experiences should be devised and arranged whereby 
the boy or the girl will get only that type of concrete number 
work which he desires. Perhaps we shall not even call it a 
“‘number class” or an ‘“‘arithmetic class”’ or let the child know he 
is learning number relationships. After he has been drilled on 
concrete things until he has a reasonable mastery of those 
things in which he is interested, provided he is not too far below 
the border line of intelligence, he may be very gradually led away 
from the realm of the concrete to the simple abstract. In all 
number work we should rest content to progress slowly. The 
main thing is to make progress even though it is by means of short 
steps each day. Likewise, we, as teachers, must be extremely 
patient, always keeping it uppermost in our minds that we are 
trying to teach the feeble-minded child to understand certain 
things well enough to be able to use them in actual life. 

The following outline may prove suggestive : 


The Kindergarten 


Count objects with crayon 

Trace figures with crayon or yarn 
Ruling 

Begin time telling — hour and half hour 
Picture number cards 
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orders and bills, their signatures, and like matter of everyday 
concern. 

Methods of Teaching the Feeble-Minded to Read. — In selecting 
the material for reading, the teacher must naturally be influenced 
by the type of child, his environment, needs, and interests. 
The content should be simple, being concerned with the events 
and experiences of everyday life, and unusual words passed over 
without emphasis. Although basal readers and supplementary 
reading material will probably be used, it should cause no sur- 
prise or concern if they are not, especially at the commencement 
of the learning process. Furthermore, perhaps above all else, 
we should begin at the child’s own level, and not where, under 
more fortunate circumstances, we consider he should be. 

Any one of a number of methods or a combination of them can 
be used in teaching the feeble-minded to read. Some teachers 
find one reading method superior to others; but so far as we can 
learn, there is no general agreement on any single method. 
Thus it follows that the method which the teacher finds yields 
the best results is the best method for her to use, although it is 
likewise presumably true that a general method should be used 
throughout a particular special school. No teacher should rest 
content with simply hearing the children read from books; in 
fact, there should not be too great haste to have the children 
read from books at all. Perhaps the best foundation work is 
laid by means of a large amount of blackboard reading, which 
may be based on the language lesson and interrelated with 
dramatics and music. In fact, before the mentally subnormal 
child can be taught to read, we must create a real desire and 
a real need. 

Even though methods must necessarily vary because of the 
variation in interests, needs, and capacities of these children, 
we are offering some more or less general suggestions concerning 
the ways and means of teaching reading to the feeble-minded. 
In this phase of the academic instructional process, use should 
be made of cut-out letters, words, and phrases (for matching), 
elevated or depressed letters for supplementing the visual with 
the factual impressions where necessary, blackboard and chart 
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work, the use of illustrated elementary readers and story books 
in considerable quantity, loose-leaf readers (both individual and 
collective) constructed by the pupils and teacher in the class, in 
which the “‘stories’’ recount the experiences of the children in the 
class and home — for example, charts or “movies” portraying 
actual or imaginary experiences of the Christmas season, the first 
snowfall, etc. The use of pictures and games, together with a 
great variety of the recognized methods of teaching — the 
alphabetic, syllabic, word, sentence, phonic, phonogrammic, 
rhyming various action words and sentences, dramatization, 
flash cards, and dictionary charts with illustrative pictures. 
While the word-and-sentence method (in connection with the use 
of illustrative material and motor expression dramatization, 
writing words, and pronouncing phonic elements and words) will 
probably prove most valuable in the majority of cases, other 
methods — especially the so-called ‘‘archaic” alphabetic or 
syllabic method — will function to best advantage in exceptional 
cases. 

Some Typical Devices for Teaching to Read. — (1) For the child 
who is continually losing his place in reading, use may be made 
of a cardboard slip about the size of a post card to place below 
the sentence that is being read or studied. 

(2) For children who are learning ‘“‘sight words,” the following 
game, or similar ones, may be tried. Draw on the blackboard a 
three-foot square and write in it at random the words to be 
drilled on. The children stand in single file facing the black- 
board, the leader ten feet away. -On a desk beside the leader 
place a damp towel in a basin. Give the first child a soft rubber 
ball which he wets by rubbing on the towel. He then throws it 
at the blackboard and calls out the word he hits. The leader 
then goes to the rear of the line. An older child may assist by 
returning the ball. A variation of this game is to use figures 
rather than words. 

(3) For impressing new words upon the children’s minds, a 
story is written on the blackboard introducing several words 
the children have difficulty in remembering. Each child is in 
turn called upon to go to the board and erase a given word. 
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(4) Aset of animal stamps made of rubber and a set of A. B. C. 
printing blocks furnish very interesting seat work for the children 
who are learning to read. The children stamp an animal and 
then, underneath, print its name. As they become somewhat 
more expert they will be able to copy simple stories from the 
blackboard. 

(5) The objects or activities connected with the schoolroom, 
the playground, the neighborhood, stores, streets, cars, etc., may 
be made the source of supply for additions to the vocabulary. 

We may use cards upon which commands are printed — for 
example, Bring me a pencil; Get my chair; Close the door. A 
printed word symbol may be attached to an object — for example, 
the printed word ‘“‘horse”’ is attached to a small model of a horse 
— and the child told to do something with this object. The 
majority of these objects or models will have been learned by 
means of the “‘animal object table” in the sense training, although 
from time to time new ones should be added. Each word to be 
drilled upon is written or printed on a small card about 3” X 5”” 
and a complete list of the words is written on the blackboard. 
Each child is given a card, and, as the teacher calls for a word, 
the child holding the card goes to the board, points out and 
pronounces the word and then gives his card to the teacher. 
After one round the cards are mixed and again distributed. A 
similar device is to use cards on which short sentences have been 
printed, with corresponding sentences on the blackboard. 

Use may be made of the “Fish Pond.” — The ‘‘fish” in this 
case are small cards about 14’’ x #” on which words are written 
(or printed) and which have a paper clip on the end of each one. 
The fish poles are short sticks about one foot long with a cord for 
a line and a bent pin for a hook. If a “‘fish”’ is caught which 
cannot be identified, it must be “thrown back” into the pond. 
One child keeps score, and each of the others tries to get the 
largest “catch,” the teacher acting as referee. 

Jingles make a great appeal to feeble-minded children, since 
activity is involved. Mother Goose is always good, and one may 
find or adapt several other rhymes, any one of which will furnish 
enough material for several weeks. The following is illustrative 


Ay 
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Blow, wind, blow, and go, mill go! 
And the miller will grind the wheat. 
Then the baker will take it 

And into bread make it 

And bring me some good bread to eat.! 


3. The Teaching of Music 


Music and the Feeble-Minded. — Harmonious integration and 
codperation are essential factors in bringing about a successful 
adaptation to the environment. Thus, the problem resolves 
itself into the development of a well-balanced, integrated, 
harmonious self. It is to this end, social adaptability, perhaps 
more than to any other, that we place music among the most 
important elements in the training of the feeble-minded. As 
they are almost invariably lacking in social adaptation, anything 
which will become functional to this end must be included in their 
program of-instruction. The personality of the typical mental 
defective is more or less incongruous, incoherent, heterogeneous, 
non-integrated. Thus they are prevented at the outset from 
making a happy, successful adjustment to their environment, 
except possibly under conditions of the utmost simplicity. 
Experience has shown that music makes a definite contribution 
in terms of a beneficial behavioristic influence on the average 
subnormal individual. 

Music, viewed as organized sound, with qualities of an esthetic 
and even moral nature, provides a sensory situation producing 
physical as well as mental reactions, reflected in a modified con- 
duct on the behavior side of the activities of the feeble-minded, 
and this to such an extent that we may say there is a tendency 
for music to lead him to a momentary, more or less fuller integra- 
tion of self and a more normal adjustment to his environment. 
Sense satisfaction is one of the sensory goals of consciousness, and 
music appeals most intensely and vividly, since it tends to satisfy 
the auditory sensory needs of the most elementary human in- 
dividual as well as of the more refined, the more socialized person. 
Through music an appeal often can be made to the feeble-minded 
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who may not show any interest in any other sensory situation 
except food. 

With individuals mentally handicapped, music stimulates 
activity, brings about the temporary rejection of abnormal habit 
reactions, overcomes inhibitions, and results in sound being 
interpreted in terms of reality. Music causes these individuals 
to concentrate themselves within the limitations of their mental 
capabilities, to make a more efficient use of all the forces (inner 
urge) dominant within them, to give up their personal biases 
and peculiarities to a more efficient, codrdinated effort toward 
sociability. In other words, music, as a sensory situation, 
awakens emotional desires and prompts the individual to seek 
supplementary sensorial experiences. Music, then, is to be 
brought to the special school as an activity by the children and 
for the children. 

Since the feeble-minded child, even of a very low mental order, 
enjoys these musical activities, we should not be too anxious 
to underrate his ‘‘power”’ of criticism. These powers or qualities 
appear to be developed rather keenly. The children enjoy 
even the more meager endeavors at performance of their mentally 
handicapped companions, whether those attempts be vocal or 
instrumental. By thus giving satisfaction to those inner urges 
for sensory experience, music furthermore tends to improve tone 
and to intensify the sensation of happiness. The satisfaction 
coming through participation in these musical activities arouses 
the desire to have them repeated over and over again, repetition 
of a thing once learned seeming to add zest to the occasion. 

From the viewpoint of musical technique, group singing 
seems to be the most practical and fruitful form of music-making. 
Nearly all the upper imbecile and moron groups have singing 
voices good enough for group work; but the main objective is 
not voice culture especially but more particularly group par- 
ticipation, codperative activity and effort, and social adaptation 
— including right enjoyment. It is the mental effort which is 
most worth while, and usually the artistic rendition of a selection 
is therapeutically of much less importance than is even a crude 
endeavor to strive for a new achievement. Music may therefore 
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serve to cause two basic and apparently divergent reactions: 
it may serve as a constructive stimulant in many situations; 
it may work in terms of a soothing, beneficial stabilizer. 

Sensory impressions do not appear to enter consciousness 
separately but rather as groups of varying tones. Experiences 
bury themselves more or less, and most of them seem to be for- 
gotten. Music melodies, chords, rhythms, once registered in the 
mental equipment, act when sounding again as a veritable psychic 
lever, that is, as a stimulation to memory. The arousal or recall 
of musical memories is noticed, activating and rejuvenating the 
self again, and thus tends to restore the mental equilibrium of the 
feeble-minded. 

Any artistic tendencies represent esthetic sublimations of the 
inner urge (Freud’s “‘libido’’) — psychic manifestations of that 
creative energy working within us. The sexual and the artistic 
tendencies appear to be closely allied, and they may include 
religious impulses as well. Thus, artistic activities with their 
pleasurable effects on the individual are outlets for the overflow 
of this creative yet pent-up energy. Music, as the representative 
of the artistic endeavors and activities, seeks as its goal the supple- 
mentation of life and the environment with that degree of com- 
pleteness which seems to be the objective of all effort, of which 
perfect beauty, be it in concrete or abstract form, is the outward 
expression. Likewise, the flow of melody and harmony is a 
direct aid in establishing a proper sequence of words and actions. 
Music of any kind arouses the interest of the feeble-minded child 
whom it has been impossible to reach in any other way, and it is 
seldom that a child who enjoys music cannot make music of some 
kind himself. The desire to do is often two-thirds of the actual 
doing, hence the child who wants to make music, unless handi- 
capped in some exceptional way, will usually find his way out if 
given an opportunity. 

Some members of the group who cannot read words can learn 
to hum tunes; some possess rather good voices and sing correctly 
in time; some can learn to play easy selections on the piano, 
the violin, mouth harp, or different band instruments, including 
the drums, in which they seem to take special delight even in 
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hearing. Because of this musical ability possessed by many 
of these children, parents many times find it hard to accept the 
verdict that such individuals are mentally incapable in other 
respects. 

The music of a band makes an especially pleasurable appeal to 
the feeble-minded child because of the loudness of the tones; 
the orchestra holds the attention well, although not so well as the 
band, since its music is softer and of a finer quality and therefore 
does not strike upon his mind with the same impact. The child 
will invariably choose a selection in either band or orchestra 
which is lively, loud, and with an air easy for him to “catch.” 

Singing, with the feeble-minded child as a listener, does not 
ordinarily hold his attention as well as does the band or the 
orchestra. The child loves to sing, but is unable to rest content 
for any length of time unless taking part in it himself. If the 
song to which he is listening is lively, with a simple air, and with 
words he can grasp, he will listen with much interest many times, 
clapping his hands with the movement of the selection, or even 
humming the tune. On the other hand, when the music is soft 
and slow, he soon becomes restless and uneasy, in all prob- 
ability giving his attention to something else. 

A humorous song will always make its appeal — as will songs 
of the seasons, of flowers, birds, animals, occupations, or anything 
indeed with which he has an actual acquaintance. He likes to 
be able to sing the popular songs of the day, and to sing them with 
band or orchestra accompaniment is among his greatest delights. 
Although he perhaps prefers to know the words of the song, yet 
he will many times sing on to la-la-la and seem perfectly happy 
and contented. 

Musical Training for the Feeble-Minded. — The work in music 
should proceed along three general lines, not including band or 
orchestra work: (1) rote singing; (2) rhythmic drill, in con- 
nection with physical education, reading, and certain occupations ; 
and (3) musical appreciation. 

(1) Rote Singing. — It seems to be pretty well agreed that the 
best way to teach a song is by rote, the idea in mind being to 
build up a repertoire of good songs which result in the mental and 
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moral uplift of the feeble-minded child. These may be taken 
from various sources, and different types of songs may be used — 
for example, patriotic songs, folk songs, hymns, familiar old-time 
melodies, and the popular songs of the hour. These children 
could perhaps get a song by note, but it is a slow and tiresome 
process on their part; and while they never tire of repeating a 
song once learned, they tire very quickly if a long time must be 
taken to learn it. Singing by note, however, is good practice 
for the mentally subnormal child, since it gives him some degree 
of independence — something which he lacks perhaps more than 
anything else so far as singing is concerned. 

The feeble-minded child learns best by imitation; he can 
follow many apparently intricate processes and parallel them 
absolutely. This seems to account for the fact that in the 
teaching of a song by rote he learns primarily by imitation. 
Anything in which the child takes an active part interests him, 
and for this reason action songs are particularly valuable. Any 
simple action, as clapping the hands or moving the head, feet, or 
entire body, in time with the music, not only keeps him interested 
and attentive but tends to develop a sense of rhythm. 

The following list of songs is intended to be suggestive merely : 

(a) Patriotic Songs. — Star-Spangled Banner; America; Col- 
umbia, the Gem of the Ocean; Battle Hymn of the Republic; 
America the Beautiful. 

(6) Folk Songs. — Old Folks at Home; Old Black Joe; My 
Old Kentucky Home; Annie Laurie; Blue Bells of Scotland; 
Robin A’Dair. 

(c) Familiar Songs. — Juanita; Love’s Old Sweet Song; Long, 
Long Ago; In the Gloaming ; Carry Me Back to Old Virginia. 

(d) Hymns. — Battle Hymn of the Republic; Onward, Christian 
Soldiers; Abide with Me; Silent Night; Hark, the Herald Angels 
Sing. 

(e) Popular Songs. — Tuck Me to Sleep; Old-Fashioned 
Garden; Smiling; Sweet Adeline; Put on Your Old Gray Bonnet. 

(2) Rhythmic Drill. — Rhythmical expression may be com- 
bined with the folk songs used in physical education and with 
numerous reading exercises. As suggested above, these songs 
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should first be taught by rote, perhaps in connection with the 
reading exercise or with dramatics. The accompanying rhyth- 
mical activities may be practiced during the physical education 
periods, and later the two may be combined. Phonograph 
records of the various songs may be used with either the rhyth- 
mical drill or the rote singing, or with both. For example, as an 
exercise in reading, the children learn the words of a chosen song ; 
in the gymnasium they learn the rhythmical expressions or activi- 
ties of that song, without perhaps knowing the relationship of the 
two; in the music period the record is played on the phonograph ; 
then, line by line, verse by verse, slowly but surely, the pupils 
sing the words to the particular melody. Later, the rhythmical 
activities and the actual singing are combined into one inte- 
grated activity. Thus the work is motivated, the children are 
active participants, and the speaking and reading vocabulary 
is improved. 

(3) Musical Appreciation. — ‘“‘The habit of respectful atten- 
tion is of great importance in life, and if established in school, 
may be retained in after-years.”” The singing periods may be 
interspersed with a weekly listening period. As the content of 
the music records, orchestra or band selections, are of a nature 
that the child can understand and enjoy, and have a familiar 
and easy appeal, he listens willingly. 

Compared with the other major school expenses, how inexpen- 
sive is a well-organized musical department in the special school ! 
What is there necessary? Merely a number of song books, a 
piano in the gymnasium and, if possible, a small portable piano 
for use in assembly, kindergarten, and class rooms, a phonograph 
with some well-selected records, orchestra and band instruments, 
including drums, and a sympathetic teaching staff. 

Summary. — Music is an excellent means for arousing and 
keeping attention, stimulating the various activities of the 
children, developing motor codrdination, training the voice, 
improving articulation, developing a sense or feeling of group 
consciousness, providing an ethical and word culture and back- 
ground, adding to the speaking and reading vocabularies, and 
perhaps the most important of all, training the feeble-minded 
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child in social adaptation. It should constitute a major phase of 
the special-school program, for, with the F. S. S. as an example 
of what it can do, it gives real enjoyment to the children, and 
more especially maximal opportunities for training in the right 
habits, attitudes, and interests of school and out-of-school life. 


4. Dramatization 


Dramatization as a Factor in the Training of the Feeble-Minded 
Child. — Dramatization seems to be an essential and necessary 
factor in the life of every child, and to this the feeble-minded are 
no exception. They begin it almost before they know it, for, 
after all, children are “born imitators,” irrespective of what we 
may feel concerning the origin of that psychological entity 
commonly known as ‘‘imitation.”’ In substance, dramatization 
has been found to be one of the very best means for developing 
interest, motivating subject matter, expressions, and grace of 
gait and carriage. Hence, its utility in the training of the feeble- 
minded; it tends to develop, activate, and invigorate just those 
characteristics or functions in which are exhibited the greatest 
and most obvious weaknesses. 

Dramatization as an Aid to Other Subjects. — Dramatization 
as an aid in the teaching of reading may begin very simply with 
the nursery rhymes and fables, such as Little Miss Muffet, Little 
Boy Blue, The Hare and the Tortoise, The Fox and the Stork. 
The first form of dramatization in the schoolroom is that of 
expressive reading. The dialogue form of reading should be used 
at the outset, since it is in reality a practical aid in obtaining 
expression. The actual reading of the exercise may be preceded 
by a story, better told at first than read by the teacher, using 
the same events and characters that the children themselves will 
read somewhat later. After the story has been once told by the 
teacher, she retells it, but this time with the assistance of the 
class; that is, the teacher tells the necessary facts, calling upon 
the children for the conversational elements of the story. Later, 
a number of the children may take the parts of the several 
speakers. This brings the work very close to that of actual 
dramatization. The use of the dialogue results in a great deal of 
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pleasure through actual though elementary participation and 
aids the general tone of the work very much. 

Next comes the story, so selected as to answer the needs in- 
tended. It should be told if possible with all necessary action. 
As the children learn to carry out simple dramas, the specific 
method of conducting the dramatization will vary greatly. In 
any case, the children should be led to suggest, discuss, and decide 
the best places for holding the play, the positions of the various 
characters, and the objects to be substituted for articles used 
during the play. The suggestions and directions should be very 
simple — indeed, naive, as a rule. When the children have once 
grasped the thought content of the rhyme or story, which many 
times they will be able to do, they will work out the setting and 
action, aided by the suggestions of the teacher. The text will be 
read then with clearer understanding and better expression. 

Dramatization also serves as a closely related ally to music 
and physical education. A well-worked-out correlation of the 
reading story, the accompanying rhythmical expression, and the 
individual participation in this form of socialized activity is 
pedagogically and psychologically sound, as experience at the 
F. S. S. has shown. Likewise, the work in manual training and 
occupational activities is motivated, since dramatization only 
begins as an aid to reading. It reaches its climax, as we may say, 
in the actual presentation of plays, in which every department of 
the school has its parts, so interrelated, so coérdinated, so in- 
tegrated, that every child within the scope of the play sees the 
necessity of codperative effort and social participation. What- 
ever calls for original invention, whatever is given and received 
with pleasure, that will prove educative in its influence. 

By no other means within the power of the instructional staff 
can the restraint of the special-school atmosphere be removed so 
well as by the dramatization of a relatively simple and easily 
understood play — especially if it involves music and action — 
or even by the suggestion of a quick dramatization of a simple 
review story. Not only does it awaken interest and serve as a 
useful outlet for motor activity, but it serves as an adequate 
means of discipline. For some misdemeanor a child may be 
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dropped from the cast; for more serious misconduct he may not 
be allowed to witness the play. 

The feeble-minded child must be given the right incentive to 
act and read the part that will suit him best. To one who has 
not witnessed the presentation of a light opera at the F. S. S., 
any portrayal in words can hardly suffice for the physical, mental, 
social, and emotional results there obtained — incalculable in 
terms of the future life of its children. If the plays are properly 
selected and presented in an intelligent, enthusiastic manner, 
dramatization in the special school is sure to be worth while. 


5. Language and Composition 


Purpose of Language Teaching. — The purpose of language 
instruction in the special school is to give each mentally sub- 
normal child a tool for use in those social and industrial situations 
which he is most likely to meet. Such situations, in comparison 
with those of the typical normal child, will be relatively simple, 
lacking those more complex elements or contacts of the more 
ordinary type of individual. In our language training we aim 
to increase the vocabulary of the feeble-minded child, which, 
by virtue of circumstances, is exceedingly limited in most in- 
stances. Furthermore, skillful teaching of language establishes 
correct habits of organization and expression of ideas. 

In whatsoever situations the feeble-minded child has a vital 
interest, situations which for him have a strong appeal, under 
those conditions there will be a tendency toward self-expression 
or at least an endeavor. It follows, therefore, that in our teach- 
ing work provision must be made for a very wide range of first- 
hand experiences, with nature, the home, the neighborhood, the 
playground, school activities, with all those experiences and 
contacts which these children are likely to undergo, especially 
after leaving school. Through these numerous acquaintance- 
ships the symbols taught in the proper associations with their 
objects will come to take on meaning; and if a situation arises 
having identical elements with some previous situation, the 
feeble-minded child has self-expression, that is, he now has a 
means of communication between himself and his associates. 
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Much time must be devoted to speech improvement and the 
correction of speech defects, for many of the mentally subnormal 
children are subject to slovenly, inarticulate, defective, and in- 
correct speech. A considerable part of speech training must 
find its way by means of reading, spelling, language, vocal music, 
and dramatization ; however, it has been found necessary to give 
separate corrective exercises according to individual require- 
ments and needs. 

Content of the Language Program. — As indicated above, the 
language work of the special school, in order to meet the needs 
of these mentally subnormal children, should consist of: (1) con- 
versation based on first-hand experiences; (2) story-telling, 
either by the teacher through the medium of pictures or by 
means of simple fables, folklore, or fairy tales —or by the 
children themselves through dramatization or the retelling of 
the story told by the teacher; (3) drill on correct usage of simple 
conversational phrases; (4) study of word meanings by the use 
of the picture dictionary on large cards and of the suitable 
setting for story illustrations; (5) sentence-building and writing 
from dictation; and (6) punctuation. 

Much of this drill will take place in most of the academic work 
offered by the special school, but, in order that the child’s lan- 
guage content may be functional even though simple and limited, 
it must be used in all possible experience and activities of the 
individual. 

Purpose of Composition Teaching. — Feeble-minded children 
of the mental development necessary for the special school are 
naturally handicapped in composition writing. The defect is 
due to their limited degree of comprehension and to the narrowed 
range of experiences, activities, and interest. Even the boy or 
the girl who can retell a story with a considerable degree of 
accuracy is very often unable to reproduce the thoughts involved 
in writing. To those mentally inferior children who in adult 
life are to be expected to make any practical use of the com- 
position work learned in school, perhaps the art of letter-writing 
will prove most valuable. Elementary exercises must necessarily 
precede, both for the sake of a foundation of later composition 
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work and to the advantage of those whose mental thoughts do not 
necessitate letter writing as a medium of expression. 

Content of the Composition Program. — It will be noted that 
much of the work included in composition belongs to language 
study and training. This includes in its most elementary pre- 
sentation: (1) oral composition — original stories made up by 
the children, free dramatization, sand-table setting for story 
illustration, and the recognition of sentence completion pre- 
paratory to written composition — all particularly important to 
the feeble-minded child; (2) written composition, including the 
teaching of proper indentation, capitals, periods, and margins, 
and the writing of a few simple statements of a personal nature; 
(3) vocabulary building, including the use of the picture diction- 
ary; (4) memorization of quotations and poems; and (s) drill 
in correct usage. 

For mentalities eight or nine years or over, written composi- 
tion would become somewhat more complex in content, including 
letter writing, properly motivated, writing directions, further 
vocabulary building through new experiences, additional drill 
in correct usage and memorization of poems. Letter writing, 
perhaps the culmination of the training of the high grade of 
feeble-mindedness, should be motivated by genuine experiences, 
such as letters to absent classmates, an invitation to class affairs, 
letters of thanks, requests for information or illustrative material, 
letters of application, and simple business letters. In most 
instances, pictures, vacation experiences, accounts and illustra- 
tions of class projects vitally motivate written composition, but 
special care should be taken not to overdo this with these children 
_ who are easily wearied by instructional procedure. Further 
| vocabulary building may be brought about through discussion 
| of new experiences, and correct usage by means of arousing a 
| desire in the children to watch themselves and others for verbal 
| improvement. In some groups it will sometimes be possible to 
| arouse a competitive interest in the weekly acquirement of new 
| words. 

The following outline of an instructional program in language 
_ and composition is suggestively offered : 
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First Grade — Six-Year-Old Mentalities 


Sentence building 

Capital letter at beginning of sentence 
Use of period and question mark 
Retelling stories 

Learning one poem a month 


Second Grade — Seven-Year-Old Mentalities 


Learning one poem each month 

Retelling stories 

Picture stories 

Common abbreviations in their vocabulary 
Writing sentences from dictation 


Third Grade — Eight-Year-Old Mentalities 


Picture stories from imagination 
Retelling stories 

Use of haven’t, any, were you, isn’t 
Direction, east, west 


Fourth Grade — Nine-Year-Old Mentalities 


Common imaginary stories of things of interest 
Picture stories 

Dictation work 

Common abbreviations 

Letter writing 

Punctuation 


6. History, Geography, and Civics 


The Feeble-Minded and Historical Content. — In considering 
the aims or objectives of the special school, we took occasion to 
state that the habits, attitudes, and skills attained by and through 
the instructional process for the feeble-minded are of much 
greater ultimate value and of considerable more importance 
than are the knowledge and the informational facts thus derived. 
From this viewpoint, the study of history presents particularly 
good opportunities. For our purposes it should be taught by 
means of stories concerning important events and men, that 
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is, through biography as a basis, not only because the teacher 
can easily interest the feeble-minded child in these lives and 
experiences, but also because of the potentialities of this subject 
in terms of its objectives. In the historical survey of men and 
women, the teacher should dwell at considerable length upon 
all interesting details concerning life and its various experiences, 
making a strong point of positive personal characteristics, what 
was done, in what spirit it was done, and the results to the world 
at large — all in terms of the students’ limited mental endow- 
ments and future probable activities. 

Thus, the outstanding points in the discovery and growth of 
our country as revealed in the lives and deeds of important men 
may be motivated and taught through interesting stories told 
or read in the class, by the use of pictures, oral reproduction, 
written composition, and assigned or suggested readings, such 
as simple historical fiction. 

In the special-school program, as typified by the F. S. S., the 
study of history begins in the fourth grade. The object in view 
is not, then, the acquisition of historical facts, per se, but the 
presentation in an elementary manner of how men lived, the 
spirit and motives of their work, and what they actually accom- 
plished for some one other than themselves, by means of history 
in the form of biographical content. Through the acquisition of 
right habits, attitudes, ideals, and skills, there will come a social 
adaptation and a coéperative spirit, if consciously striven for by 
the teacher, which, after all, are the fundamental results for 
which the special school should strive. 

Geography for the Feeble-Minded.— The geography of the 
special school should be presented in the third and fourth grades 
especially and in terms of the child’s probable future experiences. 
The chief purposes are to arouse the imagination and stimulate 
the interest of the mentally subnormal child through excursions, 


observations, interesting stories, projects, the use of picture 


| 


| 


charts, and, to a considerable degree, a knowledge of local geog- 


raphy. Since it is rather unlikely that any of these children 
will travel far, their first lessons or exercises in geography should 
begin with places and things near at hand. Following the 
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principles so carefully worked out by Dr. Fernald at the F. S. S., 
we are presenting the following course of study in this subject : 


Third Grade — Eight-Year-Old Mentalities 


Oral drill 

Position — place under, over, etc. 
Idea of distance 

Local geography 

Direction — east, west, etc. 


Fourth Grade — Nine-Year-Old Mentalities 


Surface —— rough, smooth, even, uneven, etc. 
Definitions — mountain, river 

Common occupations 

General knowledge of United States and Europe 


Civics for the Feeble-Minded. — Civics may be taught in con- 
nection with history or geography, or as a separate study, al- 
though our special-school program does not call specifically for 
such designation. Even the individual of defective mentality 
can be taught in general his place in community life by empha- 
sizing his place in the home, school, city, state, and nation. Of 
equal, if not of greater, importance are the knowledge and the 
understanding, where the latter is possible, of certain concepts 
and_ideals, of which the following are representative: To 
know and obey the laws; to save money and time; to get a 
Job and hold it; to keep clean and well; to be polite; to be 
honest ; to on) up a good appearance ; ee get along with and 
consider others;.to..observe traffic rules and. fire. Jaws (z.e., to 
turn in the alarm); and to have some general cian of 
public and. private property, _ including taxes. That these and 
similar principles” can be taught so as to function is well illus- 
trated by the results of the training process at the F. S.S., 
which we shall attempt to present in Chapter VI, The Results 
of the Salvaging Process. 


7. Moral Training 


The Need for Moral Training of the Mentally Defective Child. — 
There is a much greater need for the moral training of the feeble- 
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minded child than there is for the normal individual, and fortu- 
nately most of the mentally deficient make an adequate response 
to such training. The fact that there is greater need on the part 
of the subnormal child is not because the mental defective is 
morally worse than the average, although this seems to be a 
rather common point of view, but rather because his mental 
condition makes him more susceptible to suggestion and imita- 
tion. Hence, possible evil surroundings are likely to bring about 
harmful results, and even under favorable environment the feeble- 
minded are apt to go astray unless carefully trained and super- 
vised. It is a generally recognized fact that, when disease, a 
congenital defect, an acquired deficiency, or an iniquitous en- 
vironment, weakens the inhibitory control, the baser motives 
are most likely to assert themselves. Even with good surround- 
ings these lower motives may become accentuated. 

It follows that with the inhibitory control defective and the 
influence of suggestion almost always at hand, unless there is 
instituted some intelligent and judicious control, the mentally 
defective child is likely to meet with disaster early in life. It 
seems evident, then, that moral training of some sort, as well as 
physical, academic (mental), and industrial training, must of 
necessity be a part of the instructional program for the feeble- 
minded. 

Methods of Moral Training Available.— The first method 
commonly suggested may be termed expository, consisting as 
it does in furnishing enlightenment concerning moral relations 
and obligations, virtue and vice, the difference between right and 
wrong, specific actions to be avoided, and particular responses 
to be acquired. If this method is followed, it must. be-made.as 


| -concrete.and-practical as possible by means of s stories, simple and 


easily understood, fables and parables, and illustrations of 
concrete.or. specific occurrences in the life of the school. Thus, 
from this approach, history, civics, and reading offer especially 
good opportunities for the presentation of material concerning 


_ right living, the ideal of codperation, of social adaptation, etc. 
{| With the feeble-minded individual, as well as with the normal, 
_ “actions speak louder than words” and “practicing is better than 
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preaching.’”’ Better from a functional standpoint, then, is daily 
training in correct modes of behavior, in actual doing of desirable 
things, and in the forming of fixed habits of response. Our 
chief and best means of developing socially acceptable behavior 
on the part of mental defectives must not be through expository 
instruction — that is, promises, good intentions, resolutions — 
or even through “‘good will’; rather, it must be through habit 
formation. Good conduct must be made a matter of habitual 
activity. The child can thus be trained to actually do the right 
and the polite thing — to be punctual, industrious, obedient, to 
talk distinctly, to help the still weaker children, to codperate, to 
tell the truth, to clean his teeth, and to do many other essential 
things. We thus see that each phase of the instructional process 
has its contributions to make in the moral training of these 
children. The teacher _must_ be_ the a 


but ¢ even in ae nthe as s well. 

As a “general principle of procedure in moral training, it is 
always better to emphasize the positive aspects rather than the 
negative, to stress that which is right rather than that which is 
wrong. A few years ago, Dr. Fernald, in discussing the training 
of the feeble-minded, expressed his belief that the sense or feeling 
of inferiority is one of the most serious factors in preventing 
normal activity in such retarded children. If a feeble-minded 
child is taught that he has within himself the ability to do the 
right and this is so emphasized that the child finally becomes 
aware of the fact, it will strengthen him mentally and physically 
and so help in character formation. Thus, as noted in the 
preceding paragraph, the choice of the teacher is not simply a 
question of ability to impart information of a rather specific 
nature, but carries with it a consideration of what may be in 
time of supreme importance for the child — moral qualifications 
and the capacity to impress them upon the child to a very con- 
siderable degree. 

In a question of moral discipline, there is one attitude that 
must always be assumed. The mentally subnormal child must 
be led and not compelled, in the usual sense of compulsion. A 
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display of force may compel apparent obedience, but the com- 
plexes and inhibitions thus aroused often result in the child’s 
becoming secretive, more or less retiring, and so less amenable 
to future moral development and training. Above all other 
individuals, these children need sympathy and love, coupled 
with firmness, so that they may trust themselves to the one in 
charge. The feeble-minded child finds out practically as quickly 
as does the normal child to whom obedience must be rendered, 
and, having found this out, if such obedience is the result of 
confidence, the child will become immediately susceptible to 
moral training and support. 

In the moral training of children of this degree of mental 
capacity, some system of modified rewards and punishments is 
effective. Although the modification must be such as is suited 
to individual needs, it is the general principle of rewards and 
punishments which is in need of modification. There is a vast 
difference between a possible reward for well-doing and the 
purchase of obedience. The latter is a habit easily acquired 
but always harmful in its results. A reward given after the act 
of obedience is completed is a far different matter. In the case 
of mentally deficient children with their enlarged capacity for 
sympathy, commendation is often the best reward that can be 
offered. No class of children need love and sympathy as do 
these; none have their capacity for it developed to such an 
extent; to deny them what they most need and what they have 
capacity for is almost inhuman, for it costs but little to give it 
and to withhold it may mean the stifling of moral growth in the 
child who needs it most to round out his very life. 

Punishments must be, as a rule, by harmless deprivation, 
applied in such a way that the child is made conscious only of 
the fact that he has done wrong. From whatever angle we may 
view the subnormal child and punishment, the fact that the 


_ child is mentally deficient should not deter us from instituting 


such training as will teach him to have a regard for others, and 
the mere fact that he is deficient need not make him totally 


irresponsive to control. However, too much stress should not 


be placed upon the intellectual qualities of the child as a barom- 
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eter of his capacity for moral consciousness, because a lack of 
this does not necessarily indicate an intellectual deficiency. 

No matter how brilliant are the results which follow any system 
of training for the deficient child — whether it be academic, 
manual, or moral — there can never be a disregard for constant 
and confined after-care. These methods, although they have 
been found very gratifying, are not wholly permanent unless 
the proper supervision is maintained over a long period — in 
fact, in many instances it must embrace the entire period of the 
child’s life. 


8. Mental Hygiene and Mental Defectives 


Mental Hygiene and Creative Activity.-—In the training pro- 
gram for the feeble-minded, all instruction and school activities 
should be organized in accordance with the requirements of an 
adequate system of mental hygiene, so that the child’s whole 
personality may be harmoniously developed; his instinctive 
tendencies to reaction and emotions properly controlled, sub- 
limated, and inhibited ; economical and desirable habits of feeling, 
thinking, doing, and studying formed; healthy and right atti- 
tudes toward the problems of life engendered ; wholesome interest 
in objective realities developed; and the child freed from self- 
ish fixations, mental and physical inhibitions, misconceptions, 
superstitions, repressions, and conflicts — all for the purpose of 
releasing his energies for creative, constructive, and purposive 
activities. Education for the mentally defective is therefore a 
deliberate and conscious endeavor on the part of the school for 
systematic training in adjustment to environmental factors and 
situation. ‘Integration is the essential characteristic of normal 
mentality.”! It is an equally important ideal toward which to 
strive in the training of the feeble-minded. Adjustment to 
environment and the integration and coérdination of the in- 
dividual’s personality are, then, the dominant characteristics of 
the mental hygiene program of the special school. 


1W. H. Burnham: The Normal Mind, pp. 27-29. D. Appleton and Company, 
1924. 
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9. Summary and Conclusions of Chapters III and IV 


The Problem of the Future Education of the Feeble-Minded. — 
On the entrance of the mentally deficient children to the work of 
a grammar-school grade, the problem of their future education 
has narrowed itself to a rather definite point, the utilization of 
their academic instruction and training in industrial ways; for 
experience has shown the futility of leading them into depart- 
ments of knowledge which result in development of a one-sided 
nature. Thus, a boy with a remarkable memory may lack moral 
balance; a girl who has a considerable mastery of manipulating 
figures in mental arithmetic may be incapable of self-respect. 
The industrial training begun by hand, sense, and object work is 
still furthered by “‘sloyd.” After the half day of school work, the 
pupils pass into the workshop and learn, among other things, 


_ bread-baking, cobbling, brush-making, carpentering, and paint- 


ing. Likewise, they do house-painting, assist in bricklaying 
and mason work, and become fair farmers. At the F. S. S., the 


_ outdoor work or occupations include the training of the lowest 
| grades of mental defectives to dig ditches, make roads, or merely 


carry stones from one pile to another. Likewise, the girls are 
engaged in household duties, such as laundering, bed-making, 
cooking, cleaning, etc., or lace-making, stocking-making and 
darning, embroidery, sweater-making and similar pursuits. 
Much of the outdoor as well as some of the indoor occupations 
may not be feasible as a part of the special-school training which 
we advocate; much, perhaps all, will depend upon the presence 
or lack of necessary facilities and upon the mental level of the 
children in the particular community or school. 

Previous School Education and Occupational Training. — The 
foregoing school education equips the higher grades of the feeble- 
minded for manual work to the same extent (if we may compare 
small things with great) that four years at college fit the gradu- 
ates for business pursuits. Only on this ground can the educa- 
tion of these mental defectives be justified beyond the rudiments 
of the academic instruction outlined. 

The Instructional Program Summarized. — In Chapter III we 


considered the sense-, physical-, manual-, and occupational- 
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training programs for the feeble-minded, showing the relation- 
ship of these to each other and their connection in the attain- 
ment of the aims or objectives of the special school. In the 
Appendix we have placed the record sheets for various tests and a 
syllabus of the academic instruction as carried on at the F. S. S., 
the content of which we advocate for adaptation in the special 
school. Since this has been considered in Chapter V from a 
specific point of view, further discussion seems unnecessary. 
Results of Special-School Training. — At this point the ques- 
tion may well be asked, ‘Will the instructional and training 
process which has been advocated function in real life? That 
is, does it insure quantitative and qualitative results? We 
believe it does, and shall, therefore, consider these in detail in 
Chapter VI under the title The Results of the Salvaging Process. 


A SYLLABUS OF ACADEMIC INSTRUCTION RECOM-— 
MENDED FOR ADAPTATION IN THE SPECIAL 
SCHOOL 


{. KINDERGARTEN THINGS WE Cannot Do 


1. Gifts 6 and 7 

2. We do not do the creative work on any of the gifts 
3. Peg boards 

es ee z Very little original design 

6. Folding 

7. Cutting Very little free-hand work 

8. Games Requiring originality and initiative. 


II. KINDERGARTEN THINGS WE Can Do 


1. Gifts 1 to 6 —also 8th and goth. No self-creative ability shown 
Doing work by imitation 

Peg boards 

Stringing | Getting the primary steps of the work 

Cutting Practically all work done by imitation, very littl 

Sewing free-hand or original work. 

Weaving 

Folding 

Coloring 
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. Painting 
- Modeling 
. Songs 
Games { Mostly formal games, little imagination being 
shown 
Stories 
III. Prrmary Tuincs We Do In THE KINDERGARTEN 
Tracing letters with crayon, peas, or clay 
Tracing figures with crayon or yarn 
Tracing name with crayon or yarn 
Counting objects with crayon 
Ruling 
Letter boxes 
Color number — form cards 
Beginning telling time — hour and half-hour 
Picture reading cards 
Picture number cards 


. TuHincs We Expect To Do In Our First GRADE WITH OUR 


Stx-YEAR-OLD MENTALITIES 


Number: 
Count by 1’s to 100, 2’s to 20, 5’s and 10’s to 100 
Write numbers to 10 — names and figures 
Do four processes to 10, first with, then without objects 
| Simple concrete problems of one step 
| Learn pt., qt., in., ft., cent, nickel, and dime 
| Reading: 
| Complete use of letter boxes 
Obtain a First-Reader vocabulary 
| Blackboard reading of First-Reader material 
Read from Primer and First Reader 


Spelling: 
Learn to spell words used in Readers 
Learn to spell 100 one-syllable words 
Learn to use words in sentences 
Writing: 
Proper position — form letters on blackboard and paper 


| Write name and short sentence — first from copy, then from dicta- 


tion 


Easy Palmer movement 
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Drawing and cutting: 
Free-hand drawing and cutting of plain forms and objects repre- 
sented by these forms, as cart, flag, bag, etc. 
Filling in outline of fruits, etc. 
Much use of colored pencil and crayon to represent object and form, 
by tracing and free hand 
Language: 
Sentence building 
Capital letter at beginning of sentence 
Use of period and question mark 
Retelling of stories 
Learn one poem a month 


V. Tutncs WE Expect to Do In Our SECOND GRADE 
WITH OUR SEVEN-YEAR-OLD MENTALITIES 
Number: 
Count by 3’s to 100 
Learn Roman numerals to xii 
Do four processes to 20 
Name and express in figures and words to 50 
Learn coins from one cent to one dollar 
Learn — ft., yd., qt., and gal. 
Add columns within 50 limit 
Subtract without borrowing 97 — 35 
Do concrete problems of one step 


Reading: | 
Obtain a Second-Reader vocabulary 
Blackboard reading of Second-Reader material 
Read from Second Reader 
Spelling: 
Spell words used in Reader 
Use words in sentence 
Learn to spell at least 125 second-grade words 
Writing: 
Using simple Palmer method, write all small and capital letters 
correctly ; 
Also copy and write from dictation a short sentence 
Drawing: 
Free-hand cutting and drawing all forms 
Drawing of objects to represent forms 
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Use of ruler 

Begin straight lettering 
Language: 

Learn one poem each month 

Retell stories 

Picture stories 


Common abbreviations in their vocabulary 
Writing sentences from dictation 


VI. Tuincs We Expect to Do In Our THIRD GRADE 
WITH Our EIcHT-YEAR-OLD MENTALITIES 
Number : 
Learn units, tens, hundreds 
Write in numbers in figures and words to 100 
Learn 4, 4, and ¢ i 
Read numbers to 100 
Multiplication tables to 7 
Do problems in four processes in hundreds 
Do short divisions 
Do a two-step concrete problem 


Reading: 
Obtain a Third-Reader vocabulary 
Blackboard reading of third-grade material 
Read from Third Reader; aim to go through book 
Spelling: 
Learn 200 new third-grade words 
Use words in sentence 
Writing: 
Special attention to position 
Frequent Palmer practice 
Drawing: 
Straight line letters, from 4% in. to 14 in. 
Free-hand cutting and drawing — things in season, twigs, buds, 
Gite 
Language: 
Picture stories from imagination 
Retell stories 


Use haven’t any; were you; isn’t 
Common homonyms, blue — blew 
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Geography: 
Oral 
Position — place, over, under, etc. 
Idea of distance 
Local geography 
Direction — east, west 


VII. Tutncs We Expect To Do In Our FourtH GRADE 
WITH OuR NINE-YEAR-OLD MENTALITIES 
Number: 
Learn Roman numerals 
Complete addition and subtraction drill 
Multiply and divide by numbers of 2 and 3 orders 
Drill in long divisions 
All multiplication tables 
Add and subtract simple fractions 
Frequent use of ruler and yardstick 
Add and subtract in dollars and cents 
Concrete reason problems of three steps 


Reading: 
Obtain a fourth-grade vocabulary 
Read from Fourth Reader, elementary 
Geography and history 
Spelling: 
Spell all words in fourth-grade vocabulary 
Use words in sentences 
Writing: 
Practice in Palmer method 
Write legibly from dictation 
Drawing: 
Straight-line letters — all sizes 
Free-hand cutting and drawing of things of season 
Language: 
Telling imaginary stories of things of interest 
Picture stories 
Dictation work 
Common abbreviations 
Letter writing 
Punctuation 
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History: 
Stories of important men and events 


_ Geography: 

Surface — rough, smooth, even, uneven, etc. 

Definitions — mountain, river 

Learn occupations 

General knowledge of Massachusetts, New England, and Europe 


1 


CATE Ray, 
THE OBJECT LESSON 


A. Tue Nature or THE Osject Lesson 


THE object lesson is a teaching device which aims to increase 
knowledge by the direct study of materials, processes, or condi- 
tions. It is a means of getting children to use their senses and 
their minds, to look carefully, to count, to observe such things 
as forms, shapes, colors, to get through the five important senses 
clear impressions and ideas with respect to objects and life in the 
world about them, and then to think over what they have seen 
and be able to answer questions put by the teacher, because they 
have observed carefully and reasoned to the extent of their 
intellectual powers or capacities. It is an application of the 
concrete; it isan attempt to subordinate the printed page to the 
use of the individual’s senses, and the repetition of mere words to 
relatively clear ideas concerning things. Such a lesson may be 
given in nature study or elementary science with the fruits, 
vegetables, or flowers present to observe; in physiology, con- 
cerning the human body, through a talk by the teacher, supple- 
mented by charts, pictures, and the like; in geography, through 
an observation lesson in which the pupils see for themselves the 
various forms of land and water, or the action of water upon 
rocks and soil; in history, through the use of interesting stories 
read or told in the class, through pictures, and dramatization, or 
by means of actual excursions to points of historical interest ; 
in arithmetic, by means of the “‘play store” or self-corrective 
games. A visit toa shop, a mill, a store, or a ship, to see what is 
actually done and how the work is performed, is an object lesson. 
Trips to the aquarium, the museum, the zoo, the botanical garden, 
and the various lessons in the school garden, all belong to this 
category, as do also many of the lessons in cooking, sewing, and 
manual training. 
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Through this type of work, mentally deficient children gain a 
rather close and intimate acquaintance with a wealth of con- 
crete material in their environment. The resulting knowledge 
should be all the more clear because the several senses have been 
active in acquiring it. Sight and hearing in particular, and taste, 
touch, and smell, frequently add their quota to the intellectual 
fund. The importance of sense training, as discussed in Chapter 
III, is thus distinctly shown, since upon this development rests 
the outcome of teaching by means of objects. Story-telling, and 
reading, and picture and chart study are essential accessories to 
this instructional process; yet even these cannot impart the 
vividness, the realization of details, and the interest that come 
from actually seeing, feeling, or touching things for one’s self, 
and from being an active participant in the processes and con- 
ditions which bring these results about. 


B. Tue TrEacuinc oF THE Osyect Lesson 


It is evident that the object lesson is to be conducted for the 
purpose of mastering some value. Thus there must be prepara- 
tory steps to arouse in the minds of the children a noticing atti- 
tude or feeling of need that will find satisfaction. The various 
objects studied must be related to knowledge already possessed, 
that is, taught in terms of common or identical elements, situa- 
tions, or activities. And since the ideas are gained or derived 
from a more or less analytic study of the material itself, it is clear 
that this type of teaching procedure involves at least the first 
two steps of the inductive lesson: preparation and presentation. 
Frequently the information desired from this study of concrete 
materials and processes is used as a basis for comparison, general- 
ization, and application, and, in such a case, all the formal steps 
are employed. To what extent this will be done in teaching 
the feeble-minded will depend upon the factor of mental ability, 
| as well as upon the materials at hand, the teachers’ skill, and the 
_ desires and needs of the pupils. The presence of a motive, then, 
| serves to guide and to limit the observations and activities in 
| presentation. Without a clear aim an object lesson in geography, 
for example, is a pretty poor proceeding, often resulting in much 
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disorder and little information. In teaching the feeble-minded, 
the aims in any one lesson should be few and distinct, and the 
attention of the class held closely to an observation of the facts 
which relate to them. Other questions will presumedly arise, 
but they should be reserved for a future lesson or else deferred 
until the particular objectives at hand have been covered. 

Too much study of details often defeats the underlying purpose 
of the lesson, particularly in the case of the mental defective. 
Even an excessive consideration of the concrete in any one class 
recitation may result in hazy and confused impressions. With 
the feeble-minded, only a few facts should be presented at a time, 
the observations made limited to relatively few considerations, 
and these should be thoroughly mastered before proceeding to new 
objects. In instructing children of this mental disposition, it is 
absolutely necessary that, rather than have them lost in a maze 
of actual activities and experiences, the teacher should proceed 
cautiously and slowly, yet conscious at all times of the ultimate 
objective in view. 

Excursions and similar lessons give opportunities for group 
study as well as for individual activity, where the latter is possible. 
Certain phases of such lessons are observed by all the children 
in the group, whereas individuals or small groups have special 
assignments to note and report on. It is clear that such pro- 
cedure calls for definite planning on the part of the teacher, 
since with subnormal pupils nothing can be presented in an aim- 
less, haphazard, or purposeless manner. One of the outstanding 
reasons for this is that, in the case of such individuals, it is not 
so much the knowledge gained that is of most value as it is the 
habits and attitudes which will function in their daily contacts 
for social adaptability and codperativeness. To the pupils, 
therefore, it must be made clear at the outset that such excur- 
sions are not mere pleasure outings but that they are lessons 
calling for obedience, careful work, and responsibility for results. 

When such observations have been made, the pupils should 
be held accountable in some way for the results. The question 
or questions with which the recitation started should be answered. 
A satisfactory account of what has been seen or done should be 
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given in oral form and, where possible in case of the feeble- 
minded, in written form; in any event, the main points should be 
made prominent. 

As has already been suggested, the object lesson requires careful 
planning on the part of the teacher. If the class in geography 
is to have an outdoor lesson, the teacher should inspect the 
place beforehand, decide upon the various elements to be studied, 
the best places for observation, the route to be traversed, and 
similar details. If a demonstration lesson is to be presented, 
the materials and apparatus should be prepared and gone over 
by the teacher to be sure that everything is in satisfactory work- 
ing order. Many a lesson has been interrupted and spoiled 
because there was a forgotten piece of apparatus or failure to 
ascertain beforehand that the materials or apparatus were not 
in working order. If the lesson is the usual exercise in the 
classroom, the teacher should be foresighted and make the 
necessary preparations for it so that when the lesson hour arrives 
the materials may be at hand, ready for use. 

The Teacher and the Object Lesson. — The object lesson calls 
for real teaching ability — particularly, though not entirely, 
since dependence cannot be placed on the words of any text. 
Oral instruction of a group of feeble-minded boys or girls, using 
real objects, necessitates high instructional technique. The 
class must be kept naturally interested and under control; the 
dominant elements to be taught must be kept clearly in the mind 
of the teacher, who must ask the right questions at the right 
time and in proper order to carry the class’s thinking to the right 
conclusions; and since so much of this type of training pro- 
cedure is not written in books, it is necessary that the teacher 
have a broad basis of knowledge, not only of the subject pre- 
sented, but of the psychology of the feeble-minded child as well. 

The teacher must know both how to organize and to direct. 
Class lessons must be determined in advance in all their essential 
steps, and for this, teacher-preparation, or training for teaching 
the feeble-minded, is an absolute necessity. The teacher is 
emancipated from dependence on the words of a text; she is 
able to stand before a class full of her subject, ready to question 
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freely. Thus, the teacher of the object lesson may become 
conscious of a new strength and a professional skill unknown to 
teachers whose sole or main dependence is on “textbook re- 
citing.” 

The Object Lesson and Sense Training. — As we have already 
pointed out, the chief function of sense training for the feeble- 
minded is mental, developing what we have chosen to call the 
“‘sensory consciousness” of the child. Therein it was noted 
that, when properly conducted, sense training should increase 
the speed, accuracy, and range of observation, should help the 
child to discriminate more fully between stimuli, to notice small 
differences, to acquire facts regarding various situations, to 
compare and contrast facts, to draw correct inferences and con- 
clusions from the facts thus compared, to classify facts and 
organize them in logical sequence, and to give the right names to 
those facts observed. Indeed, one of the most important objec- 
tives of sense training is the development of systematic and 
methodical observation. We considered, also, the technique of 
instruction, and the materials involved in, and necessary for, 
sense training. 

At this point we wish to note specifically, for purposes of illus- 
tration, the concrete materials necessary for training in color- 
sense and in sight. 


MATERIALS FOR TRAINING OF COLOR SENSE 


Color charts (Magnus and Jeffrey) with envelope of discs 
Mauual for color charts 
Color names and color blindness (Magnus and Jeffrey) 
Colors in schoolroom 
Colored cambrics (Books) 
Box of colored silks, wools, ribbons, etc. 
Color instruction (Bradley). Teacher’s Sample Box #2 
Box of colored square cards, showing shades and tints 
9. Box with eight colored compartments 

to. Box with three colored compartments 

11. Assortment of colored shapes and figures to use with colored 
boxes (9-10) 

12. Oblong solids — red, yellow, blue, green, orange, purple 

13. Cubes (1’’) — red, yellow, blue, green, orange, purple 
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14. Cubes (2’”) — red, yellow, blue, green, orange, purple 

15. Oblongs (1’’ X 1” X 8’’) —red, yellow, blue, green, orange, 
purple 

16. Oblongs (2” X 2” X 8”) —red, yellow, blue, green, orange, 
purple 

17. Large strips of colored cambrics (16” X 24’’) — green, light 
blue, dark blue, purple, heliotrope, red, orange, yellow 

18. Small squares of colored cambrics (4” X< 4’’) — green, light 
blue, dark blue, purple, heliotrope, red, orange, yellow. 

19. Samples of colored cambrics bound 

20. Kaleidoscopic top 

21. Seguin cup and ball 


MATERIALS FOR TRAINING SENSE OF SIGHT 


1. Box of colored squares of cardboard (1’’) 
2. Box of colored forms of cardboard (1’”) — square, oblong, oval, 
triangle, diamond, star, etc. 
3. Package of color and form cards in same box (these forms to be 
pasted on cardboard) 
4. Cubes (2” X 2” X 2”) in all colors 
. Oblongs (1” X 1” X 2”) in all colors 
Oblongs (1” & 1” X 8”) in all colors 
7. Oblongs:(2” >< 2’ xX 8") imall colors 
8. Colored pieces of cloth (16” & 24’’) 
9. Box of colored ribbons, silks, wool, etc. 
10. Bright colored worsteds or spools 
tr. Squares (6” X 6’), oblongs (6” X 9’’), diamonds, triangles, 
circle, sphere, cube (6’’), oval, cylinder — 2 each of these for form 
work 
12. Form boards (Seguin; Dearborn; Shaw) 
13. Colored baseballs, to be used in games 
14. Everything in the cabinet and in the room, for drill purposes 
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A study of the above materials gives some indication of the 
interrelations existing between the training of the various senses, 
more especially with respect to the activities concerned. It is 
likewise to be noted that everything in the cabinet and in the 
room (Seguin) is to be used. Later, we shall endeavor to point 
out the organization of the materials. 

The Object Lesson and the Kindergarten. — When a sufficient 
degree of progress has been reached in the sense-training room, 
the feeble-minded child enters the kindergarten, where the occu- 
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pations and games are largely modified to meet the needs and 
capacities of these mentally defective children. As would be 
expected, there is not such a wide or marked line of deviation 
between the kindergarten and the primary school at the F. S. S. 
as there is in the regular public school, a principle which of 
necessity should be carried out and paralleled in the type of 
special-school training advocated in this discussion. 

Although the object-lesson materials of the kindergarten will 
not be markedly different in the special school from those in 
the regular school, we would note specifically what these are at 
this time. 


Oxyect-LESSON: MATERIALS FOR SPECIAL-SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN 


One box, colored sticks (8 & 3” X 2”) 
Peg boards 

Kindergarten beads 
Kindergarten cubes 

Painted blocks (8 X 2’” X& 2’’) 
Painted: blocks: (9"" <n <1) 
Painted blocks (2 & 2” X 2’) 
Painted blocks (1” & 17 & 1”) 
Color boxes (3 colors; 8 colors) 
Form and color cards 

. Buttoning strips 

. Bean bags 

. Darning frames 

Lacing strips 

. Horse peg boards 

. Small horse peg boards 

. Large horse peg boards 

. Box of colored cubes 

. Weighted blocks, A-C-E 

. Box of spools and twine 

. Shoes (4) mounted for lacing 

. Box of bits of paper to pick up 
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Having developed the various senses in a more or less rudi- 
mentary manner in the first phase of the special-school training 
process, a work of a somewhat similar although a considerably 
more advanced nature is carried on in the kindergarten. Through 
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the use of objects, the training of the feeble-minded is made 
highly concrete, since in no other way will the instructional 
process of these individuals function. In order that this work 
might be particularly concrete, Dr. Fernald devised, for example, 
the idea of teaching lacing by means of actual models. Thus, 
the child learns the art of lacing either by means of shoes mounted 
for this purpose or by lacing and unlacing the shoe of a comrade. 
To the normal child such matters as lacing a shoe or tying a 
bow-knot come about rather “naturally”; he grasps the idea 
readily from one or two exposures. But with the feeble-minded 
child it is an entirely different process; lacking muscular coérdi- 
nation, deftness of finger manipulation, a sense of direction and 
position, he finds lacing a shoe a very intricate operation. But 
with the hand training and the sense training previously de- 
scribed, he gradually becomes able to cause his muscular reactions 
to work in harmony with his mental capacities, and so becomes 
able to do what any normal child does in this matter. The 
training involved in the “buttoning strips” presents a similar 
condition to the mental defective; but having learned how to do 
this, together with lacing his own shoes, he grows to the ability 
of performing those matters in dressing himself. 

When a new child is placed in the kindergarten at the F. S. S., 
he is seated, ordinarily, beside one who has already learned or 
who has become familiar with the various games and occupations 
involved ; and although he receives direct and individual instruc- 
tion from the teacher, much of his acquired ability comes through 
watching his neighbor. The inner urge of desire to do as others 
are doing leads him on to his best efforts, and as time passes he 
is found to be doing whatever the others are doing or what the 
nearest child happens to be doing. Sometimes the entire class 
will be engaged in the same occupation; at other times, the work 
is fairly well individualized. By the time the defective has 
reached the low first grade, each of his senses has been somewhat 
developed, although not necessarily in terms of equality; con- 
siderable motor codrdination of the kind required in upright 
walking, getting over or around obstacles, picking up articles 
such as pins and bits of paper has been attained; and he is now 
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ready for academic or literary instruction and for either an intro- 
duction to, or still further training in, some simple industrial 
work or some more or less purely physical work, as the physical 
training in the gymnasium. 

At no time, however, may it be said that training along occu- 
pational, physical, and academic lines is taking place as entirely 
separate processes. Each one is a distinct yet closely related 
element of the final mental equation. As will be shown presently, 
from the viewpoint of mental function in general, and of the 
object lesson in particular, each of these three elements of the 
training process is a contributory factor, contributing not only 
in mental terms but in purely material ways as well. It will be 
shown, likewise, that an object lesson may be a means of pure 
academic instruction, as in the case of vocabulary building in 
reading; but it will also be shown that an object lesson, or the 
project in its elementary form, although functioning as a teaching 
device in arithmetic, or reading, or geography may not only 
involve literary instruction but may be a contributory factor to 
other subjects of the curriculum, including those of an industrial 
and physical nature as well. That is, any object lesson which 
shall be presented may be construed as functional in terms of 
many subjects or phases of curricular activity as well as in terms 
of the particular subject mentioned. 


C. Tue Osyect-Lesson PROGRAM 


Keeping in mind the above conditions, we shall endeavor to 
present this phase of our discussion in three sections: first, a 
classified object-lesson program for purposes of special-school 
training ; second, a series of object lessons for arithmetic, reading, 
geography, etc.; and third, a proposed daily object-lesson pro- 
gram for a typical school year. Although these will be presented 
at some length, no attempt will be made to make the discussion 
absolutely exhaustive, since each school must take away from or 
add to according to its equipment, materials at hand, needs, 
interest, and capacities of its pupil; and in some instances by 
virtue of its very location. 
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1. Classified Olject-Lesson Program for Special-School Training 


The following is a classified object-lesson program involving 
the materials, activities, and common experiences of the everyday 
life of feeble-minded boys and girls. It includes, as a rule, the 
objects — such as charts, envelopes, and stencils — necessary 
for presentation. 


(1) FRUITS AND VEGETABLES (in classroom) 
Objects: 2 apples, 2 pears, 2 quinces, 1 bunch of grapes, 
2 peaches, 2 plums, 2 oranges, 2 bananas, 1 muskmelon, 
2 potatoes, 2 carrots, 2 parsnips, 2 turnips, 2 beets, 2 onions, 
2 cabbages, 1 head lettuce, 1 bunch of celery (with leaves), 
I summer squash, 1 Hubbard squash, 2 cucumbers 
Also eight or more tin plates (according to size of class) 
and one knife for dividing one object of each kind into quarters 
(2) FRUITS AND VEGETABLES (in vegetable cellar) 
Visit vegetable cellar 
One basket artificial fruit 
(3) Fruirs AND VEGETABLES (in garden) 
Visit vegetable garden and orchard 
(4) Cow 
Objects: Cows (from the object table or school cabinet), 
steer’s horn, backbone joint, churn 
Envelope: Animals, domestic 
Charts: Bancroft’s “Animal Kingdom,” Charts 1 and 2 
Picture: Dissected ox 
Stencils : Cow; cow and calf 
(5) Mitx, BuTTER, AND CHEESE 
Objects: Milk, butter, cheese 
(Milk to be in glass jar so class can see cream rise) 
Stencils: Cow; cow and calf 
(6) Goat 
Olyjects: Goat (alive if possible or from school cabinet) 
Pictures: Prang’s, in frame, picture books 
Small picture in folders 
Stencil: Goat 
Chart: Bancroft’s “Animal Kingdom,” Chart 4 
(7) Pic 
Objects: A live pig, if possible, thoroughly cleaned, and 
in crate; otherwise, a toy pig from school cabinet 
Pictures: Prang’s Animal Chart 
Stencils: Pig and small ones 
Wild hog 
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(8) Horsr AND ZEBRA! 
Objects: Horse and zebra from school cabinet 
Stencil: Horse; mare and colt; zebra 
Pictures: Prang’s in frame. Picture book 
Chart: Bancroft’s “Animal Kingdom,” Chart 5 
(9) Compass AND MAGNET 
Objects: Compass, in box of measuring instruments; mag- 
net 
Pictures: Ship; hunter 
(10) GARDEN FLOWERS 
Objects: One or more of several varieties of flowers brought 
by the children 
Stencil: Bouquet of flowers, with leaves 
Pictures: Picture books, Bancroft’s “ Mineral Kingdom” 
A visit to typical flower garden 
(11) THE Zoo 
Visit the Zoo; or, where possible, visit a large stock farm 
(12) PEAS AND BEANS 
Objects: Pea and bean vines; specimens of the fruit 
Charts: Two charts 
Stencil: Peas and beans in various forms and conditions 
(13) Corn 
Objects: Cornstalks, 2 ears of corn, 1 can of corn, corn for 
planting 
Corn cake and corn-meal mush made in the 
Domestic Science Department by requisition 
Cornfield and silo (visit where possible at season- 
able period of the year) 
(14) THE SQUIRREL 
Objects: Two squirrels (alive if possible, or from school 
cabinet) 
Nuts eaten by squirrel 
Stencil: Squirrel on branch of tree eating a nut 
Pictures: Prang’s, in frame, and small pictures in folder 
Prang’s envelope — ‘Squirrel Family” 
(15) Nuts 
Objects: Glass jar and coconut shell; common nuts 
(16) HARNESS 
Oljects: Single and double harness 
Single and double teams from school cabinet, fully 
harnessed ; leather, buckles, etc. 


‘Likewise: (1) Raccoon and Woodchuck; (2) Alligator and Crocodile; 
(3) Rat and Mouse; (4) Cat, Lion, Tiger, and Leopard; (5) Dogs; (6) Monkeys. 
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Stencil: Horse harnessed 
Pictures: Picture books, Bancroft’s “Animal Kingdom”; 
Business catalogues 
(17) WINTER HomME oF ANIMALS 
Lesson talk by teacher 
Picture: Prang’s ‘‘ Farmyard” 
(18) WueEat, Oats, Rice, SAGE, AND TAPIoca 
Objects: School specimens of each in glass jar 
Chart: Calkins and Wilson, “Cereals” 
Bancroft’s “Vegetable Kingdom,” Chart 1 
Picture: “ The Reaper ”’ 
(19) TREES 
Objects: Specimens of apple, cherry, peach, plum, and 
other fruit and forest trees 
Leaves of each variety 
Stencil: Forest 
(20) Races oF MEN (Charts and Pictures) 
Objects: Dolls of each race 
Charts: (1) Patagonian; (2) Eskimos; (3) Zulus; (4) Chi- 
nese; (5) Australians 
Scrap Book showing homes, etc. 
Envelope: Races of men 
(21) Races oF MEN (Dolls) 
Objects: Dolls of each race 
Swedish shoe, Dutch shoe, straw hat, huts and 
houses, etc. 
(22) RELATIONSHIPS 
Objects: School chart 
Envelope: Relationships 
(23) ELecTion Day 
Objects: Torch; ballots and posters 
Acting out election in classroom or school 
(24) OccUPATIONS IN GENERAL 
Charts: Pictures and frame 
Envelope: Occupations 
References: Book of trades 
(25) CAMEL 
Oibjects: Toy camel from school collection 
P ctures: Book on elephants, horses, and camels; picture 
books; card of camel pictures 
Stencil: Camel as a beast of burden 
If several toy camels are available, use sand table, 
showing the camel as the ‘‘Ship of the Desert.” 
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(26) Woot AND WooLeEN Fasrics 
Objects: Sheep, sheep’s skull; wool, woolen fabrics show- 
ing various stages from raw wool to completed garment; card- 
ing comb; wristers or sweater made by children or at home. 
Envelope: Domestic animals 
Chart: Bancroft’s ‘Animal Kingdom,” Chart 3 
Pictures: Prang’s table used in frame. Colored picture 
books. 
Stencil: Sheep 
(27) CorTon AND CoTToN FAaABRIcs 
Objects: Cotton ball with seeds, raw cotton, absorbent cot- 
ton, cottoh waster, cotton plant; box of Clark’s O. N. T. 
cotton; cotton cloth 
Chart: Calkins and Wilson, Chart 22 
Bancroft’s “‘ Mineral Kingdom,” Chart 11 
Envelope: Occupations 
Fabric book and fabric box 
(28) SILK AND SILKWORM 
Objects: Fabric Box I, Division I, Silk in various stages 
Chart: Bancroft’s “Animal Kingdom,” Chart 9; “ Vegeta- 
ble Kingdom,” Chart 4 
(29) Frax aNpD Hemp! 
Objects: Flax, hemp, flaxseed, and rope samples 
Charts: Johnston’s Chart 1 
Calkins and Wilson, Chart 22 
Bancroft’s “Vegetable Kingdom,” Chart 12 
(30) Loom-Fasric Booxs — PatrerRNs — DyEs — Etc? 
Objects: Loom for hand-weaving (Todd loom) 
Fabric Books 
Envelope: Occupations 
Charts: Calkins and Wilson, Chart 22; Plants used for 
coloring 
Bancroft’s ‘Animal Kingdom,’’ Chart 12 
(31) PouLttry 
Objects: Rooster, 2 hens, hen and chickens, eggs 
Pictures: Prang’s “Farmyard Pictures,” Chart 8, with 
frame 
Colored picture books 
Envelope: Prang’s “Envelope 1,”’ Scratchers 
Stencils: Chicks (large), hen and chicks, rooster 


1 Likewise: (1) Bricks and Tiles; (2) Logging. 
* Likewise: (1) Paper and Printing; (2) Basket weaving; (3) Book- 
binding. 
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(32) TURKEY 
Objects: Plucked turkeys with heads and feet; live turkey 
in cage; carving knife, fork, and steel; 2 platters, 2 skewers 
tin plates; basin and towels i 
Reference: Book of directions for carving 
Lesson given by one teacher to all classes, either in the 
gymnasium or in the Domestic Science Room, both morning 
and afternoon 
(33) SPICES 
Objects: Block B; bottles of spices 
Pictures: Cards of spices 
Envelope: Spices 
Charts: Calkins and Wilson, Chart 22 
(34) RABBIT 
Object: Live rabbit in cage; or object from school collection 
Envelope: Rabbit 
Stencil: Rabbit 
Pictures: Prang’s, to be used in frame; colored picture 
books 
(35) BuILDINGS 
Objects: Stone building blocks ; miniature house, garage, etc. 
Envelope: Buildings, exterior and interior 
(36) QUARRIES 
Objects: Stone specimens from school collection 
Envelope: Quarries 
Charts: Bancroft’s “Mineral Kingdom,” Charts 7 and 8 
(37) Woop SPECIMENS 
Objects: Wood specimens from school collection 
Envelope: Trees 
Charts: Bancroft’s “Vegetable Kingdom,” Charts 5, 6, 8, 
and 9 
(38) ENGINE AND CIRCULAR SAw 
Objects: 2 engines, bottle of alcohol, circular saw, belt ; 
matches; small pieces of wood 


Note: Place engine on slate to prevent fire. Put water in boiler, and 
empty after demonstration. 


(39) CARPENTER 
Objects: Carpenter’s tool chest with tools 
Pictures: Prang’s, to be used in frame 
Envelope: Occupation 

(40) REINDEER 
Objects: Wooden reindeer in box 
Envelope: Pack animals 
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Stencil: Santa Claus and reindeer 
Pictures: Prang’s envelope (solid-boned animals and cud 
chewers); Prang’s large picture with frame; Picture books 
Story: “’Twas the Night Before Christmas” 
(41) GLAss 
Objects: Window glass; plate glass; spectacle glass; putty, 
putty knife; window frame 
References: Glass, putty 
Envelope: Glass 
Chart: Sand, Bancroft’s “Mineral Kingdom,” Chart 10 
(42) KitcHEN FuRNITURE 4 
(43) WHALE 
Objects: Whalebone; tin whale in box; basin of water 
Envelope: Whale 
Stencil: Whale 
Chart: Bancroft’s “Animal Kingdom,” Chart 6 
(44) BurtpING Rattroaps, STATION, SIGNALS, ETc. 
Objects: Sand boxes in schoolroom; large blocks (8 X 
2’’x 2’"); Kindergarten blocks (gifts 3 and 4), stone building 
blocks; R. R. track; station 
Envelope: Railroads 
Pictures: Photographs 
(45) Matt aNpD Post-OFFICE 
Oljects: Mailbag; letters; postal cards; stamps 
Envelope: Mail and post-office 
(46) ELEPHANT, RHINOCEROS, AND Hippopotamus 2 
Objects: Large elephant; small elephant; rhinoceros; 
section of elephant’s tusk 
Pictures: Prang’s elephant in frame; picture books 
Envelope: Elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus 
Chart: Comparative size of animals 
(47) GENERAL INSPECTION OF INsEcTs ? 
Objects: Insect specimens from school collection, nest 
Envelope: Insects 
Charts: Bancroft’s “Animal Kingdom,” Charts 18 and 19 
Stencil: Horse fly, etc. 
(48) BEVERAGES IN GENERAL — CHOCOLATE 4 
Objects: Sample box of chocolate, with book; chocolate 


1 Likewise : (1) Living-room furniture ; (2) Dining-room furniture ; (3) Chamber 
furniture; (4) Laundry furniture. 

2 Likewise: (1) Bears; (2) Seals and Walrus; (3) Beaver 

3 Similarly: (1) Reptiles; (2) Turtles; (3) Frogs and Toads. 

“ Likewise: (1) Tea (made in classroom) ; (2) Coffee (prepared in D. S. Room). 
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made in Domestic Science Room; tin trays, spoons, small 
glasses, sugar 
Envelope: Beverages 
Charts: Johnston’s Chart ro 
Bancroft’s “Vegetable Kingdom,” Chart 3 
Pictures: Cocao 


In a similar manner of presentation, the following “object” 
lessons are suggestive: Occupations interpreted by means of the 
plumber (pipes, piping, and soldering), baker, sailor, blacksmith, 
grocer, butcher, shoemaker, surveyor (with tools); forms of 
water; lighting and heating; lighthouses, lifeboats, and pre- 
servers; fish and fishing tackle, shellfish, canned and dried fish; 
sponges, coral, and seaweed; telegraph, telephone, and speaking 
tubes; sugar maple, sugar beet, sugar cane; passenger trains, 
electric cars, automobiles; and paints and varnishes. The 
previous forty-seven object lessons, together with the above, 
give us some idea of the very numerous opportunities to present 
common and everyday materials in simple, concrete, and objec- 
tive ways to the mental defectives. These materials should be 
kept in a well-arranged school cabinet, centralized or individual- 
ized in terms of each class group, each article of equipment having 
its special point of placement. None of this objective teaching 
material used need necessarily be expensive; indeed, outside of 
the stuffed or presented animal specimens and possibly a few of 
the charts, these objects, envelopes, and picture books may be 
homemade or purchased at a five-and-ten-cent store. The 
more of the material the children themselves make, the more 
purposive and meaningful the work becomes to them, and so to 
them comes a clearer and better understanding upon presenta- 
tion to the class group. The main thing to bear in mind is simple, 
concrete, objective presentation with much drill and repetition, 
not the intrinsic value of the equipment of training. 


2. Some Typical Object Lessons for Literary Instruction 


It will be noted in considering the typical object lessons which 
follow, and in contrasting them with those which have gone 
before, that there is no real line of demarcation between the two 
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groups. Whatever variation there is may be said to exist in the 
fact that the first group illustrates certain activities and experi- 
ences of everyday life which the subnormal child is likely to meet 
during and after school training. The second group, those for 
“literary instruction,” may be said to have as its purpose instruc- 
tion in certain fundamental concepts concerned more especially 
during the school period with educational advancement of an 
academic nature; in after school life, more particularly with 
those activities and experiences of the nature of the first section. 

(1) Arithmetic. —In our previous discussion of the teaching 
of numbers, it was stated that all number work must of necessity 
be presented to the feeble-minded in simple, concrete, objective 
terms; it must be based upon activities and experimental situa- 
tions similar to those which are likely to be met in their everyday 
life; and must be given to these children in terms of their in- 
terests, needs, and capacities. It was further suggested that 
although much drill and repetition is essential, yet accuracy must 
in no way be subordinated to speed, since the mental defective 
unlearns with the same degree of difficulty as he learns. We 
attribute the success of the Fernald system of training not only 
to the principles enumerated in the previous chapters and above, 
but to the conscious application of fundamental psychological 
principles of the learning process of the feeble-minded. If one 
principle were to be mentioned, we feel it should be the principle 
of reintegration, or the law of common elements. The common- 
ality of the elements of that training process and everyday experi- 
ence is so great and broad that, as we have seen, the number of 
absolute failures is rare indeed. 

Thus, the problems presented to the mental defective should 
be of a simple, practical nature, none very highly involved with 
intricate possibilities, based upon such daily activities as earning, 
saving, and spending of money; the cost of domestic art and 
manual training materials; the estimating of cost prices of cloth- 
ing, food in the home, and fuel; and the like. By the use of these 
object lessons, or simple projects, the children of the special 
school should acquire a working knowledge of the usual units 
of measure; the common fractions and those decimals involved 
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in the use of money should be taught; and the square, circle, 
triangle, rectangle, etc., may be used in various kinds of “‘measur- 
ing problems.” 

The following suggestions may prove helpful : 

(a) Money. — Have one child act as clerk of a store, one as 
cashier, etc. The remaining members of the group with money in 
the form of small cards with various amounts printed thereon 
can buy the groceries, meat, candy, wearing apparel, and other 
items. 

The children may find out the prices of articles of home con- 
sumption — fuel, food, clothing, for example — and make out 
lists to purchase within the range of an assumed income. 

Drill should be given in making change — either ‘“formal,”’ 
or with the use of ‘‘money cards.” 

(b) Clock Game: Telling Time. — Have a large clock dial of 
heavy cardboard with movable hands. On a large number of 
small cards draw four-inch clocks without hands. On each of 
these draw hands indicating a different hour, half-hour, or 
minutes after the hour. On the opposite side print (or write) 
directions — such as “ Make the hands say 12 o’clock.”’ Each 
child is given an equal number of cards; reads the directions; 
sets hands of large dial; and looks at correct position on small 
card. If correct, the card is discarded, the one getting rid of his 
cards first winning the game. (The game may be modified to suit 
local conditions.) 

(c) Self-Corrective Games. — Use flash cards involving com- 
binations of each of the four fundamental operations, with 
answers on the back enabling class groups working together to 
check their answers. 

Boxes divided into compartments (made by boys in manual 
training shop) with small cards may be used for number drill. 
Individuals may work separately; or two or more groups may 
work for accuracy in placing cards in proper compartment. 
They then exchange places and check the work of each other. 

Another device is a cardboard wheel with elastic bands to 
hold small cards in place. The number cards are placed in the 
spaces, the child turns the wheel, gives the answer to the card 
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at the pointer, and checks by comparison with answer on back of 
card. If correct, he keeps the card, the one getting the largest 
number of cards winning the game. 

Cards containing number drills for accuracy and speed have 
spaces cut below them for answers, the child writing the answer 
only. By turning the card over and fitting it over space, he may 
check his work by comparing it with the correct answer on the 
reverse side. 

For children of lowest mentality doing number work in the 
school, cards containing number facts with answers cut off in 
irregular lines may be used. The problem is to fit the answers 
in the right spaces. 

(d) Units of Measurement. — To learn the liquid measure, the 
pupils may measure and sell milk (water) at the “store,” using 
the pint, quart, and gallon measures. Bottles may be used, if 
preferred, and the three units compared. 

For the linear measure, the boys may construct a doll house 
in the Manual Training Room; the class will measure the ma- 
terial for the house and furniture. The girls may arrange the 
house. As a further exercise in number work, bills may be made 
out for materials used. 

The class group may measure the school garden, dividing it 
into smaller plots and estimating the cost of preparing and 
planting. Where a school garden is not available, the sand table 
or classroom may be used. 

The girls may measure materials for sewing, the boys wood for 
toy building, both finding cost per foot. 

At the model store, ribbon may be sold and the price deter- 
mined. 

(e) Number Games. — Adding scores in dominoes, ring toss, 
and the like will prove valuable. These devices are intended to 
be suggestive only, and in some cases it will be found necessary 
to modify them according to the degree of academic progress the 
class has already made, the mental capabilities of the individuals 
concerned, and the equipment of the school. 

(f) Work with Fractions. — Make rulers‘for use in handwork, 
marking them off into inches and fractional parts of the inch. 
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Measure one-half, one-quarter, or one-eighth squares. Cut 
out rectangles eight squares wide, ten squares long. Draw and 
cut letters for posters, names, etc. 

At the model store, weigh sugar (sand), buying and selling in 
fractional parts of a pound. 

(2) Reading, Vocabulary Building, Language, Spelling. — 
Reading may be classified into two chief divisions, one having to 
do with the ability of the individual to read and know the mean- 
ings of words; and the other with the rate of reading and the 
degree of comprehension shown. Specifically, then, the first is 
primarily vocabulary building; the second, understanding and 
speed. In teaching the feeble-minded to read, the first and most 
important consideration is the development of a reading vocab- 
ulary covering the common terms met in their daily life and 
occupational contacts, including the automatic recognition of the 
words and the interpretation of the thought matter within the 
realm of their comprehension. They should be taught to read 
and understand notices, street signs, figures, the months and days 
of the year, simple orders and bills, their own signatures, and 
like matters of everyday concern. 

With these objectives in mind, let us turn to the recitation 
room of the typical special school as illustrated by that of the 
F.S.S. The classroom is bright and airy; on the walls there are 
a few well-selected pictures; just above the blackboard, encir- 


| cling the room, is an objectified alphabet (that is, beneath or 


directly adjacent to the A, for example, is a very large apple in 


colors; for B, a ball; for G, a girl; for T, a turkey; and for W, 


a wolf). Either beneath the blackboard, or at some vacant 


| place on the wall, other objects made of heavy cardboard or paper 
_ are placed, most of which may be made by the children, assisted 


by the teacher. The class which we desire to present is a low 
first grade made up of twenty-five boys. Directly in front of 
the class there is, at their right, a movable blackboard upon which 
is written a simple verse of poetry or prose containing the follow- 
ing words: baby, boy, squirrel, nest, hat. At the left there is a 


long oblong table upon which are placed objects for teaching 
| reading and arithmetic. About in the center is a small, round 
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table upon which are objects or pictures representing the previous 
word list. First, the teacher and class read what is written on 
the blackboard; then the particular words are pointed out and 
pronounced. Upon printed cards (4’’ X 8”) are the words, 
baby, boy, squirrel, nest, hat. A card is held before the attention 
of the class, and a boy is named who comes forward, takes the 
card from the teacher and matches the word with a like one on 
the blackboard. Similarly, all the words are matched. 

Similar cards may be used as the stimulus for pointing out, 
identifying, or matching with objects and actions connected 
with the classroom, office, playground, neighborhood, streets, 
cars, newspapers, etc. 

In learning to read, these children become familiar first of all 
with the alphabet, one of the training devices being that of 
placing a letter and an object together in proper order and rela- 
tionship about the room. With this mastered, phonics is used, 
of which the following object lesson has proved its worth. On 
the movable blackboard the teacher pins a cardboard house, in 
whose center there is }’’ X 2’’ opening with a protruding flap, 
or tongue, on which are printed several letters — such as c, 
m, t. The teacher then says, ““We are going to learn some- 
thing about the ap family.”” While speaking she writes ap 
at the right of flap. Then by pulling the flap to the proper 
position, the letter c is brought opposite to ap, spelling cap. 
Likewise, the m is brought into view; then the ¢; and so on. 

Should the teacher desire to vary the exercise in reading by 
turning for the moment to arithmetic, the following objective 
presentations for purposes of drill have been found interesting to 
subnormal children. At a point within view of all, the teacher 
places two wooden soldiers, calls upon a child, who, placing his 
finger upon each soldier in succession, says, ‘‘One, two”; two 
other soldiers are placed in marching form, and a second child 
is called upon, who says, ‘‘One, two, three, four.”” The same 
procedure is useful for teaching to count by 2’s, 5’s, etc. Another 
‘“‘game”’ which these children enjoy is as follows: the teacher 
calls upon a boy who stands in front of the class; at some signal, 
he stretches out his hands and says, “Five, ten” (referring to 
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the fingers on his hands); another boy approaches, faces the 
first boy, and pointing first to the latter’s right hand, then the 
left, says, “Five, ten.” Then, facing the class and standing 
next to the other boy, he adds, “Fifteen, twenty.” Of course, 
these lessons do not proceed smoothly at all times, and when 
confusion of facts arises, real teaching skill is particularly essential. 

(3) History and Civics. — History, in so far as the feeble- 
minded are concerned, should be approached by means of stories 
concerning important events and men, not only because the 
teacher can rather easily interest the child in these lives and 
experiences, but also because of the possibilities of this subject 
in forming worthy habits, attitudes, and ideals. For these, 
to the mental defective, are generally recognized as being of 
greater worth than the mere acquisition of information. Hence, 
from this point of view, the teacher should spend considerable 
time upon interesting details concerning life and its various situa- 
tions, making a strong point of positive personal traits, the doing 
of the right social and moral act, the spirit in which it was done, 
_ and the results — all in terms of the interests, needs, and capaci- 
ties of these children. 

A few typical object lessons in history and civics are outlined 


1, below: 


| (1) StorIES OF THANKSGIVING 
Envelope: Thanksgiving, holiday stories 
Pictures: Prang’s turkey in frame 
Stencil: Turkey 
Stories: “The First Thanksgiving,” Thanksgiving Proclamation 
| (2) SToRIES OF CHRISTMAS 
Envelope: Christmas 
Objects: Christmas tree, decorated; holly and mistletoe 
Stories: Stories of Christ; ‘‘Nellie’s Christmas Eve”; “Three 
Christmas Boxes’’; “The Night Before Christmas”’; ‘‘The Little 
Match Girl”; ‘Little Roger’s Night in Church” 
(3) Tue Story or Frac Day 
Objects: Flags to decorate school building 
Envelope: Flags of different nations 
Stencil: George Washington 
Picture: Betsy Ross making the first flag 
Stories: Any suitable for the occasion 
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Historical object teaching may likewise be presented through 
dramatization, oral or written reproduction, and the study of 
selected characters, such as Columbus, Magellan, Sir Francis 
Drake, Henry Hudson, Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt, Henry 
Fulton, Morse, Bell, Edison, and Marconi. Each should be 
selected for a definite purpose, as noted in the introduction, and 
should be presented at some more or less definite period of the 
school year, for the sake of historical continuity. Local history, 
especially, is of value, and where conditions allow, considerable 
study may be made in terms of historical periods or movements. 

(4) Geography. —In general, geographical content should be 
local, broadening in territorial scope with the future needs of the 
children and their capacities for the assimilation of knowledge. 
We are presenting two types of object lesson in this subject — 
one, that of transportation, rather general in content; the other, 
somewhat more specific, but illustrating the nature of a lesson in 
geography which involves practically all curricular activities. 

In the first type, the various classes of power are discussed — 
hand and wind power, and steam, gasoline, and electricity. For 
objects, models of sailboats, steamboats, submarines, motor- 
boats, rowboats, and canoes may be used, together with bicycles, 
wheelbarrows, sleds, baby carriages, trucks, automobiles, wagons, 
trains, and aéroplanes. 

Stencils and pictures illustrating these transportation methods 
will prove helpful. 

In the second type of lesson, a trip may be taken to a near-by 
town, with the purpose of teaching the children how to read a 
time-table, what and how to pack for a journey, how to check a 
trunk, how and where to purchase a ticket, and whom to ask for 
information. They gain also a knowledge of the country through 
which the trip takes place, and learn why the railroad was built 
along that particular way. 

For objects, railroad folders containing maps may be used, 
as well as a small trunk or traveling bag, real or facsimile rail- 
road tickets and baggage checks, and a few articles of wearing 
apparel. 

In this project, geography may be taught through a study of 
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the map of the country passed through and guide-book accounts 
of the products and industries. Reading may be taught by 
means of the folders and other literature concerning the journey ; 
while any number of related assignments to teach language — 
oral and written — will be discovered by the able teacher. For 
training in arithmetic, the miles between the stations, the total 
distance, the length of time consumed in traveling, the average 
number of miles per hour, and the meaning of a.m. and P.M. may 
be stressed. For the spelling lesson, the common words used in 
the journey will provide material. Hygiene may be emphasized 
by noting the necessary articles to take on such a trip to insure 
cleanliness, and the ordinary precautions to take against germs 
and dirt. Social adaptation through the pupils’ attitude towards 
their fellow passengers will come in their observance of the 
rights of others, and all acts of courtesy. 

(5) Nature Study. — The purpose of nature study is to awaken 
an interest in and give information concerning plants and animals. 
We should emphasize the fact that what we eat, drink, and wear 
comes from the soil. We should talk of home, finding out if 
vegetables, fruits, or flowers are grown there, and discussing 
the various varieties ; we should study the animal pets about the 
home, the animals in the parks and zoo, their habits and uses. 
Seasonal activities should be studied, showing the dependence of 
one upon the other, and their relation to various flowers, fruits, 
and vegetables. 

All these may be presented through the object lesson by 
means of the objects in the school collection, and excursions to 
farms, gardens, the zoo, and the like — the latter being planned 
in accordance with the purpose in need, the available materials, 
and the season of the year. A study of the common birds, the 
building of bird houses, and the use of window boxes will help 
to create interest in this phase of the work. 

(6) Dramatization. — “‘A child does not get hold of an impres- 
sion or idea until he has done it; he acts the thing out before he 
| takes it in.’ Dramatization has been found to be one of the 
~ most successful means for developing interest, motivating subject 
| matter, and gaining expression and grace of gait and carriage. 
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Thus, its place in the training of the feeble-minded is very large, 
since it tends to develop, motivate, and invigorate just those 
characteristics or functions in which they show the greatest and 
most obvious weaknesses. Dramatization as an aid to reading, 
and to the other subjects of the course of study for mental defec- 
tives, has been shown. In fact, there is practically no subject in 
which dramatization cannot play a part, and since our foregoing 
discussion concerning the object lesson has shown this, further 
consideration appears needless. 

(7) Music. —In a similar manner, the place of musical instruc- 
tion and expression has been shown in the training program for 
the feeble-minded. As in the case of dramatization, no specific 
object lesson need be discussed here, especially because of music’s 
relation to the drama and to physical training. 


3. A Proposed Daily Olject-Lesson Program 
for the Special School 


The object-lesson materials and procedure of presentation have 
been shown in their relation to sense training, the kindergarten, 
and literary instruction, together with a series of object lessons 
for the grades. The latter may be given to any of the class 
groups, either boys or girls, but must be presented in terms of 
the stage of development — mental, physical, and scholastic — 
of the particular group concerned. It will be noted that the 
lessons are organized to some extent in terms of seasonal activities 
and conditions, thus making them more purposeful and interest- 
ing. It will be seen also that they do not apparently follow a 
“logical” order of presentation; the purpose of this is to avoid 
monotony. 

We are, therefore, presenting the object-lesson program as an 
indication of what the special school may accomplish during the 
school year. 


September 
General harvest talk 
Garden flowers 
Fall wild flowers 
Fruits and vegetables 
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Storing of winter food 
Sense training — smell 
Spices 


October 
Squirrels 
Nuts 
Migration of birds 
Pig 
Horse and zebra 
Harness 
Autumn leaves 
Wheat and other cereals 
Trees 
Pack animals 
Winter homes of insects, animals, reptiles 


November 
Cotton and cotton specimens 
Cotton fabrics 
Silk and silkworm 
Flax and hemp 
Loom and spinning wheel 
Sense training — taste 
Honey and bees 
Building 
Bricks and brick-making 
Quarries and stones 
Surveying and tools 
Logging, tools, sled, pictures 
Engine and circular saw 
Wood specimens, manual training 
Glass, putty, sand 
Trees, winter buds 
Poultry 
Thanksgiving 


December 
Carpenter, tools, and tool chest 
Wooden building material 
Fastenings 
Light and heating 
Blocks 
Forms of water 
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Animal charts, comparative size 
Plumbing and soldering 
Reindeer 

Evergreen trees 

Christmas in other lands 


January 
Water transportation, hand, wind 
Bedroom furniture 
Kitchen furniture 
Dining-room furniture 
Water transportation, steam 
The human body 
Races of men 
Relationships, the family 
Occupations in general 
Sheep, wool, and woolen fabrics 
Camel 


February 


Laundry furniture 

Railroad station, signals, etc. 
Freight train 

Passenger train 

Gardening in boxes 
Lighthouse, lifeboat, life preservers 
Paints and varnishes 
Printing 

Whale 

Fish and fishing 

Blacksmith 

Roads, bridges 

Vehicles (man power) 
Automobile, truck 
Ambulance 

Express wagon 

Ice and ice team 

George Washington 


March 


Scratchers 

Common birds 

Nests and eggs 

Elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus 
Rochester box of minerals 
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Seal and walrus, fur 

Maple sugar 

Animals (Mountjoy’s Chart) 
Beaver 

Pine trees and cones 
Measuring instruments 
Metals 

Mail and post-office 

St. Valentine’s Day (Make valentines) 
Daniel Boone 

Edison 

Mines and mining 

Tron 

Bears 

Ostrich 

Birds of prey 

Waders 


April 
Birds (Mountjoy’s Chart) 
Wasps and hornets 
Moths and butterflies 
Ants, beetles, spiders 
Grasshoppers, dragon flies 
Mosquitoes 
Reptiles 
Poisonous plants 
Roots and leaves 
Gypsy moth 
Leaves, twigs, buds 
Sugar (maple, beet, cane) 
Salt 
Shells, shell fish 
Sponges, corals 
Canned and dried fish 
Farm and farm tools 
Insects (Mountjoy’s Chart) 


May 
Tea (from D. S. Room) 
Rubber 
Handwork 
Musical instruments, stringed (Music teacher to 
demonstrate) 
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Paper 

Liquid measures 

Scales 

Musical instruments, wind (Music teacher to demon- 
strate) 

Cat family (Prang’s Envelope) 

Shoemaker and tools 

Dog family 

Flower shapes 

Foreign flags 

Fire truck 

Fireflies 

Animals (Bancroft’s Chart) 

Minerals (Bancroft’s Chart) 

Coffee (from D. S. Room) 

Turtle 

Frogs and toads 

Spring flowers 

Cream, butter, cheese 

Cocoa (from D. S. Room) 

Geography chart 


June 


Weasel family 

Vegetables (Bancroft’s Chart) 
Alligator 

Porcupine 

Races of men 

Rats and mice 

Monkey 

Kangaroo 

Stork 

Flag Day (June 10) 
Bunker Hill story (June 17) 
Story of our flag 

Peacock 

Memorial Day story 
Memorial Day 
Independence Day story 


D. SummMary AnD ConcLusiIons 


s 


The object lesson has been defined as a teaching device which 
aims to increase knowledge by the direct study of materials, 


| 
|| 
|| 
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processes, and conditions. Thus, through these lessons the 
feeble-minded gain a rather close and intimate acquaintance with 
a wealth of concrete material in their environment. 

In teaching the feeble-minded, the aims in any one lesson should 
be few and distinct, and the attention of the class held closely 
to the observation of relevant facts. The fundamental principles 
underlying this teaching device are that the training process 
should be simple, direct, concrete; and the steps between the 
various stages of informational advancement very small indeed. 

The technique of instruction involved in the object lesson calls 
for real planning on the part of the teacher, as well as for real 
teaching ability, since dependence cannot be placed on the 
words of any text. Further, oral instruction of a group of 
feeble-minded boys or girls, using real objects as the basis of 
instruction, necessitates teaching skill. Thus the teacher must 
know how to organize and direct, and so teacher-training for 
those who instruct mental defectives becomes an absolute 
necessity. 

The place of the object lesson in training the senses and in the 


_ kindergarten has been shown; likewise, the materials for such 


have been determined. 
The object lesson in its relation to general and specific curric- 


ular activity has been discussed in three sections: (1) a classified, 
| object-lesson program for purposes of special-school training ; 


(2) aseries of object lessons for number work, reading and related 


|| subjects, history and civics, geography, nature study, dramatiza- 
| tion, and music; and (3) a proposed daily object-lesson program.? 


In no case has an attempt been made to make the series absolutely 


| exhaustive, but an endeavor has been made to make the dis- 


cussion serviceable as a guide in training the feeble-minded. 
Since the worth of any training process is ultimately deter- 


|| mined by the results attained, our attention will next be centered 


on the “Results of the Salvaging Process,” or the social, occupa- 
tional, and economic efficiency of 1,116 feeble-minded boys and 
girls trained and developed under the system we have discussed 
here in some detail. 


1See Appendix I for the object-lesson materials. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE RESULTS OF THE SALVAGING PROCESS 


A. Tue Socrat AnD Economic PossIBILITIES OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED 


REcENT studies and experiments have already begun to show 
the social and economic possibilities of the feeble-minded as 
contrasted with their well-known anti-social and uneconomical 
proclivities of attitude and behavior if left to themselves. As 
we shall point out presently, there are bad defectives and good 
defectives,! but up to the last ten years much intellectual and 
physical material has gone to waste, with little hope that this 
could be reclaimed and its potentialities made use of. For our 
purposes, it is the more significant that the majority of these 
important studies and experiments have been made with institu- 
tional, and hence the least hopeful, cases. 

Borrowing a simile used by the late Dr. Pearce Bailey, former 
Chairman of the New York State Commission for Mental 
Defectives, the idea concerning the care of the feeble-minded, 
which until rather recently has prevailed, was that of comparing 
the institution for such individuals to a placid lake which slowly 
received its influx of new waters and lost the contents only by slow 
evaporation. That is to say, formerly, the institution of the 
commonly accepted type slowly received its patients up to the 
point of capacity and kept them until death took them away. 
This was the familiar type of institutional care urged by the 
segregation program for subnormals. ‘It was a case of giving 
elaborate care to one irresponsible, contemplating on how much 
had thereby been accomplished, and letting nine or more others 
drift to disaster and add to a fast accumulating pile of social 
wreckage.” 

1W.E. Fernald: After-Care Study of the Patients Discharged from Waverley for 


a Period of Twenty-Five Years, p. 2. Reprinted from Ungraded, Nov., 1910. 
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To men of vision and faith in the potentialities of the mentally 
defective, such as Dr. Walter E. Fernald, the problem came to 
be not one of theorizing as to how well the situation might be 
controlled if permanent institutional care were provided for all; 
rather, it came to be a question of making the existing institu- 
tions of the greatest possible service. Thus, the newer concep- 
tion of institutional training toward social and economic rehabili- 
tation came to be that of a lake fed and likewise drained by a 
continuous stream, with provision for sufficient inflow and over- 
flow.t The training process therein involved we have chosen 
to call the “salvaging process,”’ a process in which the public 
schools, as the chief educational instrument of the public, must, 
especially in the future, have their part. 

In this chapter it will be our purpose to consider the work of 
the Walter E. Fernald State School; and at this point, as else- 
where in this thesis, we are indebted to the late Dr. Walter E. 
Fernald, who gave us the initiatory impetus toward investigation 
concerning the possibilities of applying his type of special-school 
training to the public school systems of our country. We are 
further indebted to Miss Mable A. Matthews, former Head Social 
Worker of the above institution, for the data contained in Section 
C; and to Dr. Ransom A. Greene and his entire staff for their 
permission to include in this discussion the social and economic 
survey of the training process considered in Section D. 


B. Arrer-Care or DiscHARGED PATIENTS 


In the 1916 annual report of the F. S. S., Dr. Fernald wrote: 
“Tt should not be forgotten that until within a few years the 
various synonyms of mental defect were used to include only 
what are known as the idiot and the imbecile groups. Par- 
ticularly the whole of the so-called moron groups, of whom there 
are perhaps more than of the idiot and imbecile groups com- 
bined, and whose presence in the community is of far more 
sinister significance, were not then recognized as being mentally 
defective and irresponsible until improved diagnostic methods 


1§. P. Davies: Social Control of the Feebleminded, Columbia University, 1923, 
Pp. 85-86. 
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came into use.”! Thus, a different question formerly con- 
fronted the superintendents of institutions for the feeble-minded 
from that which has arisen during recent years. The approach 
to rehabilitation was not by the method of physiological education 
with a view to curing idiocy, as it had been earlier, but by means 
of social education which would enable these mentally retarded 
individuals to get along by making the most of their innate 
capacities. 

Perhaps the great importance of this study of Dr. Fernald’s 
is that it includes many cases discharged from the institution 
during the period when segregation was considered the best 
policy. The majority of cases were discharged under protest ; 
although some were allowed to go because “‘they seemed to have 
no vicious tendencies, and their friends were intelligent and able 
to look out for them.” Indeed, as Dr. Fernald remarks, “‘We 
honestly believed that nearly all of these people should remain 
in the institution indefinitely.” 

The total number of discharges during this period was 1,537, 
of which 891 were not considered in the inquiry for the following 
reasons : 


Directly transferred to other institutions for the feeble-minded . . . . . 187 
Wirectly;transterred: to hospitalstorstheunsane. s.. =) 8 ney teen eS 
Directhystransterred to hospitalstorepileptics.sjs2) 1) ue nee ee SO) 
Directly transferred to other custodial institutions . ........ 8 
DISET NY WAINSCOT SESS 5 6 6 0 ob 5 0 os 6 6 o es RFS 
Couldinotsbelocated—\.0 wuts es) ia) oie cs ioe an gra OO) 


This left 646— 470 males and 176 females — whose history 
in the community could be obtained. Of this number, 54 males 
and 24 females had died, and 68 males and 33 females had been 
readmitted to Waverley. 

Disastrous social consequences would be expected in sending 
these people, particularly the women, out into the world, if our 
judgment were to be determined by the concept of feeble-minded- 
ness prevalent up to the time the study was made. However, 
histories were obtainable in 176 female cases. Of these, 27, or 
15 per cent, had married men ‘whose social status was rather 


1 Annual Report of the Walter E. Fernald State School, 1916. 
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above that of their own parents.’ With one exception, an 
imbecile whose marriage had turned out badly, all were of the 
moron groups. Eleven of these 27 married women “were living 
useful and blameless lives; had neat and attractive homes, bore 
good reputations in the community, went to church, and appar- 
ently were making good in every way.” These 11 women had 
34 children, all of whom, in the view of the social workers, seemed 
normal. Three of the 11 were discharged without protest at the 
request of responsible relatives; the remaining 8 were discharged 
only upon a writ of habeas corpus issued by the Supreme Court 
and against the advice of the Waverley authorities. All of the 
group were apparently feeble-minded and before admission had 
been immoral, giving difficulty while in the institution by reason 
of their active sex interest. Yet, after their discharge, and 
previous to marriage, they had apparently led blameless lives. 
Of the 27 married women, 16 were behaving badly, every one 
having been discharged contrary to the best judgment of Dr. 
Fernald and his associates. ‘‘In these sixteen unsuccessful 
marriages, the women turned out about as we had predicted, with 
a record of sex promiscuity, alcoholism, thievery, etc.” 
Concerning the total 176 discharged females, 48 had a history 
of known sexual immorality, including the 16 married women, 
II unmarried mothers, and 14 subsequently committed to other 
institutions. In practically none of these social failures were 
there responsible relatives or friends to give advice and super- 
vision. That is, the women who got into trouble after leaving 
the institution were those who were left to drift, everything 
contributing, as it were, to social failure and nothing making for 
social success. Dr. Fernald concludes: ‘‘ Apparently the women 
who had friends capable of understanding them, and of properly 
| protecting them, did not have illegitimate children and did not 


| become sex offenders.”’ 


Twenty-nine of the 176 ‘“‘drifted”’ into other institutions after 
| discharge; 4 to hospitals for epileptics; 10 to hospitals for the 
| insane; 1 to prison; and 3 to girls’ reformatories. In the period 
of 25 years, only 4 out of a total of 176 had been sentenced to 
| penal institutions. 
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On the economic side, out of these 176 discharged women, 
not including the 11 successfully married women, 8 others were 
“fully and independently supporting themselves in the way of 
getting their own jobs and paying their own bills as ordinary 
working women do.” All of this latter group were morons. 
Thirty-two others, as a rule of the low moron and high imbecile 
groups, were capable workers at home and, although probably not 
capable of earning a living wage, were nevertheless in no way an 
economic burden. Thus, approximately 30 per cent may be 
counted as economic assets, being capable in whole or in part of 
earning their own living. “These cases had friends able and 
willing to protect and care for them.’ Lastly, there was the 
group of 23 cases of the imbeciles and idiot type; 10 of these 
were more or less troublesome, the remaining 13 being quiet, 
well-behaved, and able to do very simple housework. The char- 
acter of the home and the intelligence of the family largely de- 
termined the result. 

To summarize the discussion thus far, we quote from Dr. 
Fernald’s report (p. 5): 


“To sum up, for 176 discharged female patients, we have the follow- 
ing report : 


Married (11 doing well) . . . . Mtoe rae ae ey 
Self-supporting and self-controlling, warmed: sates cat ees bo eS 8 
\orkingvatshome:undersupenrvision) ve s.uee tnt ln eee ns ene 2 
Living at home, not able todo much work. . . . . 1. 1. 1.) 23 
Committed, toothier institutions, joy einer ores. oe pao meee: oad 
IDGil SS Ae oo ep See eo oig a. Than 3 tyra ol dos (oie gi eae 2 
Readmitted to Waverley Seas ol Sey let ws. ate” fe a6 et ole a So 

176 


“Of the go discharged females now at liberty, 52 are apparently 
giving no trouble, viz. : 


Married; slivingvat homey sss semen “cael! cy cs |. cules! tn incr 
Self-supporting . . eel uae 6 ele) ng, 5" te a eS 
Of those working at Pichi Are SIG Inne EMP: Maelo aco Aye isc 0 8 oes 
Of thosediving at homes 5"... ica te. (ie.!\ s,s pied cake LS 


“In the following tables, some persons are counted in more than 
one classification, so that the totals do not apparently check. The 
following groups have behaved badly, viz. : 
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Moarriedwwomen, sex offenders ns: byte slyeqekr, [si ed eta deve a 16 
Wnmatnedinothersrgar eee dts wise ols 5. ch ei cu se a WET 
sex Offenders notuncludedabove.. . . . . <« «. ..« «+ « . 2 
benetovether institutions. ©. 92) ',/ Sys Pysry LS Le 8 ag 
@isthose'workingvatihome fynwss s4ctea < Coc. ee Posow feit2 
Orchosejliving atshomen. We we ik a Nak chases Le chen eeO 
RPaeiMI Le ROW AVENCY sous) eee mi es es ye ee 33 


In interpreting the results of the preceding records, considera- 
tion should be given to the fact that they were, to begin with, an 
unfavorable group; and that in the majority of cases they were 
discharged under protest. The findings, not fully looked for by 
even Dr. Fernald himself, gave relatively little support to the 
previous sweeping statements concerning the usual antisocial 
tendencies of the mentally subnormal. Thus, in publishing his 
report, Dr. Fernald led the way to a better understanding of the 
possibilities, social and economic, of the feeble-minded. That 
is, when the results from a purely unselected and highly negative 
group, who were discharged in most cases under protest and 
without any further supervisory control, were considered, it be- 
came apparent that there were vast possibilities of salvaging 
many of these heretofore hopeless individuals, of restoring them 
to community life through careful training and careful selection. 
In addition to the system of training and selection used by Dr. 
Fernald, a trial period was instituted, during which time the 
patient would have the close supervision of the institutional 
social worker and, where possible, the home. Such a program 
appeared worthy of very minute consideration. 

The survey concerning the 470 males, all of whom were morons, 
was even more encouraging, although “few seemed capable of 
self-support while at the school.’’! Thirteen, or less than 3 per 
cent, had married; and there were but 12 children by these 
marriages. The homes were neat and clean, the children well- 
| behaved and apparently normal. Only two of these men, able 
to support themselves without supervision, had proved failures, 


|| having been sentenced to the reformatory for larceny. The 


| weekly wages of this group ranged from $8.00 to $36.00, and in 
|| occupation they were teamsters, elevator men, city laborers, 
| 1W. E. Fernald: After-Care Study of the Patients Discharged from Waverley. 
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factory workers, farm laborers, soda clerks, tinsmiths, carpenters, 
painters, chauffeurs, machinists, etc. One was in business for 
himself, as a painter, a trade he had learned at the school ;’ 
one had saved $2,000; another owned a house. Concerning 
these, Dr. Fernald says, “‘These 28 men seemed to have a blame- 
less record in their community. They are good citizens, regarded 
as simple-minded men and recognized as such by their employers, 
and by their wives, for where they had married normal women 
(as they nearly all did) the wives spoke very kindly of the mental 
limitations of their husbands.”’ 

As a second group, we may consider 86 of the discharged men, 
nearly all of whom were morons, with the exception of a few high- 
grade imbeciles, who were ‘“‘steadily working for wages, living 
at home, closely supervised by their relatives.” They were 
employed in 39 different occupations, the majority receiving from 
$7.00 to $16.00 weekly, although a few were receiving as low as 
$3.00 or $4.00 a week. Only a few were doing simple manual 
labor. The behavioristic reactions of this group were very 
favorable, none of them had been troublesome sexually or shown 
any criminalistic tendencies, and they appeared happy and 
contented. In brief, three factors were functional in making 
them useful and desirable members of society, outside of the 
training received at the F. S. S.— namely, good homes, careful 
supervision on the part of relatives, and steady work. Thus, 
where the feeble-minded are understood, their limitations recog- 
nized and considered, and where there is opportunity for proper 
training, they get along in the average community quite as well 
as most normal persons. 

A third group of 77 males are described as being of the low 
moron and high-grade imbecile type, of various ages, able to do 
more or less work at home, but receiving no wages. Eight of 
these were attending public schools, not keeping up with the 
others yet learning a little slowly. We note that “these persons 
all seemed to be harmless and inoffensive. No record of sex 
offense could be ascertained. Where the members of this group 
lived on a farm or a small village, they were evidently happier 

1 Mental Hygiene, April, 1922, p. 338. 
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and did better in every way than those who lived in the city. 
In this group the lack of serious character defect and the fact 
that they were closely supervised were important factors in their 
behavior.” 

The fourth group consisted of 59 males of idiot and imbecile 
grade, living at home, unable to carry their own economic burden. 
Socially, however, the report concerning these is very favorable, 
due to favorable home conditions and the absence of disagreeable 
character traits in these individuals. 

Of the fifth group no detailed comment is necessary ; they were 
of the “bad defective” kind, being known to have been com- 
mitted to penal or reformatory institutions subsequent to their 
discharge. ‘“‘Without exception they were voluble, plausible, 
incorrigible, and apparently inherently criminalistic from early 
childhood.” In addition, 23, 16 morons and 7 imbeciles, had 
been arrested for crimes or misdemeanors, but had not at the 
time of the report been sentenced to penal institutions. Both 
of these two latter groups were typical ‘“‘defective delinquents” 
and should never have been released except under strict parole. 
Forty-three were committed to other institutions; 68 were re- 
admitted to Waverley; and 54 died. 

A summary of the 470 discharged males follows : 


Barning avliving without supervision sea ey ss. snes. ls 28 
Wrorkine torawaves,supenvisedrat homes. ts). 9.1. eens =e ser) OO 
iWiorkinggatthomesnorwacesiae aac). (ue Mh. Sie s Cl. 77 
Pivingvatshome, notable toy wOrkate u-sucel use won) saeeeeom: acts te 50 
AT restedaibutnotisentenced@.cmr i terms 6 ss 4 po a so 23 
Sentenced torpenalinstitutionss. = 0 2 os eS 5 32 
(Committedsto-otherbinstitutionss qo f7.. Mette) STs i843 
ReadmittedstomwWiavellevay-eiaper cere beucss ok Shel 2 oun set one @ HOS 
Wicdeswoe caesar ee ce we eee ie Oh Se Pes ah ew SA, 

otalaeewtenee Gest SPR eg ee ee ees. ee gZO 


It would appear, then, that a total of 250, or 53 per cent, con- 
stituted no serious menace at the time of the investigation. 

The main point of variability in the record of the two sexes is 
in the matter of sex behavior, there being a better record in the 
case of the boys than of the girls. The study gives great hope 
that a considerable proportion of the feeble-minded, after a 
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training such as is given at the F. S. S., can successfully take their 
place in the world outside. We can do no better in closing this 
section than to use Dr. Fernald’s own words by way of summary : 


The results of this survey should be interpreted with great caution. 
As a rule, the most promising cases are allowed to go home. The 
parents have been properly instructed. Still many unpromising 
cases did well. There was a surprisingly small amount of criminality 
and sex offense, and especially of illegitimacy. We may hope for a 
much better record when we have extra institutional visitations and 
supervision of all discharged cases. Those with definite character 
defects, especially, those with bad homes, should be discharged with 
great caution. The survey shows that there are good defectives and 
bad defectives. It also shows that even some apparently bad do 
“settle down” and it shows much justice in the plea of the well-be- 
haved adult defective to be given a “trial outside,” for apparently 
a few defectives do not need or deserve lifelong segregation. It is 
most important that the limited facilities for segregation should be 
used for the many who can be protected in no other way. 


C. AnaLysis oF Report oN SUPERVISION OF TRAINED MALE 
DEFECTIVES 

Another report of significance in this connection is that of 
Mable A. Matthews, Head Social Worker at the Fernald State 
School, entitled One Hundred Institutionaliy Trained Male 
Defectives in the Community under Supervision.: The defectives 
which Miss Matthews has included in her study were not a 
selected group but included all those who were within a given dis- 
tance of the institution at Waverley. The boys studied had not 
been discharged, but were still under supervisory control, although 
they had been returned to their homes either because their 
parents or friends had asked that they might go out ‘‘on trial” 
or because they had been taken home for a vacation, and having 
secured work, were allowed to remain there. Two of these 100 
boys had run away but were allowed to go on the list to report ; 
7 were considered sufficiently trained for purposes of self-support 
and were allowed to go out and take positions. 

At the time of this study, 97 of these boys were living in the 
community; the remaining three had been returned to the insti- 


1 Reprinted from Mental Hygiene, Vol. VI, No. 2, April, 1922, pp. 332-342. 
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tution because of behavior reactions, inability to keep a job, and 
need of additional training. 

The following outline shows the conditions of the 100 cases 
concerned in this study: 


Boys with fairly high I.Q’s., living at home and attending public school . 5 
Boys with mental age of less than 8 years — doing farm work 5 2 
Boys with chronological age of 24 years, mental age of less than 8 years ; semi- 
paralyzed ; living at home; of much assistance in the housework I 
Boys with mental age 6 years, living at home; of some assistance in house . I 
RUHR Tink Veeny ae ony obits, ght AW edit eh Apart disse ioe rouse eremedens 2 
In the Navy I 
Taking Government ocho Beane oe BOB 5 I 
Out of work, due to ‘‘hard times,” living at home and closely supervised 4 
SENntatorrelormyschools Pay mauynes wate alee th Sure, bore? cobra, 2 
Working and self-supporting . ae ee 3 
Total. 07 
Returned to institution . Jae 


Total . Or ; Bore) 

Concerning the 78 boys reported as working and self-support- 
ing, Miss Matthews says, ‘‘ Notwithstanding the present scarcity 
of work and the fact that a number have had to find new jobs, 
78 boys are working and self-supporting, although many of them 
have been reduced in pay or have had to take inferior positions.” 

Maximum and Minimum Wages Summarized. — The following 
outline of Miss Matthews reveals the relation of wages to mental 
age. 

1. Maximum Wages (weekly) Earned by the Various Mental-Age 
Groups : 


Defectives with M. A. of less than 8 years . . . . . . «. « $26.00 
Mefectives: witheMia As of. Siyears vis) sess tn limes wiihnt oils Day 28,00 
Welectuvesswith MavAcwof oO. VeaTs, cee  syeeoueiss cde) tye = 30:00 
Defectives with M. A. of 1o years. . . a Ge ans e200 
Defectives with M. A. of more than to years . . ... . + 34,00 
Average (Maximum Weekly Wages) . . . . . «. + + + + $30.00 
2. Minimum Wages (weekly) Earned by the Various Mental Age 
Groups: 
Defectives with M. A. of less than 8 years. . . . ... ~. $ 8.00 
Defectives’with M.A! of 8 years 35 0.9 Se Se 10.00 
Defectives with M. A. of 9 years . . «© . ~~ + +» = » «= + 12.00 
Defectives with M. A. of to years. . . re Le ctaiees +. 10.00. 
Defectives with M. A. of more than io years . . . . . + + 10,00 


Average (Minimum Weekly Wages) . . - - + + + + + $10.00 
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Type of Work done by the Different Groups. — It is of value to 
consider briefly the type of work done by the various mental- 
age groups. The range of wages for those under eight years 
mentally was from $8.00 to $26.00 per week. In this group there 
were as many earning $24.00 a week as there were earning $8.00 
a week, probably due to the fact that those earning $24.00 a 
week are hod carriers, roofers’ helpers, or workers doing similarly 
hard or dangerous work, and are, therefore, paid more. These 
same scales have since been worked out with twice this number 
of boys and show practically the same results. Besides the types 
of work noted, some of these boys were working on farms, on 
milk wagons, or in factories, while one boy was learning to be an 
upholsterer. 

The range of wages for those with eight-year-old minds was 
from $10.00 to $28.00 per week, the latter wage being that of a 
boy who is a fire-tender in a roundhouse. One receives $24.00 
a week taking boards from the saw in a lumber yard; one repairs 
automobile radiators, and another nails boxes in a candy factory. 
In addition, we find helpers on machines, factory and farm hands, 
errand boys, stitchers in a tailor shop, and so on. 

The range of wages for those with nine-year-old minds was 
from $12.00 to $30.00 per week, the latter including a painter and 
a machinist’s helper. The majority of this group were working 
either on farms or in factories. 

Of those boys with a mental age of ten years, the range of wages 
was from $10.00 to $32.00 a week. One as an employee of a 
railroad was earning approximately $32.00 each week, while the 
remainder of this group were truck and team drivers, errand 
boys, a canvasser, and so forth. 

Concerning the last group, those of ten-year-old mentality, 
the range of wages was from $10.00 to $34.00 per week. In this 
group, there was a truck driver earning $30.00 a week, a painter 
receiving $20.00 a week, and at the other extreme a boy sixteen 
years of age who as an errand boy was earning $10.00 a week. 
As in the previous groups, the majority were evidently engaged 
as factory workers, one boy ‘‘directing stock” with seven men 
working under him. 
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As Miss Matthews notes, the largest number of working boys 
were factory workers and laborers, although another fair-sized 
group appeared successful in farm work. Likewise, another 
point is evident: with the increase in mental age, the wage 
earned increased. 

With respect to the fact that these defectives were found to be 
successful, Miss Matthews says: ‘“‘That these boys are a success 
is due to the fact that they are faithful, conscientious, methodical, 
unquestioning workers. While at Waverley, they were trained 
to work steadily and faithfully and to take pride in their work. 
They are painstaking with uninteresting details of their work, 
and it matters not how simple it may be, they take pride in doing 
it well. True, this pride needs to be stimulated by the interest 
shown by the one in authority. They will do the same thing in 
the same way day after day, and they will work until the bell 
rings. They seem to enjoy the monotony instead of tiring of the 
repetition. As a rule they will take a direction if they under- 
stand it and will follow it without questioning or stopping to 
debate whether it is really their job or whether it belongs to some 
one else to do it. They do what is expected of them. If they 
can only be made to feel that they are expected to do a certain 
thing, there is something compelling about this feeling, and 
they do the expected thing.’”’ Another reason for their success 
is that they crave respectability. They wish to be thought of as 
“somebody” and to be looked upon as are other men. Supported 
by charity, visited by the police in many cases, slow in school and 
in play, they have felt the ‘‘sting of scorn.” Now, a “chance” 
has come to them; an opportunity to make good is at hand; 
| and as a result they actually endeavor to suppress their anti- 
| social traits and habits just as they were trained to do at Wav- 
erley. There they are taught the necessity of cleanliness; the 
officials of the institution have become their ideals of respect- 
ability as to mannerisms and dress, and having been taught to 
|| save, they take with them the conviction that in order to reach 
| a high plane in society they must have a bank account, although 
| probably few, if any of them, have any real idea concerning the 
| necessity of saving. 
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Simple, wholesome amusements afford them recreational op- 
portunities; few, if any, want or expect excitement, — ““movies’’ 
once or twice a week; an occasional visit to the theater; base- 
ball, gymnasium work, and athletics of various kinds ; swimming ; 
long walks on Sunday — with these they are satisfied, for thus 
they were trained at Waverley. 

Miss Matthews concludes: ‘Their success seems to be due 
to the painstaking, constructive training received while at the 
school and to proper supervision after going out into the com- 
munity. We feel that, with continued friendly, helpful super- 
vision, free from humiliating circumstances, the average feeble- 
minded boy, properly brought up and trained, can live in the 
community and play his part there.” 


D. A Srupy oF THE Social, OccuPATIONAL, AND Economic 
EFFICIENCY OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED 

As previously noted, the individuals concerned in this study 
were not a selected group. Some, who were felt to be sufficiently 
rehabilitated, socially, occupationally, and morally, were allowed 
to go out and take positions. In a very few instances, practi- 
cally a negligible number, the cases reported were “‘runaways.” 
Their admission to the school was the result of a desire on the 
part of the parents, who realized the incapacities of their children 
and the lack of opportunity offered by the public schools for their 
training, that these individuals have the advantages of the 
instructional process at Waverley; or of the efforts of social 
agencies working through Massachusetts; or of the efforts of 
doctors or hospitals. Both the boys and the girls reported came 
to the school at various ages — a rather large proportion, espe- 
cially among the males, being brought at the age of eight or nine, 
and remaining there until the period of adolescence had passed, 
perhaps at the age of eighteen or nineteen. It will be noted that 
a considerable number entered late in life from the viewpoint of 
training possibilities and so, in some cases, do not reach the 
average economic status of their mental:age. Many, likewise, 
remain beyond the twenties, until they have become more or less 
emotionally stable, occupationally fit, and socially adaptable. 
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Not always, however, will even the training process developed by 
Dr. Fernald at the F. S. S. accomplish these three aims, yet the 
cases of absolute failure are indeed rare. 

A Study of Three Hundred Twenty-Eight Institutionally Trained 
Male Defectives. — For purposes of clearness of discussion, we 
have grouped the three hundred twenty-eight institutionally 
trained male defectives according to mental age. 

The range of wages for the group under eight years mentally 
extends from $2.50 to $40.00, the latter being the wage of an 
individual with a mental age of seven years four months, acting 
in the capacity of truck driver, and the former the wage of a boy 
with a mental age of six years four months who works for news- 
paper publishers. One boy (M. A. 6/3) is a light tender in a rail- 
road yard and receives $31.42 per week. Nine are doing general 
farm work with wages ranging from $15.00 to $75.00 a month. 
The more common earnings are $65.00 per month. Three are in 
either the United States Army or Navy; two are painters; while 
one works for an electric welding company. One, a deaf and 
dumb imbecile, earns $15.00 as a cigar maker, and two receive 
$15.00 and $20.00 per week in a photographer’s studio. The 
remaining cases work in factories and in stores of various kinds. 

The range of wages for those with eight-year-old minds is from 
$5.00 to $40.00. One boy (M. A. 8) who owns a truck earns 
$40.00 a week; a second, with a mental age of seven years two 
months, is a fire truck driver, having held the same position for 
six years and is earning $1,320 a year and room; a third earns 
$37.00 a week as a machinist; a fourth is an automobile me- 
chanic with a weekly salary of $40.00; a fifth receives $4.00 a 
day as a steam fitter; and a sixth (M. A. 8/4) is an assistant to 
a city building inspector at a salary of $28.00 a week. As 
noted above, the minimum earning is $2.50 a week. Other 
than this, the lowest wage earned by the group is $10.00, the 
average for the entire group being $21.50. As in the first group, 
the farms and factories claim a considerable number; although 
the range of occupations is broader and seems to call for a 
greater degree of mentality among other qualifications. 

The range of wages for our nine-year-old minds is from $12.00 
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to $40.00, with an average wage of $21.72 for the group. In this 
division, we note a floorman (shoe manufacturing company) 
receiving $40.00 a week; a vulcanizer earning $160.00 a month; 
a man working as head cutter for a plate glass company at $36.00 
a week; and an automobile salesman (M. A. 9/2) earning $35.00 
per week. There are, likewise, a painter at a weekly wage of 
$35.00, an express company employee at $25.00 a week, and a 
“professional barber”? who earns $35.00 weekly. In this group 
are truck drivers, railway employees, hospital workers, auto 
mechanics, caretakers, and factory and farm laborers. 

Of the group with a ten-year mentality, the average weekly 
wage is $23.12, the range being, as in Group III, $12.00 to $40.00. 
Of those receiving the maximum salary for the group, one is a 
traveling salesman for a picture company, and two are painters. 
The minimum wage is received by a porter in a cafeteria. One 
boy sells magazines for an agency at $35.00 a week, and another 
is a pick-and-shovel worker for a railroad at a weekly wage of 
$28.00. Practically all the unskilled and semi-skilled occupa- 
tions are represented in this group. 

The economic range of the wages of Group V, with mental 
ages of eleven years to eleven years eleven months inclusive, 
is from $10.00 to $43.00, the latter being the salary of a carpenter 
on a railroad, and the former that of a boy who delivers news- 
papers, although there is a difference of but two months in men- 
tality between the two individuals. The average weekly wage 
for the group is $21.92, just slightly less than that of the ten- 
year-old group. One is an assistant foreman in a large manu- 
facturing company and receives $33.50 a week; one is a truck 
driver at $30.00 a week; one is a box maker earning a weekly 
salary of $26.00; and another sells embroidery, receiving on 
sales a commission of ten per cent. A survey of this group from 
the standpoint of occupation reveals a somewhat greater range 
than heretofore, although the same industrial pursuits are 
dominant. 

There are but two cases represented in Group VI (M. A. 
12/11) and Group VII (M. A., 13 to 13/11 years). The former 
is a male defective with a mentality of twelve years who has 
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charge of the motor cars for a telegraph company, receiving for 
his services $150.00 a month and expenses. The latter is a boy 
who earns $24.00 per week as attendant in a state hospital. 
Chart III gives a summary of each group of male defectives 
on the basis of the relationship of mental age and maximum and 
minimum wages, that is, the average weekly wage of three 
hundred twenty-eight mentally defective males in their relation 
to mental age, together with the P. E. deviation from the average. 
The general average weekly wage shows a constant increase 
from the mental age of five years to the mental age of eleven years, 
with a decrease in P. E. deviation from the average in the advance 
of the positive wage trend. The curve from eleven to twelve 
years, mental age, shows a decided upward trend, whereas from 
twelve to thirteen years, mental age, there is a downward tend- 
ency. Since in both instances but one case is represented, the 
curve is not truly representative from eleven years onward. Ref- 
erence to the discussion concerning the range of wages and kinds of 
work shows a constant increase in the minimum wage from Group 
I through Group IV with a decrease in $2.00 per week on the part 
of Group V over that of Group IV. The maximum wage of 
$40.00 remains constant throughout the first four groups, that 
is, up to a mental age of eleven years, increasing by $3.00 in Group 
V, which is about what we would expect when considering the 
constancy of minimum wages in their relation to the general 
average wage of each group. Chart IV presents the average range 
of weekly wages earned by three hundred twenty-eight mentally 
defective males in their relation to mental age. Let us compare 
for a moment these two charts. They show very clearly that, 
although there is considerable variability between the factor 
of mental age and economic efficiency as measured by the range 
of weekly wages, there is a gradual rise in the average weekly 
| wage curve as we advance along the mental age “‘ladder.”’ It 
| seems evident, therefore, that mental age or general intellectual 
capacity has a very close relationship and deciding influence in 
determining not only what occupation a mentally defective male 
|| individual will enter but likewise what wage he will receive 
| therein. That is, mental age and occupational efficiency are 
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very closely related. It is likewise evident that there are other 
factors at work — more especially, perhaps, the training of a par- 
ticularized type, social adaptability, ability and desire to co- 
operate, mental and physical health, and personality. On the 
surface of our data, which factor or factors is most functional in 
the life-success of the mentally defective male is not shown; but 
down deep in this investigation one principle seems constantly 
functional — whatever may be the case with normal persons, 
with the feeble-minded training and environment are the chief 
determining factors in their social, occupational, and general 
economic success. However important may be heredity, the 
force which gives us our mental potentiality, we feel reasonably 
sure that, in the vast majority of cases, had not the training 
process been of the general nature described in the previous 
chapters been possible to the subjects of our study, the degree of 
social adaptability and occupational and economic efficiency 
would never have been reached. For — let us frankly ask our- 
selves — what has the average public school system to offer, 
outside of the more or less purely literary instructional program, 
to the mentally retarded children with mental ages ranging from 
less than five years up to approximately eleven or twelve years? 
Apparently there is not much; and so whatever may be the 
importance of heredity, and we do believe it to be very important, 
training and environmental situations of the right kind seem 
to be of greater importance to the typical mental defective at 
least. 

A Study of Forty-One Institutionally Trained Female Defectives. 
— The same method of presentation of these forty-one institu- 
tionally trained female defectives was foilowed as in the previous 
section of our discussion. 

In Group I — those with a mental age under eight years — 
the average weekly wage is $14.82, with a range of $12.00 to 
$20.00. The latter wage is received by a feeble-minded girl 
with a mental age of seven years three months who works in the 
diet kitchen of a large hospital; the former by a subnormal case 
with a mental age of seven years two months who shakes and 
folds clothing in a laundry. The third case in this group is a 
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mentally defective female, with a mental age of seven years 
eleven months, who earns $12.50 a week doing housework at 
home. 

In Group II — those with mental ages from eight years to 
eight years eleven months inclusive — the range of the weekly 
salary schedule is from $14.95 to $25.00, the average being $20.11. 
Two receive a salary of $25.00 a week — one as a second maid in 
a private home and the other as a baster and finisher on dresses. 
Two others do housework, receiving respectively $16.00 and 
$20.00 weekly. Of the remaining two, one earns $14.95 in a 
buckle factory, the other receiving the support of herself and 
baby. This latter case was recommitted once to Waverley 
some time after her first discharge. 

In the third group — those with mental ages of nine years to 
nine years eleven months — the range of wages is from $5.00 
to $21.00, considerably less than that for Group II. (See above 
paragraph.) The average wage here is $13.40. Six are doing 
housework; one is a presser in a hosiery concern; one is a mill 
operative, and two are factory workers. 

For those with mental ages of ten years to ten years eleven 
months inclusive, the average weekly wage is $13.61, slightly in 
excess of that for Group III but less than for Group II. As in 
the preceding group, housework is the prevailing occupation, 
eight being thus engaged with a weekly salary scale ranging from 
$7.00 to $14.50. Two are hospital workers; two are factory 
workers; one is a waitress; and a fourth cares for children. 

In Group V — those with mental ages of eleven years to eleven 
years eleven months — there are included six female defectives 
whose range of wages is from $10.00 to $22.00, an average of 
$15.40, the highest of any of the female groups studied. The 


Prsighect salary is received by a girl with a mental age of eleven 


| 


years three months, who works in a clothing store; the lowest 
wage is earned by a girl doing housework. Of the remaining 


l four, two are factory workers; one is a sweeper in a large mill ; 


and one does housework. 
Chart V gives a summary of each of the above groups con- 


| cerning the economic efficiency of forty-one defective females in 
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terms of minimum and maximum wages in their relation to mental 
age. It will be seen that the average minimum wage shows great 
fluctuation, the high point being in Group II, where the mental 
age is eight years to eight years eleven months inclusive. From 
the nine-year level to the twelve-year level there is a constant 
and significant rise. The outstanding maximum wage is that 
of the eight-year-olds, with a decline through the nine- and ten- 
year levels, but with a rise in the eleven-year mental level. 
From this it seems evident that other factors besides mental age 
as we commonly think of it must be at work in determining what 
wage an individual of the nature of these female defectives is to 
receive. Chart VI presents a graphic study of the average 
range of weekly wages earned by forty-one mentally defective 
females in its relation to mental age. Contrasting Charts III 
and V, we find the same variation of wages according to mental 
age, which is not quite as great in the case of the girls as with the 
boys; in Chart V, however, we do not find the same gradual 
rise in wages as in Chart III. Chart VI is a graphic representa- 
tion of the average weekly wages of forty-one mentally defective 
females in their relation to mental age. Whereas, in general, 
the average weekly wages of the male defectives increases regu- 
larly with mental age, with the female defectives there is a sharp 
rise at the mental level of eight years, a decline at nine years, but 
a gradual rise in the curve thereafter. Comparing Charts III 
and V with respect to the average salary earned per mental 
level and the nature of the curves thereof, it might be inferred 
that in the occupational world a higher degree of mentality is 
essential and necessary for success from a purely economic stand- 
point in the case of girls than for boys; or that possibly the train- 
ing process had not been as functional with the former as with 
the latter. Neither of these inferences is probable. Our data 
show that the occupational range for girls is more limited than 
for boys; also, that, as a rule, those occupations open to girls 
are more poorly paid than those open to bays. This seems to be 
true also in the case of normal boys and girls, although perhaps 
not quite so much so, in spite of our democratic equality of sexes. 
Further, we do not feel this variation to be due to the training 
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CHART V 
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CHART VI 
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process; there are other factors besides general intellectual 
capacity and training at work — such as emotional stability or 
lack of it, temperament, social adaptability, the willingness to 
codéperate, physical and mental health, and the like. We have 
reason to believe that, in addition to the more or less concrete 
determinants of relatively narrow vocational range and com- 
paratively lower pay for defective females, all these rather subtle 
factors were at work with a strong tendency towards negative 
dominance. — Properly trained, position for position, the defective 
female is quite as efficient as the feeble-minded boy. Contrasting 
the records before and after the training process had left its 
trace leaves no doubt in our minds but that Dr. Fernald and 
his staff have reaped a most amazing harvest in social and 
occupational efficiency among the feeble-minded girls and 
boys. 

Thus we feel that, in the case of the feeble-minded student, 
although heredity furnishes the potentialities of mental endow- 
_ ment, what this becomes depends upon what is done with it; 
_ that is, upon the type of training and environmental situations 
| furnished. Viewing those three hundred seventy as types, we 
| cannot help but feel that training of the right kind is the dominat- 
_ ing factor, although we do not wish to leave heredity out of the 
| reckoning. 


TABLE III 


| A Sunmary oF THE Economic EFFICIENCY OF THREE HUNDRED TwENTy-EIcHT 
INSTITUTIONALLY TRAINED MALE DEFECTIVES IN ITS RELATION TO MENTAL 


AGE 
MINIMUM Maximum 
MENTAL AGE WEEKLY WAGES | WEEKLY WAGES 
| Group I, Mental Age— Under 8 years .. . $ 2.50 $40.00 
| Group II, Mental Age — 8 to 8/11 years. . . 5.00 40.00 
| Group III, Mental Age—og tog/11 years. . . 12.00 40.00 
Group IV, Mental Age —10 to 10/11 years . . 12.00 40.00 
| Group V, Mental Age — 11 to11/11years . . 10.00 43.00 


Group VI, Mental Age — 12 to 12/11 years . 
| Group VII, Mental Age — 13 to 13/11 years. 
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TABLE IV 


A SuMMARY OF THE Economic EFFICIENCY OF ForRTY-ONE INSTITUTIONALLY 
TRAINED FEMALES IN ITS RELATION TO MENTAL AGE 


Minimum Maximum 
MENTAL AGE WEEKLY WacEsS | WEEKLY WAGES 


Group I, Mental Age—Under8years .. . $12.00 $20.00 


Group II, Mental Age —8to 8/i1 years. . . 14.95 25.00 
Group III, Mental Age—og tog/1r years. . . 4.50 22.00 
Group IV, Mental Age — 10 to 10/11 years . . 5.00 21.00 
Group V, Mental Age—11 to 11/1i years . . 20.00 22.22 


The range of the kinds of work is as wide and as varied as is 
the range of wages, especially among the male defectives. We 
find the largest group of boys working as laborers and factory 
helpers; they are able to manipulate fairly simple machinery and 
to do work of an automatic type which does not require much in- 
telligence. Among these latter there is likewise a great variation. 
We find them working in piano, rubber, metal, hide, crayon, 
shoe, and candy factories, in knitting mills, bakeries, boat shops, 
machine shops, automobile repair shops, lumber mills, printing 
offices, cotton mills, and the like. Some are painters, masons, 
light tenders on the railroad, janitors, teamsters, restaurant 
workers, plumbers, cobblers, elevator operators, helpers in a laun- 
dry, silver platers, steamfitters’ helpers, truck drivers, section 
hands on the railroad. Members of another group are success- 
ful at farm work and as gardeners. They are willing, desire to 
please, are plodders, faithful and earnest, and even though they 
may not like to arise early in the morning, as a rule, they do 
not think of objecting, taking it rather as a matter of coures. A 
number of these boys are semi-specialists, one receiving $1320.00 
a year and room, driving a fire truck; a second is a vulcanizer, 
earning $160.00 a month; and a third receives a salary of $150.00 
a month and expenses, taking charge of the motor cars for a 
telegraph company. 

Among the defective females, housework and related occupa- 
tional pursuits are predominant. A second group is made up of 
factory workers and hospital assistants, although we find an 
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occasional one working in a clothing store or a shoe shop. The 
large amount of unskilled and semi-skilled work which these 
mentally subnormal boys and girls enter seems to give weight 
to our position in Chapter II that the training of the feeble- 
minded should be broad, basic, and fundamental, preparing 
perhaps more especially for the unskilled or semi-unskilled types 
of work, rather than too specific and highly specialized, preparing 
particularly for the higher occupational groups. Receiving very 
careful training under skilled leaders and teachers and given 
kinds of work which experience has shown best fit his or her 
mentality, the child is in most instances able to go directly from 
the special school to a position. 

Summary and Conclusions. — Our study has included the results 
of three separate investigations concerning ‘‘The Salvaging Pro- 
cess’’ of 1116 cases as follows: 


STUDY MALES FEMALES ToTAL 
()ebretemaldis:Studyer.) os 2 ac) ts 470 176 646 
(2) Miss Matthews’s Study . . .. . 100 — 100 
(3) Our Own Investigation . . . . . 328 42 370 

Motals errr sth iste, See 898 218 II16 


In each study the splendid work of the F. S. S., at Waverley, 
in the social rehabilitation, and in the economic-occupational 


| efficiency program for mental defectives, so carefully and pains- 
| takingly worked out and planned by Dr. Fernald, has been more 


than substantiated. We can do no better than to conclude our 


_ present discussion with Dr. Fernald’s own words: 


‘All of our experience with the feeble-minded indicates that if we 
are to manage adequately the individual defective, we must recognize 
his conditions while he is a child and protect him from evil influences, 
train and educate him according to his capacity, make him indus- 


| trially efficient, teach him to acquire correct habits of living, and when 


he has reached adult life, continue to give him the friendly help and 
guidance he needs. If conditions are right, he may live at home and 
receive his training in the rural school or in the special class. If he 


| is actually a social menace, he will need the institution. These ad- 
vantages should be accessible to every feeble-minded person in the 
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state and not to a few favored persons. The rights of the feeble- 
minded person and his family should be guarded jealously, as well as 
the rights of society.” ? 


Indeed, these advantages and privileges of special-school 
training should not be denied any feeble-minded person in the 
United States. 


1 Walter E. Fernald: ‘‘The Inauguration of a State-Wide Public-School Clinic 
in Massachusetts ;”” Reprint § 149, from Mental Hygiene. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE TRAINING PROGRAM OF THE SPECIAL-SCHOOL 
TEACHER 


Ir the work of the special school is to result in permanent 
benefits to the individuals under its care, the classes for the 
mentally defective need superior teachers to carry on the training 
process. A study of the instruction of mentally subnormal 
children in the special classes of the public school systems of this 
country where the work has been carried on for any considerable 
period of time shows that, without superior and specially trained 
teachers, these mental retardates easily and readily fall into 
habits of idleness and waywardness, thus seriously jeopardizing 
their future conduct and usefulness. With good teachers, per- 
sonally interested in the cause and in the children themselves, 
the general disposition, personality traits, and social tendencies 
on the part of these individuals show a marked improvement, 
not only with respect to their interests in the tasks assigned but 
also in the degree of efficiency with which they strive toward 
accomplishment. To the thoughtful it seems apparent that the 
training and instruction of this particular group of school children 
necessitates superior teaching ability as well as a thorough train- 
ing of a somewhat specialized character on the part of the teacher 
engaged in this work. This is evident (1) because of the varied 
accomplishments along the lines of physical, industrial, and 
social training which these teachers must possess; (2) because of 
the particular methods of instruction and educational procedure 
and pace which must be used with children of low mentality 
in order to secure any permanent results; (3) because of the 
psychological problems which are constantly arising in the 
special school and which must be met with a knowledge of the 
mental and emotional reactions which they arouse, rather than 
161 
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in an experimental manner; and (4) because of the patience, 
sympathy, and understanding which these teachers must possess 
either in an inherent or acquired quality, and the love for the 
work which must be theirs by virtue of the service they can 
render. 


A. QUALIFICATIONS OF THE SPECIAL-SCHOOL TEACHER 


What, then, are the specific qualifications of the special-school 
teacher which will tend toward success in the training and instruc- 
tion of mental defectives? As a general standard of reference 
and rating, wherein the latter is considered desirable, we are 
presenting a summary of the essentials. 

Good Physique. — Although under favorable circumstances 
the work of the special-school teacher is not excessively burden- 
some, yet she has more varied demands to meet than does the 
regular school teacher, and so must have endurance to meet and 
withstand them. It would be unjust and untrue to feel that there 
is a peculiar strain in special-school instruction which devitalizes 
the energies of the school teacher. Some of the healthiest and 
happiest teachers may be found among those instructing the 
mentally defective in special classes either in the public school 
or in state institutions. And there are many of these teachers 
who find such intellectual and spiritual compensations in their 
work that they would never contemplate returning to the regular 
classroom routine. 

A Wholesome, Well-Balanced Temperament and Disposition. — 
Next in order of qualifications, if indeed not first, comes a whole- 
some, well-balanced temperament or disposition. This means 
the saving grace of common sense and good judgment. The 
special-school classroom is not the place for an overtempera- 
mental individual, for the problems of the mentally deficient are 
too human, too real, too numerous, for such a person. These 
situations must be met as they arise; they must be appraised 
and reacted to in due proportion. All kinds of unforeseen and 
unpredictable situations and conditions are likely to arise; and 
although they do not require any transcendental wisdom, yet 
they do demand that ordinary good judgment which we charac- 
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terize as ‘common sense” and that tolerant, perspective courtesy 
which we call “tact.’’ If we but add to this a genuine sense of 
humor, we then have the foundation for special-school instruction 
in so far as the teacher herself is concerned. Given this tri- 
angular sense of values — common sense, tact, a genuine sense 
of humor — the problems of the special school may become even 
more interesting and significant than those of the regular class- 
room, where routine and group methods of instruction will tend 
to deaden the mental capacities of the teacher. A natively 
happy temperament, or even an acquired one, here, as elsewhere 
in the educational process, is an important asset. 

Character and Personality. — Character should be mentioned 
separately, not because of any peculiar considerations of an 
ethical nature inherent in the work of the special school,' but 
because of a certain spirit of self-sacrifice and undramatic pro- 
fessional heroism which lend satisfaction and strength to the 
teacher of mentally subnormal children. There are many 
rewards which are the accompaniments of  special-school 
training; but a philosophy of life, a willingness to carry on in 
spite of discouragement, a feeling of respect for the dignity of the 
work — these and other more or less subtle factors go to make 
up that indescribable complex called character. It is difficult 
to define or measure character, but it is relatively easy to discern 
it. Lack of persistence and depth of character is the syno- 
nym of superficial special-school work. In addition to these 
qualities which we have termed character, there is that mani- 
festation of the individual which is known as personality — 
including such qualities as poise and modest but correct address. 
Personality of a positive nature, as well as character, is an 
essential attribute of the successful special-school teacher. 

Social Outlook. — Social outlook is a closely related qualifica- 
tion, since there is no specialty less narrow than the training 
process of the special school. Wrapped up and reflected in the 
special-school classroom are many of the great social and personal 
problems of life. The special school is a highly sociological 
institution, and the special-school teacher who has the ideals 
and attitudes of the social worker will be in a better position to 
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make the necessary contacts with homes and community than 
will one who lacks these. Although such a social outlook is 
perhaps not indispensable to the everyday teaching work, yet a 
premium should be put uponit. It adds to the professional spirit 
and the value of a teacher. She is much more than a “peda- 
gogue”’ to the subnormal mind; she is a social-welfare agent 
with a mission closely allied to that of a social worker; and as 
such we should look upon the teacher in the special school in a 
peculiar sense as a valuable servant of the state. 

Skill in Teaching and Management. — These are essential and 
necessary attributes to complete success, for, after all, the 
teacher’s most obvious responsibility is the daily care, nurture, 
and, indeed, the socializing of a group of fifteen or more excep- 
tional children. Not only as a group, but as individuals within 
a group, they are exceptional children. Nowhere throughout 
the public school system are individual differences more marked 
than in the special school. Not only must the teacher possess 
an educational theory concerning individual differences among 
the mentally subnormal but an art to meet these mental varia- 
tions. She must be able to abandon ordinary classroom methods 
almost completely and to try any plausible means of training and 
instruction at least once. If not, she is soon riding on the road 
to failure and disappointment. She must have almost a physi- 
cian’s diagnostic attitude, must be keen to interpret individual 
possibilities and limitations, to chronicle assets rather than lia- 
bilities, to bear in mind the fact that mentally defective children 
can learn something, and to find out what that something is and 
be satisfied only with the best the child can do. 

Not only will her success depend upon her native mental and 
physical equipment and training, but upon whether she is inter- 
ested in her problems. She cannot get along without a true 
sympathy for her pupils and a feeling for the humanitarian and 
socializing value of her work. Possessing such an attitude, she 
is likely to develop a family group atmosphere in her classroom, 
and conduct her work in a cheerful, parental kind of mood, to 
which rigidity, formalism, and disciplinarism are foreign charac- 
teristics. This parental attitude is not merely a question of 
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sentiment ; it is, as we may say, a hygienic attitude which lightens 
the burdens of the school day and permits a benevolent sense of 
humor to keep the values right. It is the formalistic type of 
teacher who attempts heroically to force her preconceptions upon 
her pupils who wears herself out and makes a failure of her work. 
Discipline is absolutely essential in the classrooms, shops, and 
laboratories of the special school; but discipline depends not so 
much upon a strict rigidity as on a psychological ability to inter- 
pret the mentally defective child, combined with sympathy and 
common sense. 

Special Training. —It is apparent that many of the qualities 
considered above are dependent upon and the resultant of the 
general personality and innate mental and physical character- 
istics of the teacher. After all, perhaps, nothing can take the 
place of such native endowments. Even special training is 
subordinate to it; but, other things being equal or nearly so, 
preference should be given to the teacher who has undergone 
courses of special training. Only when the teacher is one 
possessing natural talent, who has had experience in kinder- 
garten and primary work, and has an interest in and an 
acquaintance with mental defectives, can special training be 
safely dispensed with in assigning a teacher to the special school. 

Special training has very much the same relationship to special- 
school teaching as it has to nursing. To be sure, there are excel- 
lent “practical” nurses, who have had for their training a more 


| or less empirical form of experience; but the interests of public 


health and private nursing require a special course of training. 
Special-school teachers, like registered nurses, must have pro- 
fessional standards based on special training, since it is the 
equipping of the mentally defective children with right habits, 
attitudes, ideals, and skills, that is of the greatest importance in 
the training process. 


B. Tue Major Supjects IN THE TRAINING PROGRAM OF THE 
SPECIAL-SCHOOL TEACHER 


A survey of the courses of instruction of both normal schools 
and colleges reveals a general inadequacy of opportunity, so far 
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as specific training and preparation for special-school instruction 
is concerned, to the teacher who wishes to prepare herself for 
such work of a rather specialized nature. The fault does not 
rest, it would seem, with these professional institutions; it is 
only within the past few years that there has been a felt need for 
such training; it is but recently that the “salvaging process” 
for mental defectives has been shown to be not only possible 
but feasible as well. Special classes, designed more especially, 
it would appear, for educational ‘‘ misfits,” have existed during the 
past thirty or more years in some of our more progressive and far- 
seeing public school systems; but, although an endeavor has been 
made to train the child industrially, the major emphasis in prac- 
tically all instances has been on the academic side of instruction. 
Ordinarily, the teachers of such special classes have been success- 
ful kindergarten or primary teachers, without having had special- 
ized training for her particular work; yet to these pioneers who 
first taught mental defectives, the school, and indeed society at 
large, owes a great debt of gratitude, more particularly on the 
social side. With increasing information and a better under- 
standing concerning the problems and the needs of the feeble- 
minded, together with an apparent growth in complexity of the 
entire question as to the training and instruction of the mentally 
subnormal, there has come, as was inevitable, a need for broader 
understanding on the part of special-school teachers than can 
be gained through the ‘‘school of experience”’ or even in the 
typical normal school or college. It is evident that when our 
public school systems begin the inauguration of special schools, 
the necessity of specially trained and qualified teachers will be 
seen, and perhaps only then will our professional schools see fully 
the value of courses of instruction involving the careful training 
necessary for the special-school teacher. Further, in order to 
draw into the ranks of the special-school staffs the proper kind 
of teacher, salaries must be made commensurate with the work, 
salaries equal at least to our better-payed high-school teachers. 
But we have faith in our professional schools as well as in our 
public school systems and those who are directly concerned in 
guiding their destinies. 
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The Normal School and the Special-School Teacher. — Taking 
Massachusetts as a type, it is found that out of the ten normal 
schools of that Commonwealth, but one, namely Salem, is doing 
anything by way of specialized training of teachers for the instruc- 
tion of the mentally defective. At the present time, the courses 
of instruction in these normal schools are two, three, and four 
years in length, the three-year course preparing for junior high 
school work, the second for instruction in the commercial subjects. 
Thus, as analysis of the exact situation clearly shows, a teacher 
who desires to prepare herself for special-school work has a two- 
year course as her only means of approach. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that when the usual preparatory courses to the teaching 
profession have been given due and adequate attention, but little 
time actually remains for a training admittedly of a highly special- 
ized character. In the opinion of Miss Eleanor Walker, Super- 
visor of Special Class Work at the Salem State Normal, the only 
way to meet the present situation is to increase the preparatory 
professional course to at least three years, thus giving opportunity 
for one year of specialized study concerning the special school. 
This is in harmony with present educational trends, and it is 
probable that the day is not far off when our normal schools will 
become normal colleges with four-year courses of rather special- 
ized natures leading to degrees. This will give opportunity for 
the type of teacher training which we believe necessary for 
adequate instruction of the feeble-minded. 

What the Typical Normal School Offers. — When the normal 
school offers anything at all by way of preparation for teaching 
in the special school, it presents a general-methods course in the 
instruction of the mentally defective child, together with some 
opportunity for observation and apprenticeship teaching. 
Through necessity, probably for more than any other reason, the 
course in general methods considers rather briefly the more im- 
portant phases appertaining to the mentally subnormal, includ- 
ing (1) the nature, cause, and consequences of feeble-mindedness, 
(2) general methods including means and materials of presenta- 
|| tion which we have termed the object lesson, (3) classroom man- 
|| agement in special-class work, with (4) opportunities to observe 
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and participate in special-class instruction under supervision. 
It is evident that this marks a splendid beginning toward the 
solution of the special teacher training problem, and hence of this 
as such we must not be too critical; it is evident, nevertheless, 
that excellent as is this beginning, more must be done if the feeble- 
minded child is to receive training commensurate with that of 
the normal individual. Under present normal school conditions, 
therefore, it is essential that adequate preparation should include 
the equivalent of one year’s additional study in some institution 
of high learning, specifically, a school of education or a teachers’ 
college. 

What the Typical Normal School Should Offer. —It is not our 
purpose to outline in detail the course of instruction for training 
the special-school teachers, but rather to propose the major 
subjects which a three- or a four-year, normal, preparatory course 
should offer. With the present general methods of teaching 
mentally deficient children, including sense and industrial train- 
ing, as a nucleus, the following is presented as indicative of the 
specific need: (1) Educational psychology and mental hygiene 
of the mentally deficient child, including the problems of the 
mentally deficient ; (2) classroom management and control of the 
special school, dealing with the major problems and features of 
the work of the special-school class; (3) observation and appren- 
ticeship teaching, under supervision, of special-school classes ; 
(4) mental clinic, including the demonstration of typical cases of 
mental deficiency, with a discussion and analysis of their psy- 
chological, social, and educational needs; (5) the measurement 
of intelligence, emphasizing the practical aspects of mental test- 
ing; (6) literature of the mentally deficient, interpreted as 
meaning a survey of the literature in which the feeble-minded 
are especially interested; and (7) a general course in handwork, 
including the major occupational endeavors, such as bench-work, 
weaving, cooking, sewing, etc. It would be necessary, in order 
to make the training process highly valuable in a practical way, 
to have a model school in each normal school, including at least 
one section of mentally deficient children, which would be of 
benefit both to the teachers in training and to the children as well. 
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The College and the Special-School Teacher.— As a good 
illustration of what the college offers, we have selected, first, as 
more or less typical, one of the best known and finest of the New 
England colleges for women. The main course at this institu- 
tion, which prepares definitely for any phase of special-school 
work, is known as “Specialized Education,” and includes the 
general consideration of theory and methods of teaching the 
mentally backward, together with three rather specific phases — 
namely, practice teaching; field work and the study of individual 
mentally deficient children; and special study of the problems 
of the mentally defective. In connection with this course of 
instruction, under an expert supervisor and teacher of backward 
children, a well-equipped, separately housed, but small school is 
conducted — a combined educational endeavor on the part of 
the college and the city in which it is located. In this institu- 
tion it is seen that there is a real beginning of the solution of 
training and instructing the feeble-minded in so far, at least, as 
the teacher-training problem is concerned. 

For our second illustration of what the colleges are actually 
doing in this connection, we have selected a well-known graduate 
school of education in the East. Although the students who 
attend this school have presumedly prepared themselves by way 
of theory and practice in the art of teaching, and although there 
are many courses of real interest and value to the special-school 
teacher offered, the following are found to be of particular worth: 
(1) Individual Development and Education; (2) The Philosophy 
and Psychology of Play; (3) The Measurement of Intelligence ; 
(4) The Clinical Study of Mentally Deficient Children; (5) Ele- 
mentary Education, including the management of an elementary 
school and the elementary school curriculum; (6) Vocational 
and Educational Guidance; and (7) Motivation in Elementary 
Education. It is obvious that in order to have a clear under- 
standing of the above courses, preliminary courses are necessary, 
as evidenced by the bachelor’s degree, a prerequisite to attendance 
at this as at any recognized graduate school of education. 

What the College Should Offer. —In presenting the following 
proposals concerning the training of the special-school teacher, 
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it should be borne in mind that this discussion has to be primarily 
with the undergraduate work of the college student, since from 
the graduate schools will come more especially the special-school 
supervisors and principals, who, it is evident, must understand 
the theory and practice underlying the training and instruction 
of mentally backward children. These courses we would men- 
tion as follows: (1) General Methods and Theory of Teaching 
Mentally Deficient Children; (2) Educational Psychology, 
including Mental Hygiene and Individual Differences among the 
Feeble-Minded; (3) The Psychology of Play in its Relation to 
the Mentally Backward; (4) The Measurement of Intelligence; 
(5) The Mentally Deficient and the Socializing Process; (6) Edu- 
cational Tests and Measures; (7) Special-Class Demonstration 
and Apprenticeship Teaching; (8) Physical Education and 
Games in their Relation to the Problems of the Feeble-Minded ; 
(9) Underlying Principles of Industrial Training, including Actual 
Shop Practice; (10) The Nature, Causes, and Consequences of 
Mental Defect, including the Types of Feeble-Mindedness. In 
addition, in order to further this training process, a model school 
for demonstration and practice purposes should be maintained 
either within the particular public school system or as a definite 
adjunct to the college itself. 

What, then, are the major subjects in the training program of 
the special-school teacher? In general, it may be said that for 
some time to come the majority of special-school instructors will 
be graduates of recognized normal schools, although some will 
come undoubtedly from collegiate circles. Further, as previously 
noted, special-school supervisors and principals will be graduates 
of college, doing either graduate or undergraduate work, or both. 
In this proposed program it is likewise assumed that each normal 
school or college will maintain, either directly or indirectly, a 
model school or facilities whereby the prospective special-school 
teacher will meet first-hand the problems and complexes of 
mentally deficient children. , 

The following program is therefore proposed as representative 
of what the training process should be: (1) The Nature, Causes, 
and Consequences of Mental Deficiency; (2) Educational 
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Psychology and Mental Hygiene of Mentally Backward 
Children ; (3) General Methods of Teaching the Feeble-Minded ; 
(4) Observation and Apprenticeship Teaching of Mentally Re- 
tarded Children; (5) Management and Organization of Special- 
School Classes, including the Major Problems and Features of 
Special-School Classroom Work; (6) Socializing the Mentally 
Retarded; (7) The Measurement of Intelligence; (8) The 
Clinical Study of Mentally Retarded Children; (9) Handwork 
and Occupations, including (a) the main types of manual and 
occupational training suitable for the mentally retarded, and 
(b) a general course of a practical nature in the industrial arts, 
such as bench-work, weaving, cooking, sewing, printing, and 
so forth; (10) Individual Differences among Mentally Backward 
Children; (11) Vocational and Educational Guidance of the 
Mentally Retarded; (12) Motivation in Elementary Education ; 
(13) Physical Education and Games in their Relation to the 
Mentally Deficient; (14) Educational Tests and Measures; 
and (15) a seminary in the Major Problems of the Mentally 
Retarded, including actual field work and a case study of men- 
tally defective individuals. 

It is apparent, on the one hand, that no one student in the 
course of the usual educational teacher-preparation program 
could take all of the above-mentioned subjects; on the other 
hand, it is apparent that under present conditions no one college 
or normal school could offer the entire range of preparatory work 
for the special-school teacher. Thus, in either case, there must 
be selection or else a combination of certain of the above-men- 
tioned courses. Nevertheless, this is the goal toward which the 
college may well aim in teacher preparation for the special school. 


C. Summary AND CoNCLUSIONS 


The training and instruction of mentally deficient children 
| necessitates superior teaching ability as well as a thorough train- 
| ing of a rather specialized character on the part of special-school 
teachers. Thus, the specific qualities which will tend toward 
| success in this particular instructional process are: (1) a good 
| physique; (2) a wholesome, well-balanced temperament and 
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disposition — common sense, tact, and a genuine sense of humor ; 
(3) character and personality; (4) a broad social outlook ; 
(5) skill in teaching and management; and (6) special training 
of a professional nature. 

For this special training, fifteen major courses of study for the 
special-school teacher have been proposed. 


CHAPTER VIII 


A PROPOSED STATE PROGRAM FOR THE TRAINING 
AND INSTRUCTION OF MENTAL DEFECTIVES 


A. Tue Menta DerecriveE AND THE PusBiic ScHooL 


WHATEVER may be their lot as adults, the responsibility for what- 
ever training can be given the mental defectives as children is 
one that confronts educational authorities and the public school 
system in particular. With these rests the question of how best 
to provide for the subnormal children so that they may become 
an economic and social asset rather than a liability. How this 
can be done most effectively, as we understand the problem, has 
been discussed in the foregoing chapters, and the very fact that 
the public school system is providing one of the earliest means 
outside of the home for the development of future citizenship of 
the state naturally imposes upon it the responsibility of carrying 
into execution with all means at its command the solution of this 
very complex need. 

The Mental Defective a Potential Social and Economic Burden. — 
It is generally recognized that the mental defective constitutes, 
together with his progeny, one of the great potential social and 
economic burdens of our modern civilization. Much information 
is available concerning the causation, prevalence, social and 
economic significance, and treatment of mental retardation, 
together with its influence as a source of unhappiness to the 
defective himself and to his family — as well as its bearing as a 
causative factor in the production of crime, pauperism, prostitu- 
tion, and other extremely complex social conditions. An intel- 


_ ligent democracy, if it is to justify itself as a political institution 


| giving equal opportunity to all, irrespective of mental status, 


| 


can no longer persistently ignore a condition which involves a 
large number of persons, families, and communities, so large an 
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aggregate of human suffering and misery, so great an economic- 
social cost and waste. 

Reasons for the Lack of a Formal, Accepted Program. — Nearly 
every state in the union has made a beginning of an educational 
program dealing with mental defectives, either directly or in- 
directly. The development of this program varies greatly both 
in method and degree. Even the more progressive states have 
not as yet formulated a plan for the training and instruction of all 
educable subnormals; and it is probably safe to assert that no 
state has as yet taken cognizance, from the viewpoint of real edu- 
cation, of more than ten per cent of the mentally defective in the 
political unit. Little has been done as yet to define the problem 
of the feeble-minded — their number, location, or the exact 
nature and expression of their defectivity. The vast majority 
of these receive no training and instruction and no adequate 
supervision and protection. 

But there are many reasons why we are without the definitely 
accepted and formulated program concerning the care, training, 
and supervision of these feeble-minded children. The problem 
itself cannot be solved by a simple formula which can be ade- 
quately expressed in one piece of legislation. It is extremely 
intricate, varying according to age, sex, degree, and kind of 
defect, the presence or absence of hereditary traits or criminal 
or anti-social tendencies, home environment, and the varying 
individuals in a community. The moron, the imbecile, the 
idiot present different needs and dangers, each having different 
complexes and troubles according to sex and age. Rural, 
sparsely settled communities with more or less homogeneous 
populations have conditions pertaining to the mental defectives 
which differ widely from those of urban industrial centers with 
their varied racial complications. 


B. ProposeD ProcGraM For THE SALVAGING OF THE MENTALLY 
DeFeEcTIVE CHILD , 
Obviously, the problem of the mentally defective child is of 
such magnitude and overlaps so many different agencies and 
institutions that its solution becomes a codperative venture on 
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the part of the school, the court, the state, private institu- 
tions for the mentally incompetent, and all social and philan- 
thropic organizations that are interested in the welfare of un- 
fortunate children. From the viewpoint of this discussion — 
that is, in so far as the schools are to function with respect to 
this salvaging process — the main points of our proposed pro- 
gram for the training and instruction of mentally defective 
children may be summarized as follows : 

(1) Early recognition of every mentally defective child in the 
community and in the public school. 

(2) Training and instruction in terms of the child’s needs, 
capacities, and interests, emphasizing the acquisition of socially 
accepted habits, attitudes, ideals, as well as skills, over and above 
the acquisition of mere knowledge. 

(3) Long-continued industrial and vocational training. Thus, 
the organization of the special school, or the ‘“‘junior school,” 
as an integral part of the regular school system. 

(4) Social service during the school life of the child and after- 
supervision and continued guidance. 


C. Tue Earty Recocnition or Every Feesrie-Minpep CuHILp 
IN THE COMMUNITY AND IN THE Pus Lic ScHOOLS 

The Keynote of a Practical Program for the Training and 
Instruction of Mental Defectives.— There should be a mental 
examination of every child entering upon an educational career, 
as well as special mental examinations of all children obviously 
retarded in school accomplishment. The keynote of any prac- 
tical program for the training and instruction of mental defec- 
tives is to be found in the fact, which apparently has been 
proved at the Fernald State School, that those retardates whose 
defects are recognized while they are young children and who 
receive proper training during childhood are, as a rule, not 
especially troublesome after they have been guided safely 
through the early period of adolescence. Thus, it seems feasible 
to advocate an extension of the present method of health exami- 
nation of all school children so as to insure a mental exami- 
nation of every child entering upon an educational career — 
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with a more detailed examination of all children obviously 
retarded in school accomplishment because of mental defect. 
It would be necessary, therefore, to give all children at least one 
mental examination; and to examine more carefully those 
children who are three or more years retarded in school work. 
Such an examination would probably isolate the mentally defec- 
tive — perhaps from two to seven per cent of the primary-school 
population. However, a mistake in diagnosis would be almost 
a tragedy; indeed, it is a very serious matter even to suspect 
a child of mental deficiency. Therefore, any child who upon 
his first examination is found to be below the normal mental 
median must be diagnosed from two viewpoints: (1) the School 
Clinic Record, including more especially the ‘“‘Ten Fields of 
Inquiry” and the ‘Correlation of Chronological, Mental, and 
School Age,” the latter more particularly when the child has 
later shown signs of academic retardation, both at the opening 
and at the closing of the school year; (2) the Mental Clinic. 
In the urban communities, the mental examinations could be 
given by special examiners and at mental clinics. In fact, 
every special school should have at its disposal during at least 
one day each week the time of one psychologist. The rapid 
development of out-patient clinics all over the country will soon 
furnish facilities for such examinations — more particularly in 
the larger cities. Rural communities and small towns could be 
served by traveling clinics, whose personnel would consist of a 
psychologist, a psychiatrist, a social worker, and a secretary, 
as a part of the department of education of the state govern- 
ment. This clinical group, possibly even an individual clinician, 
could examine the presumedly defective children over a very 
considerable area, a visit being made to each community once 
every year. In addition, every institutional school for the 
mentally defective should conduct weekly mental clinics both 
at the institution and in the various towns and cities served 
by the school. At the conclusion of the examination, the 
parents should be informed with respect to the mental status 
of the child and of his need for special-school training and 
supervision. 
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Rural-School Training of Defectives and Instruction of Parents. 
— Suitable manuals should be prepared by the state department 
of education. These manuals, to be placed in the hands of every 
teacher of mental retardates and also of rural school teachers, 
would describe the methods and materials of training and manage- 
ment of these exceptional cases. The public should recognize 
that the defective child is entitled, perhaps even more than the 
normal child, to an education according to his needs and capaci- 
ties. The defective children who cannot be taught in the regular 
school classes should find their place either in the special school 
or in an institutional school, depending primarily upon the 
“type” of feeble-mindedness represented and environmental 
conditions present. 

The proper division of the state department of education 
should further prepare simple, readable manuals of facts for the 
use of the parents of mentally defective children. These bro- 
chures — to be prepared in series, with special articles concerning 
young boys, young girls, older boys, older girls, and for other 
groups — would tactfully instruct the parents with respect to 
the limitations of these children in so far as scholastic possibilities 
are concerned, emphasizing the importance of the formation 
and development of habits of obedience and industry, and the 
necessity of protection against evil influences and companions. 
Emphasis would be made of the possible need, in certain cases, 
of institutional care in the future. 


D. THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF SPECIAL 
ScHoots AS INTEGRAL PARTS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 
From the foregoing chapters it seems evident that no matter 
| whether the number of mentally defective children be two or 
|| seven per cent of the school population, it is certainly large enough 
_ to present a very serious social, economic, and educational 
| problem. Every city of any size has enough boys and girls who 
| are unable to go beyond the fifth or sixth grade and who cannot 
| profit to any appreciable degree by the usual type of elementary 
| school training after eleven or twelve years of age, to constitute 
_a successful school of the special type. We shall never do our 
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duty toward these mentally backward children until we give 
them the kind of training that will prove useful to them in later 
life. The parents of such children, especially when they once 
understand the situation, are almost invariably appreciative 
and grateful for this sort of training provided for their children. 
The expense need not be great; simply-planned and bright airy 
quarters and comparatively inexpensive equipment are best 
for this purpose. The instructors should understand fully the 
mental-age limitations and the academic and the industrial 
possibilities of each child. The work should be simplified until 
it is within the comprehension of the children being taught; and 
here again, “‘the best the child can do is good enough.” 

The Special School and the Rural Community. — In the rural 
communities we face quite a different problem with respect to 
the training of the mentally defective child. Here, the mental 
retardates are usually scattered; and so few are found in any 
one school that the special school, organized and administered 
as we shall propose, seems somewhat out of the question under 
present educational conditions. Notwithstanding these difficul- 
ties, it is evident that something should be done. That the 
number of backward and mentally defective children in the rural 
communities is proportionately as great, compared to the number 
of population, as in the larger cities and towns is clear. At least, 
there are no data available to prove otherwise. Every objection 
that can be raised to the presence of the mental defective in the 
regular school grade of the urban community can be shown to 
have its application with equal force to his presence in the 
rural school. Just how this particular phase of the training 
aspect of the feeble-minded can be best solved is still an open 
question, although some suggestions can be offered in this con- 
nection. 

(1) The Consolidated Rural School. — Consolidation of rural 
schools would go a long way toward the solution of this as well 
as of many other rural school problems. If, instead of the many 
isolated, one-room schools, with their small attendance, we had | 
the well-equipped, well-attended, flourishing centralized schools 
such as are becoming more common in some of our states, it 
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would be possible to make adequate provision for the mentally 
handicapped child. 

(2) Country School Homes. — Lacking in many states, at the 
present time, the consolidated rural school, one possible solution 
of our problem is the organization of country school homes for 
the care and training of the feeble-minded under the combined 
state and community auspices, with state aid. This plan seems 
feasible, provided the program includes the after-care and super- 
vision of the special-school child when he leaves the country 
schoolhouse. For, in the greater number of cases, the success 
of any system of training and instruction of the feeble-minded 
rests upon the type of supervision exercised at the conclusion of 
the school career. 

(3) The Colony System.— A third solution is the colony 
system, the practicality of which has been demonstrated at the 
Fernald State School and the Rome (New York) State School. 
Not only have these colonies maintained their own self-support 
but they have actually yielded a profit to the school. More 
important indeed than mere economic gain is the fact that the 
boys and girls at the colony centers are happy and contented, 
believing that they are actually doing work that is worth while. 
They give their supervisors but little trouble, apply themselves 
industriously to their tasks, and try faithfully to make their 
colony homes a success. 

The consolidated rural school, it seems to us, offers the most 
ideal solution of the problem of the feeble-minded and the rural 
community; the other two plans, though offering better condi- 
tions, smack too much of the institution. A possible solution 
might be found in the country-day school for mental defectives, 
organized on the same principles as those in the special school of 
urban communities, and maintained by combined state and 
community aid. Nevertheless, as previously noted, the defective 
_ child, if given ordinary school opportunities, seems to get about 
| all he is capable of getting in the way of academic instruction. 
|| As Dr. Fernald said: ‘‘He has a small dipper, and he gets that 

_ dipper full under very common and ordinary conditions.” 
_ It would seem that for some time to come the mentally defective 
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child is destined to receive his academic training in a manner 
similar to the rest of the school. Due to the usual high degree 
of individual instruction within a small group in the rural school 
and to the comparative simplicity of the average rural com- 
munity, this may perhaps suffice quite as well as a more highly 
specialized form of academic instruction. The usual rural life, 
more especially that of the farm, furnishes first-hand experiences 
lacking in the life of the city boy or girl, and so to a considerable 
degree the lack of certain industrial types of training in the rural 
school is compensated for in the numerous environmental contacts 
and activities. 

(4) Traveling workshops. —It would be possible to supple- 
ment this training by means of “traveling workshops”; that 
is, by equipping a covered auto truck with wood-working tools 
and benches, a lathe or two, shoe-repairing materials and tools, 
a blacksmithing equipment, etc., for the boys; for the girls, a 
similar movable laboratory of an industrial arts nature. Such 
equipment as this would serve the purpose of a comparatively 
large area at a relatively smali per capita expense. It would 
necessitate, of course, the employment by the districts served of 
one instructor in manual arts and one in domestic arts. We 
would consider the money thus applied well spent, since the 
mentally defective child, not being to blame for his condition, is 
entitled to such training, treatment, and supervision at the hands 
of society as will best contribute to his happiness and usefulness. 


Organization of the Junior School in an Urban Community. — 
Let us now turn to a discussion of the organization, equipment, 
and courses of study of the special school in an urban community. 

(1) General Standards for Assignment of Pupils to the Junior 
School. — In a previous section it was pointed out that in terms of 
intellectual and educational capacities and possibilities, as a gen- 
eral standard for the assignment of pupils to the special school, we 
would limit such placement to those children whose I. Q.’s have 
varied from 30 to 75 or 80, whose mental ages have varied from 
3 to 11 or 12 years, and whose educational potentialities have 
varied from a pre-kindergarten to a probable attainment of fifth- 
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or sixth-grade work. We should interpret this to mean that 
children near the limiting mental or scholastic borders and those 
whose diagnosis is uncertain, should be given the benefit of the 
doubt, in so far as special-school opportunities are concerned. 
This presumes the children admitted to the junior school to have 
been properly and thoroughly examined, not only with respect 
to their mental status by the use of standardized mental tests 
but in terms of ‘“‘The Ten Fields of Inquiry” as well. 

(2) Enrollment. — Ideally, the maximum number of pupils in 
any one section, assigned to one teacher for academic instruction, 
should not exceed fifteen. Circumstances and conditions may, 
however, necessitate the enrollment of twenty children to a 
section, but beyond this the numbers should never go. Class or 
section enrollment may be somewhat greater than this in the 
industrial and physical training work, depending somewhat 
upon materials and space available. Likewise, ideally, the total 
enrollment of the junior school should approximate one hundred 
twenty-five, with instructional divisions according to sex. 

(3) The Special-School Curriculum. — The curriculum for the 
junior school, discussed in previous chapters, includes: (1) sense 
training; (2) physical training; (3) manual and occupational 
training; (4) moral training and mental hygiene; (5) music, 
drawing, and dramatization ; and (6) academic or literary instruc- 
tion, including number work, reading, penmanship, literature, 
history, civics, geography, language, and composition. Experi- 
ence shows, however, that backward children who succeed in 
life do so because they become capable of doing something worth 
while with their hands. This kind of training begins, according 
to the age of the child and his mental age, with the use of pencils, 
rulers, crayons, water colors, paper-folding, paper-cutting, etc., 
and has for its ultimate aim actual work with tools and mate- 
rials, such as carpentry, painting, weaving, basketry, cobbling, 
printing, etc. It is important that this work should be inten- 
sively carried on from the age of twelve until the child leaves 
school. 

(4) Physical Properties and Equipment of the Special School. — 
Mentally retarded children are obviously the most helpless of 
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our school population, and rather than place them in small, 
poorly lighted, poorly heated and ventilated rooms with meagre 
equipment, they should have the very best of rooms so far as 
light, heat, ventilation, and equipment are concerned. The 
room for a mentally retarded class should be large enough, not 
including the customary cloakrooms, to allow at least twenty- 
five square feet of floor space to each child. The lighting of 
each classroom and shop shouid be from large windows, appro- 
priately placed, and low enough so that the children may lower 
and raise the sashes. The heat should be such as to keep the 
temperature even and approximately three to five degrees below 
that required for normal children. The ventilation must be 
especially good, automatic or by means of windows. A movable, 
adjustable desk is perhaps best for the special-school child, and 
where the classroom has pupils of several sizes, each room should 
be equipped with desks of various sizes. Whatever furniture 
is used, including the teacher’s desk, should never be fastened to 
the floor. Blackboard space should be abundant, and so located 
that the children can use al! parts of it. The color scheme of 
the rooms and the pictures should be such as to make a cheerful 
effect. Growing plants in the windows, as well as paper decora- 
tions on the walls, will add much to this cheerfulness. A neat 
bookcase for books and supplies is a necessary piece of furniture, 
along with a movable phonograph or small piano to be used for 
marching, folk-dancing, or pure musical enjoyment. Textbooks 
and fiction of the best kind and suited to the mentality of the 
children should be supplied, and discarded as soon as they be- 
come badly soiled or torn. Drawing and painting materials, 
including paper, paints of various colors, colored pictures, 
pencils, etc., are very essential in the work of the special school, 
and also scissors, paste, and paper for cutting and folding. 

The sense-training materials have been discussed in detail 
in Chapter ITI, and so need no further elaboration at this time. 
The physical-training equipment should consist principally of 
wands, dumb-bells, Indian clubs, basket-balls, bean bags, base- 
balls, and other baseball equipment. The occupational materials 
will vary according to the types cf industrial endeavor present 
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in the particular special school and in any case will not vary 
materially from those of a well-equipped trade school. 

The object lesson and its materials, together with a construc- 
tive program of organization and presentation, have been pre- 
sented in Chapter V. It should be emphasized that although 
these materials should be available in considerable quantities, 
they need not be of an elaborate or expensive nature; indeed, 
many of these function best when constructed by the individuals 
who are to use them for actual training purposes. 

(5) The Daily Program — Length of School Day and Year. — 
The special school for mental defectives, in so far as curricular 
activities are concerned, must be limited only by their intellectual 
and emotional endowments, and hence the educational process 
must not be merely a limited adaptation of the course of study 
planned for normal children. Many of the customary academic 
subjects must be presented either in a simplified form or else, 
when certain points are reached, omitted altogether. In any 
case they must be taught by a rather specialized method of 
presentation and at a very slow rate of progress or procedure. 
Likewise, special emphasis is to be placed upon sense, manual, 
physical, and occupational training and practice, for one of the 
main elements in the success of the feeble-minded child is that 
there shall be long-continued social, industrial, and occupational 
training fitting him to work on a competitive basis of equality 
with the unskilled and the semi-skilled. From the viewpoint 
of the daily program of the ordinary school, outside of the fact 
that there are regularly designated hours or periods for the various 
| types of instruction, there is no “daily program” as commonly 
| understood. It may be that the recitation periods assigned to 
| the usual academic studies, as arithmetic, reading, or writing, 
|| will involve a particular literary pursuit in terms of concerted 
_ activity; it is equally possible, perhaps more probable, that a 
| particular “recitation period” will find the group subdivided, 
_ more or less unconsciously, into small groups of three or four, 
each busily engaged in what they need most or in which they are, 
for the time being at least, most interested, with the teacher 
assisting each small group as required. In this respect the daily 
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program for mentally defective children is somewhat comparable 
to the Dalton Plan. Since the feeble-minded child is unable to 
follow one line of endeavor for any great length of time, it seems 
advisable to change the time devoted to academic work and the 
physical and industrial training as best fits the organization of 
the particular junior school involved. 

It is essential that a maximum of school supervision be given 
mental defectives and that both work and play be carried on 
under the directing influence of the teaching staff. If this be true, 
as we believe it is, it is essential that the influence of the teacher 
should be extended beyond the hours of the usual school day. 
In practically all cases plans can be formulated for these children 
to do systematic work at home under the guidance of immediate 
members of the family. However, the teachers must keep in 
close touch with such work and assist the parents to arrange the 
training in a systematic, orderly manner. It is essential to the 
future success of the child that the parent realize that this home- 
work should be carried on so as to provide an important phase in 
the child’s training. It would seem especially advantageous to 
these mental retardates if additional hours, and hence a longer 
school day, of supervised work could be provided. Further, it 
would appear of distinct value — especially from social and later 
economic considerations — to provide-a special school that would 
be in session throughout most of the year. 

The school day, itself, should be divided about equally between 
physical exercise, industrial work, supervised play, and academic 
training, as the ability of the individual pupils shall render 
possible. The ‘long school day” must in no way become irk- 
some to mentally defective children; it must be organized with 
a sufficient variety of activities and flexibility of plan to give 
the children a day of directed work and play and _ happily 
sustained contentment. 

In the same general manner, the school year might well be 
extended throughout a considerable portion of the calendar year. 
Wherever conditions require, vacations might find their place, 
in a way similar to that of the regular school schedule; but 
feeble-minded children are, as a general rule, much better off when 
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under the direction, care, and guidance of a trained instructional 
staff than they are in the home or on the street. Under such a 
proposed form of procedure, it is not presumed that the same 
subject matter is to be taught throughout the year; a variety 
of work is to be introduced so that the school shall not at any 
time become a place of pure monotony. Thus, the school 
garden can be developed during the spring and summer; “fall 
repairs”? may well find their place in the curriculum; pageants 
and musical entertainments can always give place to or be inter- 
related with the usual school work. } 

Thus, the school day might be lengthened to seven or eight 
hours; the school year to forty-two or forty-five weeks, depend- 
ing upon the environment, and the nature of the children being 
trained. Under these proposed conditions, it is realized that the 
junior-school teachers would be carrying a maximum burden; 
hence the community should not ask them to assume unaided 
the longer time schedule recommended above. That is to say, 
if the work of the special school is to be carried on with maximum 
efficiency, some means must be provided of securing assistant 
teachers for the junior-school staff. 

(6) Discipline in the Special School. — The repression or com- 
plex of failure has faced most special-school children all their 
lives. The teacher should develop and approve their assets and 
not catalogue their liabilities. As Dr. Fernald has stated this 
matter: ‘‘Let him achieve success every day. His bad behavior 
is largely his attempt to compensate for a feeling of inferiority 
from repeated failures. He has failed so often that he expects 
to fail. His social attitude and behavior largely express his 
clumsy attempts to keep his own self-respect; in other words, 
a simple defense reaction.” 1 It is the duty of the teacher, 
therefore, to avoid letting the children know they have failed ; 
it is his duty to make them feel they are succeeding. We need 
to consider their viewpoint and give them an opportunity to do 
what seems to them at least worth while. Mentally defective 
children need immediate and tangible rewards, a word of praise 


1 Fernald, W. E., ‘‘The Subnormal Child,” p. 5. Reprinted from School and 
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frequently, but not too frequently given, a special privilege made 
for the purpose. The act worthy of praise may be ever so little — 
it is frequent occurrence that gives it weight. 

Perhaps, above all other things, the teacher should be sure that 
the children understand her. Explanations and instructions 
are often made in terms which are not understood by the feeble- 
minded; an extreme sensitiveness, characteristic of many of 
these children, coupled with a lack of proper understanding, often 
results in what may seem at first sight to be stubbornness. When 
a mentally defective child is disobedient, the teacher should be 
firm in discipline but never angry, for anger in the teacher arouses 
a corresponding feeling in the child and causes him to close in 
upon himself. 

That a certain act is wrong is not to be unduly emphasized. 
When the mentally subnormal child becomes angry or disturbed, 
he tries to show how angry he is by doing the very thing known 
to be considered bad. Experimentation has shown the utility 
of spending time in establishing those things which are right and 
good. The special-school child desires to be happy; and if an 
atmosphere conducive to happiness prevails in the classroom or 
elsewhere, school discipline will come of its own accord. Hence, 
the teacher must be kind, but firm; sympathetic, yet understand- 
ing; patient almost without limit, not acting until she knows the 
circumstances, encouraging the children when encouragement 
is necessary, remembering that with the mentally retarded child, 
as with the normal child, childhood should be a time of happiness. 

Tf the special school sets out to have discipline as commonly 
understood, such discipline will never be attained ; if it sets out 
to make the child happy, to enable him to achieve even a little 
success every day, the right kind of control will come as a natural 
resultant. 

(7) Qualifications of the Special-School Teacher.1—In order 
that each mentally defective child may receive training and 
instruction commensurate with that of the normal child, each 
teacher of the special school should have had the academic and 
professional training given by any state normal school or by any 


1 Chapter VII. 
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recognized professional school, either collegiate or noncollegiate ; 
and in addition one full year of special training in an approved 
institution in dealing with the problems of the mentally sub- 
normal child — such training being included or not included 
as circumstances determine in the normal school or college. 
In lieu of one year’s continuous training, special courses in ap- 
proved summer schools should be accepted for such part of the 
work as they represent. Further, as soon as conditions permit, 
special-school teachers should be required to have had at least 
one year of successful experience in the instruction of normal 
children. 

(8) General Methods of Instruction in the Special School. — 
Flexibility of program and adaptation of work to the capacities 
of these children are the vital factors to be considered in dealing 
with methods of instruction. The work must be graded to the 
mentality of the children in the school or in the particular section, 
being simplified until it is within the comprehension of the pupils 
being taught. Although the general principles of teaching the 
mentally defective are the same as for the normal child, the 
conditions are different, the rate of progress much slower. And 
to hold the interest of these subnormal children, objective teach- 
ing materials and methods must be used. Thus the children will 
do well in the junior school, provided they are understood by the 
teacher, the work is suited to their mental level, and the teachers 
are satisfied with the very best the child can do. 

The Special School as a Training Unit by Itself. — For some 
time to come, it may be that circumstances and urban conditions, 
including those of a financial nature and that potent factor, 
“‘public opinion,” shall determine whether the junior school is 
| to be an educational unit by itself, or a “school within a school.” 
| Specifically, by the former type of organization is meant a school 
_ equipped and maintained for the very definite purpose of training 
and instructing mental defectives; by the latter is meant taking 
over a part of a typical grammar school equipped for both 
_ academic and industrial pursuits, or a trade school for recitation, 


||| industrial, and play purposes. 


The main point of differentiation would seem to be not so much 
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whether the actual form of instructional procedure of the one 
type is superior to that of the other, but whether or not, when 
the special school is an institution by itself, the feeble-minded 
tend to lose a certain necessary social contact by such an organiza- 
tion of educational affairs. It would seem very plausible to 
believe that this type of child would gain something very im- 
portant of the nature of a sociai asset by virtue of opportunities 
for mingling with his more normal brothers on the playground, 
in the assemblies, and elsewhere. Yet the results shown at the 
F. S. S. draw us to the conclusion that even when the feeble- 
minded are trained more or less in isolation, as at that institu- 
tion, the vast majority of graduates are able to make favorable 
and positive social contacts. As in the regular public school, 
they tend to keep to themselves; and, with the exception of the 
more loquacious individual, for some reason or other, they seem 
to realize their limitations, although perhaps not understanding 
them (a point stressed in no way at Waverley), so they manage 
to get along quite as well apparently as though they had been 
trained in a ‘‘school within a school.” In fact, whether or not 
the average feeble-minded individual is a social asset to any com- 
munity depends not so much on him himself, as it does upon a 
thorough understanding and sympathy for him upon the part 
of his employer or those with whom he comes in contact. 

Ideally, wnat we most desire is one of two possible means of 
special-school training for the mentally defectives: (1) a sepa- 
rate building and playground, equipped, organized, and ad- 
ministered in a manner similar to that of a high-class trade school, 
junior high school, or even a technical or vocational high school, 
with a specially trained instructional staff; or (2) an integral 
part of a properly equipped grammar school or trade school — 
provided under such conditions the special school can be a “‘school 
within a school.” Since the trade school, the junior high school, 
or the technical or vocational high school do not seem anxious 
to give over in any way their industrial Advantages to the less 
well-endowed children, in spite of the results of the salvaging 
process, a purely practical consideration leads us to believe that 
the best, and in the long run the most economical, method of 
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establishing the junior school is to construct and equip it avowedly 
without fear or apology for the express purpose of training men- 
tal defectives along social, industrial, economic, physical, and 
academic lines. The history of education has shown that the 
new educational venture must be constructed from its very foun- 
dations. Expediency must, of course, be considered. 

In determining the name of the school, the word “feeble- 
minded” should, of course, not be considered; it carries a certain 
stigma that we wish to avoid. Thus, for the special school, we 
propose the term ‘junior school.” Its purpose shall be the 
training of mentally backward children of the community in 
gainful and worth-while industrial pursuits and the formation of 
socially adaptable, law-abiding individuals. 

The organization of the junior school for training and in- 
structing the intellectually deficient calls for at least five well- 
coérdinated departments: (1) A Seguin or pre-kindergarten 
department, so-called, perhaps, for the lack of a better name, in 
which children are placed primarily for purposes of sense training. 
It would include, in general, those who have a mentality of two, 
three, or four years, depending upon the nature and degree of 
mental retardation; (2) a kindergarten department which would 
continue the training of the senses and involve matters of the 
_ usual kindergarten work, including, in general, those who have a 
_ mentality of four or five years; (3) a more or less departmental- 
ized group of classes with grades corresponding to “low,” ‘“nor- 
mal,” ‘‘high”’ sections, in which are placed the children of a 
post-kindergarten mentality and degree of acquisition, pre- 
_sumedly a mentality of four or five to eleven or twelve years 
| inclusive; (4) an industrial section, which would include those 
children who have been or are taking work of an academic nature, 
with specific provisions for both boys and girls; (5) a physical 
_ education section; and (6) a music department. 

_ Inconsidering the special school as an integral part of the public 
| school system, upon a basis of an approximate registration of 
|| 12 5, with class sections of 15, the instructional staff would con- 
| sist of (1) a principal; (2) an industrial arts instructor; (3) a 
domestic arts instructor; (4) four instructors in academic work ; 
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(5) a physical director; and (6) a music teacher, who would be a 
regular member of the physical education division and music 
staff, respectively, of the particular school system. 

In any case, where there are enough special schools to justify 
the appointment, there should be a Junior School Supervisor, 
whose chief function would be not only to codrdinate the work 
of these schools but also to act as intermediate officer between the 
special and the regular schools. Thus, so far as the general 
relation of the junior school to the entire public school system 
is concerned, the following presents a diagrammatic represen- 


tation :— 
| City SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS | 


SUPERVISOR OF JUNIOR SCHOOLS 


PRINCIPAL OF THE JUNIOR SCHOOL 


DomEstTic ARTS 
INSTRUCTOR 


Manvuat ARTS PHYSICAL EpDUCA- 


INSTRUCTOR TION INSTRUCTOR | 
ACADEMIC Music 
INSTRUCTOR INSTRUCTOR 


Social Supervision and Social Assistance. — Social service, 
in its highest and deepest sense, is probably the greatest need 
of the feeble-minded in the public school system. It would not 
seem difficult to supply this need; the teacher was the original 
social worker, and her objectives, methods, and results were 
similar to those of the social worker at the present time. In 
the public school system of today, the school nurse, the attend- 
ance officer, the visiting teacher, or the child’s teacher — all 
these should be familiar with the life and the environment of 
the mentally retarded child. The social supervision and social 
assistance by school authorities up to the age of sixteen, 
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when the child presumedly leaves school, almost assure us that 

he will have passed safely through the greatest dangers of 

adolescence. 
| However, not only to safeguard the highly emotional and easily 
influenced child, but to give him that which is justly his, some 
form of after-care and supervision must be formulated, either 
under the directing influence of the school authorities or of some 
other capable and well-informed agency. It should be able to 
deal with the problems and reaction complexes of the mentally 
subnormal when their school life has ended. 

The Special School as a “Clearing House.” — The special 
school of the public school system may well serve as a clearing 
house for the recognition of mentally defective children who 
are markedly anti-social and immoral, and who, because of 
negative and adverse social proclivities, and often with bad 
environmental conditions, need permanent institutional care. 
It is an easy step, however, from the special school to the institu- 
tion; hence great care should be exercised before it is taken. 
On the other hand, while the special school should be made up 
largely of undoubted cases of mental subnormality, it should 
also serve as a laboratory wherein doubtful or problem cases 
may be assigned for observation purposes, and, as their true 
status is revealed, be permanently placed in the special school, 
the classes for the backward, or in the institution. In any case, 
when the school life of these children has come to a close, they 
should receive the benefits of follow-up and after-care assistance 
and help, since, in many cases, this means quite as much as does 
_ the training process itself. 

_ Legal Provisions for the Establishment of Special or Junior 
| Schools. — There should be a preliminary, state-wide, mental 
| survey, followed by legislation requiring the establishment of 
| special schools. Every city of any size has enough boys and 
| girls, as indicated by preliminary surveys, who are unable to go 
| beyond the fifth or sixth grade of the usual grammar school, and 
|| who receive practically nothing from an academic viewpoint 
|| after eleven or twelve years of age, to make a splendid, good- 
| sized school of the special type. Following a preliminary, state- 
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wide, mental survey by competent and qualified experts, having 
for its purpose the registration and classification of all mentally 
defective children, legislation should be enacted requiring the 
establishment of special schools in all communities whose number 
of feeble-minded children makes the inauguration of such a 
system of training and instruction feasible — this latter to be 
determined by the results of the mental survey. Whereas in 
most states it is required that a community shall establish a 
special class when there are ten (or fifteen) children three or more 
years retarded among the school population, so the special-school 
law might require the establishment of a junior school in every 
community having forty (or fifty) mentally subnormal children 
of compulsory school age. 

The first step, in a rational program, would be, as noted above, 
the beginning of a complete and continuing census of all mental 
defective children under sixteen years of age in the entire state. 
This would necessitate the appointment by proper authorities 
of mental clinics in various strategic parts of the state. Legisla- 
tion should make these mental clinics a permanent institution 
under the general direction of the state commissioner of educa- 
tion, although specifically under the control of an assistant com- 
missioner (or commission) for the mentally subnormal. 

Legislation should further embody the following general 
principles: (1) objectives and need for special-school training ; 
(2) mental examination, upon school entrance, of every child; 
(3) conditions under which, including numbers, a special school 
should be established ; (4) general standards of assignment to the 
special school; (5) a general statement concerning the special- 
school curriculum; (6), length of school day and school year; 
(7) qualifications of special-school teachers; (8) the general 
organization of the special school; (9) general means and methods 
of instruction; (10) social supervision and social assistance, 
including provisions for follow-up and after-care work; and 
(11) provisions for state aid. 

It is to be noted that these legislative provisions should be 
stated in general terms, leaving each community to carry them 
out according to their means and needs. Likewise, legislation 
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should be enacted more specifically for training mental defectives 
in rural communities, the general purpose of which has been dis- 
cussed previously in this chapter. 


E. Summary AND GENERAL CONCLUSION 


There is no panacea for solving the social, economic, industrial, 
and educational problems of mental defectives. There will 
always be mentally defective children in the school population 
of every state and country. All the experience at the Fernald 
State School indicates that if we are to manage the individual 
defectives adequately, we must “‘recognize them when they are 
children, protect them from evil influences, train and educate 
them according to their capacities, make them industrially and 
socially efficient, teach them to acquire habits of and attitudes 
toward true living, and when they have reached adult life, con- 
tinue to give them the friendly help and guidance they need.”’! 
For the vast majority of the feeble-minded, these advantages can 
be wrought only by the establishment of the special school as 
a part of the public school system, thus making the opportuni- 
ties accessible to every mental defective child in the state. Per- 
haps the most important result of such training would be the 
erection of barriers that would seek to prevent the class of defec- 
tives from perpetuating their decadent stock. The program for 
meeting the needs of these highly varied and heterogeneous 
groups must be as flexible and complex as the problem itself. It 
should and will be modified and developed as our knowledge and 
experience increase. 


1 Walter E. Fernald: ‘The Inauguration of a State-Wide Public-School Mental 
Clinic in Massachusetts.”” Mental Hygiene (Reprint), No. 149, p. 16. 
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THE OBJECT-LESSON MATERIALS 


(TO ACCOMPANY CHAPTER V) 


Shelf I: The Sea 


Lighthouse 
Steam launch 
Canoe, birch 
Yacht, sloops 
Yacht, schooner 
Sailboat 
Rowboat 

Oars (pr.) 
Anchor 

Fishing line (2) 
Pictures (steamers) 
Staveboat, N. Y. 
Raft of splinters 
Steamboat 
Submarine boat 
Seaplane 


Shelf IT: Mechanical and House- 
hold Devices 
Circular saw 
Alcohol stove 
Electric motor 
U. S. mail box 
Cash register 
Two-piece steam engine 


Shelf IIT: Vehicles 
Surrey 
Express wagon (2 horses) 
with contents, 2 bxs., 2 
barrels, 1 trunk 
Hack (2 horses) 
197 


Watchman and footman 

Steam fire engine (2 horses) 
with ladders 

Bicycle 

Wheelbarrow 

Sled 

Windmill 

Toboggan 

Coal cart 

Sleigh, double-seated 

Baby carriage 

Ice wagon 

Delivery wagon 

Mowing machine 

Horse rake 

Plow on wheels 

Automobile 

Automobile racer 

Truck 

Auto express 

Ambulance 


Shelf IV: Railroad 


Engine 

Tender 

Passenger car 

Mail 

Baggage 

Freight 

Caboose 

Horse car and horses 

Cattle car with cattle inside 
Express car 
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Shelf IV: Railroad 


Electric car 

Track 

Small engine with one car 
Trunk 

Traveling bag 

Suit case 

Hatbox 

Truck 


Shelf V: Specimens in Bottles 


Block A 


Indian corn 
Corn ineal 
Sweet corn 
Rye 
Ryemeal 
Oats 

Oats, rolled 
Wheat 
Graham flour 
Wheat flour 
Barley 
Buckwheat 
Sage 


Block B 


Cloves 

Ground cloves 
Pimento 
Mustard 
Cayenne pepper 
Ginger 

Pepper, whole 
Pepper, ground 
Cinnamon — bark, ground 
Nutmeg 

Rock salt 
Coarse salt 
Fine salt 

Sugar 


Block C 


Starch 
Tea 


Coffee, raw 
Coffee, roasted 
Peas 

String beans 
Lima beans 
Colored beans 
Black beans 
Squash seeds 
Flaxseed 
Cocoa 


Block D 


Ammonia 
Turpentine 
Kerosene 
Alcohol 
Peppermint 
Cologne 
Lemon extract 
Vanilla extract 
Ink, black 
Ink, red 
Vinegar 
Castor oil 
Sperm oil 
Blueing 
Carbolic acid 


Block E 


Coal, hard 
Coal, soft 
Charcoal 
Ashes 

Tar 

Gravel 

Sand 
Camphor 
Mucilage 
Rosin 

Sachet powder 
Soap, soft 
Mercury (metallic) 


Shelf VI Tableware 
China 
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Glassware 
Silver 
Linen 


Shelf VII: Dolls and Flags 


Skeleton 
Dolls of various nations 
Flags of various nations 


Radical Types — § charts 


Patagonians 
Eskimos 
Chinese 
Zulus 
Australians 


Shelf VIII: Building Mate- 
rials 
Stone 
Brick and mortar 
Lumber 
Glass 
Pipe 
Shelf IX: Insects and Reptiles 


Insects 
Reptiles 
(Book— Shellfish, insects, 
butterflies, etc.) 


Shelf X: Sea Forms 


Sponges 
Corals 
Shells I 
Shells II 
Shells III 
Shells IV 


Stencils 
Pictures 


Shelf XI: Birds 
Birds 
Eggs 
Nests 
Stencils 
Pictures — large and small 
cards—robin, oriole, thrush, 
sparrow, hen, rooster, 
parrot, woodpecker, sea 
birds, swallow, warbler, 
blackbird, heron, bobo- 
link, duck, goose, owl,, 
eagle, swan, pigeon 
Prang’s Natural History Series 
in Envelope — Birds 
Scratchers 
Swimmers 
Waders 
Birds of prey 


Shelf XIT: 
Models 


Horse, saddled 
Horse, harnessed 
Horse and colt 
Cow, large 

Cow, small 
Sheep 

Dogs 

Pigs 

Sheep’s skull 
Backbone joint of animal 
Steer’s horn 


Animals — Toy 


Shelf XIII: Animals — Pictures and Books 
Prang’s Large Picture Cards (Use only with frame and glass) 


Cow 
Horse 
Goat 
Sheep 


Pig 
Elephant 
Porcupine 
Etc. 
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Prang’s Natural History Series in Envelope 
Solid-horned ruminants 
Hollow-horned ruminants 
Cat family 
Weasel family 
Squirrel family 
Books 
Small picture cards 
Stencils 
Bancroft’s Object-Lesson Cards 

Shelf XIV: Animal Kingdom 


Including anatomy of Physiology I-V 


Shelf XV: Vegetable Kingdom 
Shelf XVI: Mineral Kingdom 
Shelf XVII: Prang’s Aids for Object Teaching 


Trades and Occupations 
Carpenter 
Shoemaker 
Tailor 
Farmer 
Ete. 

The Book of Trades 


Foods and food producers 


Shelf XVIII: Wool 
Wool 
Fabrics 
Wool carding comb 
Books on fabrics 
Shelf XIX: Household Furniture 
Kitchen 
Dining room 
Bedroom 
Living room 
Shelf XX: Metals and Leather 
Metal sheets, 4” & 4” 
Leather strips 
Shelf XXI: Tools 


Farm tools 
Common tools 
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Shelf XXII: Weights and Measures 
Shelf XXIIT: Instruments for Measuring 
Shelf XXIV: Sense-Training Materials 
Shelf XXV: Form 


Set of color and form cards 
Teacher’s set of forms and solids (Wood) 
Hammett’s Box of Forms and Solids 


Shelf XXVI: Color 


Color charts, Magnus and Jeffrey, with envelope of discs 

Color charts, Magnus and Jeffrey, with envelope of discs 

Manual for color charts 

Color names and color blindness 

Color in the schoolroom, Milton and Bradley 

Colored cambrics, book 

Box of colored silks, wools, ribbons, etc. 

Color instruction — Bradley System — Teacher’s Sample Box 

Box of colored square cards, showing shades and tints 

Box with 8 colored compartments 

Box with 3 colored compartments 

Assortment of colored shapes and figures to use with compart- 
ment boxes 

Oblong solids — red, yellow, blue, green, orange, purple 

Cubes, 1’’ — red, yellow, blue, green, orange, purple 

Large squares of colored cambrics (7 colors: 16’ X 24”, green, 
light blue, dark blue, purple, heliotrope, red, orange, yellow) 

Samples of colored cambric (bound) 

Kaleidoscopic toys 

Seguin cup and ball 


Shelf XXVIII: Numbers 


Set of dominoes 

Pack of playing cards 

Set of colored number cards (homemade, 1 to 10) 
Teacher’s set of number cards (homemade, 1 to 10) 
Pavirhs Primary Number Tablets, First Year A 
Pavirhs Primary Number Tablets, First Year B 
Aid to number: 1 to 10, 28 cards (Badlam) 

Aid to number: 10 to 100, 30 cards (Badlam) 
Desk number frame — 18 of these 

Box of kindergarten colored sticks 

Box of colored pasteboard soldiers 

Box of colored wooden soldiers 
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Shelf XVII: Numbers 


Box of Jack and Jill. Ten pins, blocks, and balls 
Cows, busy work pictures or cards in box 

Paper dolls 

Box of objects for number teaching 


Marbles Tron tools 
Colored discs Colored sticks 
China dolls Colored cubes 
Shells Colored pictures 


Primary arithmetic cards 

Figure cards 

Primary number cards 

Primary number game 

Fraction balls (9 in box) 

Fraction circles (12 in envelope) 

Sloames Cards, Fractions (5 cards in envelope) 
Object fraction rulers 

Box of paper money 

Aids to numbers: 10-20, Badlam (cards) 
Number cards, large, cardboard, homemade 
Number sticks 

Arithmetic blocks 

Combinations 1-10 


Shelf XXVIII: Hand-Training Materials 
Shelf XXIX: Primary Reading 


Riverside chart sentences (Parker Word Builder) 

Set (200) word cards in box 

Set (40) word cards in package 

Alphabet box with letters on cards 

Story cards for primary classes, 20 lessons, #1 

Story cards for primary classes, 20 lessons, #2 

Story cards for primary classes, 20 lessons, #3 
Graphic reading leaflets for primary classes 
Thompson’s busy work, No. 1, in box 

Thompson’s busy work, No. 2, in box 

Thompson’s busy work, Little Boy Blue, in envelope 
Thompson’s busy work, Old Woman in Shoe, in envelope 
Thompson’s busy work, Jack and Jill, in envelope 
Primary school work bulletin in box 

Script alphabet cards in box 

The Three Bears, cards in envelopes 

Word builders 
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The Little Mind Builders 
Script Perception Cards — sight, touch, motion 
Spelling board 
Parker’s Word Builder 
Young printer 
Letter box 
Fox Educational Board 
Picture word cards 
Set of familiar words 
Stencils of animals and birds with printed name 
Drawer A: Kitchen Utensils and Household Articles 
Drawer B: Building Materials 
Drawer C: Nails, Screws, and Hooks 
Drawer D: Hemps and Rope 
Drawer E: Cotton and Flax 
Drawer F: Miscellaneous Small Articles 
Drawer G: Fruit and Vegetables 
Drawer H: Hardware 
Drawer I: Plants and Flowers 
Prang’s large picture cards 
Prang’s Natural History Series (in envelope) 
Shapes of roots, of flowers, of leaves 
Poisonous plants 
Rose — lily — pink families 
Spices and coffee (small colored cards) 
Drawer K: Miscellaneous Brushes 
Drawer M: Animal Stencils 
Drawer O: Garden Tools 
Drawer Q: Material for Color, Form, and Number Work 


Drawer R: Geography Materials 
Stencils 
Charts — Island, peninsula, isthmus, cape, promon- 
tory, mountain, hill, volcano, valley, river, lake, 
pond, sea, gulf, bay, strait. 
Relief globe 
Pictures 


Chart Cabinet 


1. Familiar objects represented by words and pictures 
2. Reading — first lesson 
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Chart Cabinet 


3. Reading — second lesson 
4. Reading — third lesson 
5. Reading — fourth lesson 
6. Reading — fifth lesson 
7. Elementary sounds 
8. Phonic spelling 
9. Writing 
1o. Drawing — elementary, geometrical, perspective 
11. Weights and measures 
12. Forms and solids 
13. Familiar colors 
14. Chromatic scale of colors 
15-19. Zodlogical specimens 
20-22. Botanical specimens 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL DISEASES 
SCHOOL CLINIC RECORD 


FIELDS OF INQUIRY —SYNOPSIS OF 


FINDINGS 
Name ‘ Age Date No. 
Height Weight Circum. 


Io. 


. Physical Examination : 


. Family History: 


. Personal and Developmental History : 


. History of School Progress: 


. Examination in School Work: 


. Practical Knowledge : 


. Economic Efficiency : 


. Social History and Reactions: 


. Moral Reactions: 


Psychological Tests : 
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SCHOOL CLINIC RECORD 


MENTAL 
AGE 


DATE 


DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL DISEASES 
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CORRELATION OF CHRONOLOGICAL 
MENTAL AND SCHOOL AGE 


NO. 


ScHooLt GrapDE Work FINISHED 


OLOGICAL 


GE 


Arith- 
metic 


Reading Spelling 


Writing 


H. S. II 


13 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL DISEASES 
SCHOOL CLINIC RECORD 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 


meme ewe ewer emer ere mr ee esreer ee eeeereeeeeseseeresesresesersseseseereeeeee 


Seem meme ewe e eee rere rere reese rere esrereeereeeeeeereeeereereeeseeeseseeesese 


{ Sitting 
Height Weight 
Standing 


General appearance and nutrition 


Sight Face 
Speech Eyes 
Hearing Nose 
Reflexes Mouth 
Genito Urinary organs Tongue 
Menses Teeth 
Cardio Vascular Naso-Pharynx 
Glands Palate 
Head Ears 
(a) Length 
Skin 
(b) Width 
Hair 
(c) Circum. 
Skeleton 


(d) Cephalic index 


(a) Torso leg ratio 
Extremities 


(6) Spread of arms 


Date of examination: 


Examiner: 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL DISEASES 
SCHOOL CLINIC RECORD 


FAMILY HISTORY 


Name 


x. Brothers and sisters, with names and ages (Use aa male, G) female) 


including those who have died, and miscarriages (Indicate w. d. and 
cause). Indicate any not sound in mind or body. 


2. Age of parents at birth of child 


Father Birthplace 
Mother Birthplace Maiden name 


3. Occupation of Father 


4. Did the parents or relatives of this child ever show any peculiarity of mind or 
body, such as: (indicate with an ‘“‘x”’ and relationship). 


Paternal Maternal 

Insanity 
Feeble-mindedness 
Epilepsy (fits) 
Convulsions 
Paralysis (age of) 
Sexual promiscuity 
Syphilis 
Gonorrhea 
Tuberculosis 
Alcoholism 
Criminal 
Pauper 
Drug habitué 
Blind 
Deaf 

Severe headache 

j Extreme nervousness 


| 
5. Other facts concerning father, mother, or other relatives. 


Date of examination : 
| 


| Examiner: 
| 
| 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL DISEASES 
SCHOOL CLINIC RECORD 


PERSONAL AND DEVELOPMENT HISTORY 
Name 

1. Date of birth. Place of Birth. No. 

2. Was he born.at full period? 


3. Was birth difficult, prolonged, instrumental or unusual in any way? 


4. Is there any history of convulsions? If so, describe, give date of onset, etc. 


5. Describe fully any illnesses occurring before the age of 5 or 6 years. 


6. At what age did he begin to walk? 
7. At what age did he begin to talk? 
8. When did the first teeth appear? 


9. At what age did mental peculiarity manifest itself? Was he backward or 
peculiar from birth, or did symptoms of peculiarity develop suddenly? De- 
scribe fully. 


to. Asa baby did he “take notice,” sit up, play with toys, etc., at the usual age > 
iz. Was_ he different from other babies in any other way? 

12. Could he dress self at the usual time? 

13. Does he wet the bed or day clothing? 

14. Does he soil the bed or day clothing ? 

15. Has he ever masturbated? 

16. Does he hide, break, or destroy things? 


17. Is he able to go about alone and protect h_ self from ordinary dangers on the 
street and elsewhere? 


18. What hospitals has he been in? Where? When? Why? 


Date of examination: 


Examiner : 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL DISEASES 


SCHOOL CLINIC RECORD 


HISTORY OF SCHOOL PROGRESS 


Name 


No 


1. At what age did he first attend school? 


3. How long was 
How long was 
How long was 
How long was 
How long was 
How long was 
How long was 


How long was 


Where did he attend school? 


he in the first grade? 

he in the second grade? 
he in the third grade? 
he in the fourth grade? 
he in the fifth grade? 

he in the sixth grade? 
he in the seventh grade? 


he in the eighth grade? 


4. What does teacher say of h_ school progress and behavior? 


5. Is heatruant? Ifso, what ish own reason for playing truant? 


| Date of examination: 


Examiner : 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL DISEASES 
SCHOOL CLINIC RECORD 


PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE (1) 


Name No. 


. When is your birthday? 

. How long have you gone to school? 

. In what grade are you? 

. Do you study geography ? 

. At what time do you go to school? How long recess do you have? 


. In what state do you live? 


What is your father’s name? 


. What does your mother do? 

. What does your father do? 

. How do you know when a person is old? 
. What do you call this (cheek) ? 


. Where is your stomach? Brain? Chest ? 


. When are you hungry? 


. Are you more thirsty in summer or in winter? Why? 
. What is a dream? A pain? 


. When you get up tomorrow will it be morning or evening? 


. What is a janitor? 
. What things would you need to fry eggs? 


. How does one make a fire? 


Date of examination : 


Examiner: 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL DISEASES 
SCHOOL CLINIC RECORD 


PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE (ID 
Name No. 


The following questions, always varied or modified to suit the particular case, 
only indicate the general line of inquiry likely to show the mental capacity and 
ability. The answers elicited will suggest queries. 


How old are you? 

What year were you born? 

How old are your brothers and sisters ? 

What was your mother’s maiden name? 

Where do you live? 

Is it a city or town? 

How far from Boston (or the nearest large city) ? 

What is the trolley fare from Boston or the nearest large town? 
What towns are near your own town? 

Name some large cities in Massachusetts. 

Name some rivers in Massachusetts. 

Name some mountains. Where are they? 
What is made in Lynn, in Lowell, in Waltham? 

Who is the Governor of Massachusetts ? 

Who is the President of the United States? 

Who is the King of England? 

Do you read any newspapers ? Which ones? Which departments ? 
What news in the papers recently? 

What books have you read? Tell the story of one. 

How high is this door? 

How long is this pencil ? 

How tall are you? 

How much do you weigh? 

What size shoe do you wear? 

What does a pair of shoes cost ? A hat? Gloves? 
Name some flowers, vegetables, animals. 

Describe streets, mills, buildings, etc., in your town. 

What did you see on your journey this morning? 

What job would you like? 

Where have you worked? 

Why did you leave your last job? 

What wages did you receive? 

What do you like to do best? 

Do you play baseball ? What position ? 
How much does a baseball cost ? 

How long would you boil an egg? 

How long would you bake a potato? 


Date of examination: 


Examiner : 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL DISEASES 
SCHOOL CLINIC RECORD 


ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY 
Name No. 


(This sheet does not apply to children under 14 years of age, as a rule, except to 
indicate helpfulness at home, but is most important in determining the mental 
condition of the adolescent.) 


1. Has he ever earned wages? 


2. Kind of work? Wages? Quality? Reason for leaving? 


3. What does employer think of h ? 


4. How much supervision does he require? 


5. If he has never earned wages, what kinds of useful work is _ he capable of 
doing in the home or elsewhere ? 


Date of examination: 


Examiner : 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL DISEASES 
SCHOOL CLINIC RECORD 


SOCIAL HISTORY AND REACTIONS 


Name No. 
1. Environmental conditions: 

(a) Home 

(6) Neighborhood 
2. Whom does he choose for associates ? 
3. Does he play with children of h own age? 


4. Is he teased by other children, and if so, what are h reactions to being 
teased? 


5. Is he accepted as an equal by boys and girls of h own age? 
6. Is hea leader, or is he led by others? 

7. What are h amusements, interests, and recreations? 

8. Is he quarrelsome or cruel to other children? 


9. Indicate any definite character traits, such as being: 


Egotistical Seclusive 

Quarrelsome Social 

Passionate Impulsive 

Selfish Emotionally unstable 
Vain Ill-tempered 

Obedient Resentful of authority 
Suggestible Over-affectionate 
SeuD DOr EE MMII Sy cwtowcteermeereerere eras ars 


(Underscore traits characteristic of child) 


io. Remarks 


Date of examination: 


Examiner: 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL DISEASES 
SCHOOL CLINIC RECORD 


MORAL REACTIONS 


Name No. 


1. Does he lie? - Steal? 


Protectively ? 
Maliciously ? 
Imaginatively ? 
Purposelessly ? 


2. Any evidence of abnormal interest or practice in sexual matters? 


3. Has she borne illegitimate children? 


4. Has he a court record? Where? Why? 


5. Remarks. 


Date of examination: 


Examiner: 
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NOTE 


The record sheets for examinations in school subjects and for 
psychological tests have not been included here. These should, 
however, be taken into consideration in estimating the mentality 
of any subnormal child. Although, in the actual examination of 
the child, it is possible that we may dispense with the tests in 
school subjects, from our point of view it is important that the 
child be given an intelligence test. 

For the examinations in school subjects, almost any good 
standardized tests would prove of value. For the psychological 
tests, the following in particular are recommended : 

Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests. Woughton 

Mifflin Company 
Herring Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests. World Book Co. 
Kuhlman Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests. Warwick & York 
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CORRELATION OF CHRONOLOGICAL 
MENTAL AND SCHOOL AGE 
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AGE 


Spelling | Writing 
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CORRELATION OF CHRONOLOGICAL 
MENTAL AND SCHOOL AGE 
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